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I was ever a fighter 
ROBERT BROWNING 


To ETHEL, May 8TH 1944 
(The day of her death) 


You lived. You fully lived. In this weak age 
Perplexed and wavering, you charged your glass 
With wine not water, faith not doubt. 

Faith where you chose to fix your blinkered eyes. 
What you believed, you would believe; perverse 
Nine times in ten, but never shilly-shally. 


Wild welcomer of life, of love, of art, 
Your hat askew, your soul on a dead level. 
Rough, tough, uncomfortable, true, 
Chained to the iron railings of your creed, 


Strange that you should be dead. 


You were marked out to meet a violent end; 
You should have matched the violent young men, 


Stormers of evil in all elements, 
Earth, water, air, and in the daring mind. 
They were your peers; their. life, their death, were yours; 


Not in a Surrey villa, of old age, | 
Where you who greatly lived have gently died. 


V. SACKVILLE-WEST 


INTRODUCTION 


Ethel Smyth for the first time about the year 1911, at the 
flat in Covent Garden I shared with Ellen Terry’s daughter, Edith 
Craig. It was ‘Edy’, as she was called not only by her intimates 
but by everyone in the theatre including the stage-hands, Ethel 
had come to see that afternoon with the object of persuading 
her to produce Vernon Lee’s play Ariadne. Edy’s play-producing 
society, the Pioneer Players, had won a high reputation among 
the coterie theatres for their adventurous choice of plays, so it 
was only natural that Ethel should think Ariadne would be in 


] MET 


their line. 


Our flat was on the third floor of an ugly high building, erected 
in the eighties at the entrance to St Paul’s, Covent Garden. Edy 
had taken it just before I went to Italy, where I was to stay two 
years. When she took me to see it I told her I should never be 
resigned to living in such a hideous place. “It won’t look like 
this-—‘this’ meant cosy corners, bead curtains, stained glass over 
the doors, and other horrors—‘when you come back’, Edy 
assured me. She did indeed transform it in my absence, with 
the magical decorative touch which was such an advantage to her — 
as a play producer. The room she had chosen for my writing- 
room (the servant’s bedroom under the tenants we had suc- 
ceeded) now looked quite handsome with its Grinling Gibbons 
chimney-piece, blue ceiling and polished yellow floor. I had to 
admit that the long refectory table at which I wrote looked better 
in its new surroundings than in its old. 

While I was in Italy I had bought a cast of Michelangelo’s 
marble bas-relief of St John the Baptist with the Infant Christ 
and His Mother. I could not bring myself to part with it and had 
sent it home to the flat. It had arrived before me, and Edy, who 
although not a Catholic herself had a great sympathy with my 
faith and a great respect for its ceremonies, had put the bas- 
relief up on the wall of my room, and placed beneath it a 
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beautiful old cupboard, on the top of which there 
two vases for flowers, a crucifix and a sanctuary ‘lie TOOM f 
As the argument about Ariadne was makin = Or 
passage outside my door, Ethel shouting down Ea aan n the 
give a performance of the play before any others jn fusa] Mi 
gramme that season, I came out to stop it, and beg the A Er pro. 
to come into my room. I remember that as | ‘tea as ae uta 
writing musical criticism for two weekly papers, I was | 
mortified that when Edy introduced me to Ethel] she stare) 
blankly. My name evidently meant nothing to her, The aie me 
now set for her entrance. And what an entrance it was! . 
hurled herself at full length on the sofa facing St John the Bap 
and began a violent attack on Catholics. ‘I was near becoming 
one myself once. Then I wrote a Mass and I think that sweated it 
out of me... As I am always telling Maurice, Catholics 
are a feeble lot, especially if they are converts.’ | 
It amused me to find that Edy was more indignant at this 
attack, delivered with characteristic vehemence, than I was. She 
interrupted it several times with: ‘You are quite wrong there!’ 
They agreed no better when the subject was changed to Edy’s 
mother, whose acting Ethel had never admired. After some 
derogatory remarks about the Lyceum, Ethel asked if it was true 
that Edy had run away from home. ‘I daresay Ellen Terry is a 
trying person to live with.’ I thought this an impertinence, but 
Edy took it with a laugh and explained that she had not left home 
until her mother went on her last American tour. ‘We agreed 
that I should live here until she returned.’ 
I did not take to Ethel at this first meeting. It was not succeeded 
y any others for nearly twenty years. There was of course little 
tieid d for contact with her during the war. It was de 
ated wrota a regular music critic of Time and Tide in the tw aki 
ome flattering notices of Ethel’s compositions, ` 
Was accepted as a friend and invited to oo to see her at Coign. 
ai fh Ought to be mad l a time knew her 
well, and was A e clear that I never at any tl king het 
equently surprised when she was mê 


1 | 
Maurice Baring, who had recently become a Catholic. 
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will and arranging what was to be done with her papers after her 
death, that she should have asked me to be her literary executor, 
am leaving you everything,’ she said, ‘except my correspond- 
ence with Harry Brewster, That goes to his grandson, who, as 
far as 1 am concerned, can publish it, Harry wrote wonderful 
letters, and mine are not so bad, In fact Harry himself put them 
in the same class as Elizabeth Barrett Browning’s.’ 

| looked at the huge box Ethel had had made for these letters, 
and felt it represented a rather large and important slice out of 
her literary executor’s legacy. However, there was plenty left in 
the rows of files on a shelf above her mantelpiece, all plastered 
with as great a diversity of labels as a travelling trunk. I was to 
fnd out later that some of these labels. gave little idea of the 
contents of the files. 

Ethel became impatient at my delay in accepting her proposal. 
‘What’s the matter? Of course you will be paid for the work, and 
it should not take you long. What about £30?’ 

Afraid that she would think I was jibbing at this remuneration 
if | hesitated any longer, I stammered out a far from enthusiastic 
consent to be her literary executor. For this I got the only 
embrace she ever gave me. She was a lonely old woman then, cut 
off by her deafness and her infirmity (she was crippled with 
arthritic gout) from many of her friends. Virginia Woolf, the 
dearest friend of her old age, had just died, which may account 

for her new regard for me. This was not quite successful however 
in removing an old impression that I was no more than an under- 
study of much closer friends. Ethel said nothing on this occasion 
about my writing her biography. I believe she had several other 
people in mind, including Maurice Baring, for that task. It was 
not until after her death in 1944 that I felt the extensive material 
I possessed gave me a special qualification for it. 

Ethel had herself nearly completed the story of her life when 
she died, She had actually written six autobiographical books, 
and begun work on a seventh, A Fresh Start, when the Second 

orld War broke out, She made a great number of notes for this 


ook, but never succeeded in finishing it. 
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At the request of one o ~~ “A PONEOTE oP: f an 
th, the dear brother ‘Bob’ who figures În l 
PN J went to Coign after Ethel’s death, ¢ "Many nery 
OOKS~~ ake 


ot letters, diaries, anicka by her and notebook, 
had left me. If I may say SO, without boasting, it a Which h 
luck to make the journey to Woking from m S ireq Ny 
as this was the time when the ‘doodle-by ? a in in 
Several people had been killed by the fall of ie the aM pang 
at the Waterloo ticket office. I stayed some days a by efor, 
Ethel’s companion and sheep-dog. Soon I became ai ` | 
more than the files had been left me. Box after box 
cuttings and letters had been brought down from the atti. Press. 

It was during these days that, although I slept on Eth | 

deathbed, I could not realize she had died. Coy J a 
abundant life have been extinguished as easily as a oat an 
candle-end? | mg 

It was a relief to hear from General Smyth that | need not 

bother about Ethel’s scores. Not long before her death she had 
made friends with a neighbour, Mrs Kathleen Dale, who Was an 
accomplished musician. After her death, General Smyth asked 
Mrs Dale to be her musical executor. The first thing I decided 
when I got home to find my bedroom (there was no room any- 
where else) littered with my legacy from Ethel, was that I would 
ask her musical executor to contribute a chapter to the bio- 
graphy, devoted exclusively to Ethel’s music. This I did, and 
Mrs Dale’s study appears at the end of this book. 

‘It should not take you long.’ How often I recalled those words 
of Ethel’s when I started sorting her papers. (It actually took me 
two years to decide what to keep and what to tear up.) When 
most depressed by this problem, I had a cheering letter from 
Maurice Bar ing, telling me how glad he had been to hear from 
Genera] Smyth that I had been appointed Ethel’s en 
beer : you find any letters of mine I should ne mee 
I replied i » OF if that is too great a labour, gonit bac 1 
: at I had found very few letters in his writing, 


great number typed and beautifully bound. These he told me 


With 
e that far 
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sd keep. ‘You may find some of them useful should ou wri 
Fthel’s biography.’ This gave me an opening to nnie tie 
„bout a scheme for the biography I had in mind, It was for me to 
write a narrative, each period in it being illustrated by sialon 
tions of her by someone who had then known her well, Baring 
i proved of the scheme, but added: ‘I am afraid I couldn’t sain 
tribute a portrait myself. I can no longer compose anything, It 
makes me shake all over, and if I did write anything about Ethel 
Į would like it to be very good.’ Baring was by this time suffering 
from paralysis agitans, which prevented his holding a pen firmly. 

The scheme came to nothing, partly because the majority of 
contributors I had selected failed me. Either they did not 
answer my letters at all, or pleaded that they were too busy, or 
too ill, to do what I wanted. The few biographical sketches I got 
were disappointing. I was forced to give up the idea of a com- 
posite biography. But as Ethel had practically written her own 
biography in her six autobiographies, the change in my plan was 
not of much importance. 

It struck me that as in many of the obituary notices (she died 
after a mercifully short illness, in 1944) it was claimed that she 
was a better writer than composer, her literary achievements 
should be subjected to the same sort of critical analysis as her 
musical compositions. I asked Miss Sackville-West if she would 
contribute a study of Ethel as a writer. When she consented I 
felt that the original scheme of a biography by several hands was 
after all being realized. 

All seemed to be going well. I started work on the book in 
good heart although I was quite aware that it might take years to 
complete. But it was soon to be interrupted by a long series of 
illnesses and other misfortunes. There was a time when | felt as 
incapable as Maurice Baring of saying anything that was really 
good about Ethel, and thought of handing over the material 
which Ethel had hoarded—she was as great a hoarder as Voltaire 
—to someone younger and in better health than I was. The 
temptation was all the greater after the death of Edith Craig. 
She had been a wonderful help to me in sorting the mass of 
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papers I had brough 
damaged by 4 serious accident in 1955, had improved 
graphy again. It was made more di feu! . tes 
“Cay 


work on my bio 
fresh material came pouring into my workroom, nec 
’ eSsitary 
W . atı 
hat I had written earlier. Now 84 
the 


ood deal of revision of 

book is finished all this work seems well worth wh; 

opinion which I hope will be shared by its readers ; while, MN 
CHRISTOPHER ST Joy 
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Family History 
(1) 


THEL MARY SMYTH was born in London on 23 April 1858, 
fee father was Major-General J. H. Smyth, C.B., of the 
Royal Artillery. Her mother, née Struth, was a descendant 
on the maternal side of the Straceys of Norfolk, Mrs Struth 
being the daughter of Sir Josias Stracey, the fourth baronet. 
After Mr Struth’s death, Mrs Struth went to live in Paris, and 
there Nina Struth, the future Mrs Smyth, spent most of her 
youth, becoming ‘thoroughly Frenchified’ as a neighbour of the 
Straceys remarked when she was sent back to Norfolk to keep 
house for her uncle, Sir Edward Stracey, at Rackheath Hall near 
Norwich. Mrs Struth had married again, and her matrimonial 
troubles, which were to culminate in a judicial separation, 
forced her to agree with the Straceys that it was undesirable for 
her young daughter to remain with her in Paris. She refused 
however to return to England herself. She knew she had lost 
caste with her family through her unfortunate second marriage 
to a man described by her trustee as ‘no better than an 
adventurer’, and in spite of her affection for Nina, preferred 
to part with her than face a situation she felt would be 
intolerably humiliating. Besides, her artistic proclivities had 
made life in Paris more congenial to her than her life in 
England had ever been. After the separation from her second 
husband, who had nearly ruined her financially through his 
extravagance, she took back her maiden name, and as pam 
k ay became quite a famous personage APE e d 
cles, Her salon was frequented by most of the 
I 





2 Ethe] Smyth 





musicians of the da » amo 
Auber, " oe = HR 

Ethel in her childhood knew very lity Ossin i 
mother. ‘She Was hushed up before ai © abo thi 
disgrace.’ It was not unti] the nineties, w hildren ag Sang. 
death, Ethel had the task of going through p after Mrs g Mi 
discovered in the family disgrace’ 4 “T Pa Yth 
attractive woman, with a te 
common with her own. “ hie] Much . 
those to my mother, I came to the ¢ Pen all 
Maman, musically talented 
Injudicious, would have been my favourj 
enough, Ethel does not mention that 
allowed Mrs smyth to 


go to Paris to see Bonne M nce 
she took Ethel with her. A letter from a friend who 


Paris has been sent me, which proves this. The wri 
Mrs Smyth disapproved of her mother’s mén 
that Ethel was put up elsewhere, 

The evidence that there had been at least one Outstandin 
personality among her forebears must have been particularly wel. 
come to Ethel, because she came across it at the time she Was 
making researches for a genealogical study of the Smyth family, 
which were yielding rather disappointing results, Although she 
had traced the records of the branch to which her father belonged 
from 1630, the date when a Yorkshire Smyth settled in Ireland, 
to her own time, she had not discovered any Smyths of great 
distinction, or indeed of great interest. All she could say for 
them was that they were in the main ‘admirably God fearing 
people with pronounced literary tastes’. Her great-uncle Ten 
Smyth, Master of Peterhouse, Cambridge, who in 7 ora 
graduate days had been tutor to Richard Sheridan’s son Tom, 


imes 
our high-water mark in the way of distinction, and I r e 
said to myself that though it must be pleasant to > system 3 
ancestors, the possible legacy of an exhausted nt itis mail 
perhaps not worth the glory of a flaming pedigree. In fa that | 


. etter in our OWP 
to the consistent level of decent mediocrity m 
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attribute the extraordinary health and high spirits of the branch [of 

Smyths to which I belonged].1 

The army, the navy, and the Church were the professions 
most frequently adopted by the Smyths. But a few became 
merchants and bankers. Outstanding among the bankers was 
Thomas Smyth, Ethel’s great-grandfather, Mayor of Liverpool 
towards the end of the eighteenth century. Her descent from 
him was responsible for her being claimed by Liverpool as a 
native when she achieved fame as a composer. The Liverpool 
Mayor's son Edward also went in for banking, but not until after 
he married and left the army. He was at one time manager of the 
Norwich branch of the Bank of England, and it was to Norwich 
that in the year 1848 his son John, then a young officer in the 
Bengal Army, came home on leave. An eventful leave it was to 
prove, for during it he became engaged to the lovely and 
fascinating Nina Struth, and persuaded her to marry him before 
he went back to India. The wedding took place from Rackheath ; 
Sir Edward Stracey gave his niece away, and in grateful recogni- 
tion of the success she had been as mistress of his household, 
presented her with some very fine diamonds. As it had always 
been believed in the Stracey family that they were entailed, his 
right to part with them was contested, but unsuccessfully. The 
bride, who had been whisked off to India directly after the 
wedding, taking the diamonds with her in a brown paper parcel 
sewn into her travelling-dress, probably had no idea of the 
resentment her uncle’s wedding present had provoked among 
her Stracey relations, with whom she had never been popular. 
Anyway it could not have mattered much to her, for she was 
having the time of her life in Anglo-Indian society, Lady Sydney, 
who knew her in those days, told her eldest daughter after her 
death that she and Lord Sydney had agreed that they 

had never come across a more brilliant creature. When she dined 

with us, all other guests, whether English or foreign, became 


ce Smyth, Impressions that Remained, vol. i, p. 6. It would seem that in 
Botton Ethel exaggerated the ‘extraordinary health of the branch of Smyths’ 
ž all ch she belonged, She herself, although sturdy and resilient, was often ill, and 
Be the family were arthritic, l 








he] Smyth 

colourless, not because of 

Vivacity—these things one h Y and 4 

degree, It Was her unique Persona] in of 

she would have been know and sea Ad sha ey 
Claimed al] 

Lady Sydney may haye Exaggerated p rer 
pen-portrait of he» mother j, pi h th 
Smyth had exceptional Social gift hat 
her return to Ẹ 


ngland embitte ry “Dei 
who adored ‘going out’, an 


debarred from both by th 


small income. 





Certaj 
“ntertainin On a nn p tent She 
e restrictions OF a lar ef me 
Moreover, What Social if. the at mt 
military environment in England Was not i 


as In h 
COngenia] T 
was not as popular as her husban id 


d with their ne; ' Sae 
talk’, Ethel Writes, ‘sparkled with subtle turns ne Oours H 


and co 
l'esprit francais in English garb—a 

more than the stolid faces of the rural 
these pearls were lavished,’ Perhaps this lack of ap 
one of her special gifts may have consoled 

so few opportunities for manifesting them 
her quick-witted children took in her cony 
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In her childhood a small 
ETHEL’S FIRST HOME was at aa ' 7 Se 
j | surroundings. Her father to i 
p kate ia, because it was no great distance from 
his return from India, be Ses a 
lwich, where he had been give | ee aad 
imate t. He rode to his office daily on his pr wi 
m ath | a versatile animal able to serve 
e Fibi cart-horse as well. i 
l Sideu Place, originally a small, Ti i 
had ai enlarged not long e iai 
iti f a new wing. So there "P inni g 
es ildren, their parents and the grt 
Seat ‘glass children were ere arrival 
Later, when ue d. but as soon after 
house was co i 


swine for w 


Preciation of 
Mrs Smyth for havin 
that, and the del 


ersation. 


ight 


een Anne house, 

e 
ths’ time by i 
of room in 1t * 
randparen's. 


Grant- 


Family History 
§ 
rather Smyth died (at the age of 96) and Grandmother Smyth 


went to live with an aunt there was no need for it, The Smyths 
stayed on at Sidcup until 1867. Then General Smyth’s promotion 
to the command of the Royal Artillery at Aldershot compelled 
him to look for a house in that district. He found one at Frimley. 
Frimhurst, as it was called, was a much grander house than 
Sidcup Place, with an entrance lodge and about thirty-two acres 
of grounds. Yet we gather from Ethel’s description of her two 
homes, in her autobiography, that Sidcup was the more attractive, 
She certainly loved it best, but that may have been because, as 
she writes discerningly: ‘A home you come to know in later life 
can never be as poetical a memory as one you left when very 
young, and never saw again.’ 1 The charm of Sidcup Place for the 
children was that it stood in grounds large and varied enough for 
many different activities. Besides the walled kitchen garden, with 
its fruit trees and borders of flowers, there was a lawn flanked by 
an enormous acacia ‘which never failed to bloom’, and a fine 
cedar. Beyond the lawn, there was a shrubbery. Beyond that 
again a nut-plat, both ideal places for hide and seek. There were 
roomy stables, a granary, a farm-yard, a duck-pond, and a loft 
where weapons looted by General Smyth on his Indian campaigns 
were stored away. “We happened to love fighting, and often 
fought with these weapons among ourselves, not infrequently in 
anger. It is strange that we did each other no serious damage.’ A 
photograph of Ethel at the age of five, chosen by her at the age 
of sixty for the frontispiece to Impressions that Remained, makes it 
easy to believe that she was, as she herself admits, a naughty and 
quarrelsome child. The determined young face in the photograph 
has a most truculent expression. It explains why at least on one 
occasion, her father was driven to beating her ‘with one of 
grandmamma’s wooden knitting-needles, a thing about 24 feet 
long with a knob at one end’, and why her mother often boxed 
her ears, This punishment, which was not considered dangerous 
in Victorian days, may have had something to do with the deaf- 
ness with which Ethel was afflicted at an unusually early age. In 


1 Impressions that Remained, vol. i, p. 63. 
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| r y aW 
‘We kné 


f certain : 
(3) 
7 t during these ear ly years at Sidcup 


£ e 
i digious musical talent. 


elativ es. 


> evi e tha 
d any pr 0 


kl composed 


THERE B P 
Ethel showe 


| don’t thin 
little duets, $ 
and in the qua 
had I been listening, $ 


in the Sidcup days, put Mary and I sang 
imple tunes tO which I put ‘seconds , a it was called, 
ty of those seconds and my accompaniments, I myself 
hould certainly have detected a natural gift, 
But to‘ judge these things takes an expert, and my mother had had 


no real musical training. Transposing and playing by ear came natur- 
ally to me, but so it did to her, so she would not have been much 


impressed by that; or, perhaps she thought I was conceited enough 
without special encouragement as regards my music. 


Music does not seem even to have been among her major 
interests until the memorable day when at the age of twelve she 
a a — sonata for the first time. She owed this 
oduction t : ; ` | 
athe Gedo © classical music to a governess who had studied 
pag Conservatorium : this gov : : 
a different class from her de PENS Yee aE 1 
incapable, accord, predecessors at Frimhurst, who were 
right notes’, A 8 to Ethel, of ‘distin ishin fr 
de» At any rate the guishing wrong irom 
rmine th sonata was pl 
conceived a vuole course of played well enough to 
j ved the lan, carri d 0t Ethel’s future, ‘] then and there 
zi 2 e . 
haa Ng up my |; ut seven years later, of studying at 
one i n not kee her Y lle to Music,’ 2 ° 
In . 
er “Urroundin l ya secret, but anno d 
1 á un 3 a 
Impressions that R at no one took ie It to every 
ed, vo) It seriously, not even 


th P. 61, 
2 Ibid., vol. 1, p. 85. 
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verness who had inspired it, did not dishearten 
o have had no doubt whatever that one day her 
be realized. The high opinion she had of her 
t have been a help to being faithful to it in spite 
t, which hardened into downright opposition 


the musical go 
per. She seme : 
bition would 
musical gilts mus 
g Jiscouragemen 
when she grew up. 

In 1872 Ethel and her elder sister Mary were sent to school. 
Their education by governess after governess had not been a 
success, and the fact that the younger children had now reached 
an age when they too had to be educated involved the introduc- 
tion of a nursery governess with whom the school-room gover- 
ness thought it beneath her dignity to associate. The scenes 
between them drove both Ethel’s parents to despair. But since 
at this time it was not considered ‘the thing’ in the class to 
which the Smyths belonged to send girls to school, Mrs Smyth 
was reluctant to take this way out of her troubles. It was her 
friend and neighbour, Mrs Longman, wife of the head of the 
famous publishing firm, who at last persuaded her to send her 
elder daughters to a school at Putney, kept by an old governess 
of the Longmans. The school had more in its favour than Mrs 
Longman’s recommendation. Had not the headmistress casually 
intimated to Mrs Smyth that among the pupils were the daughter 
of a Baronet, and the daughters of two Honourables? 

The youngest of the family, Bob, five years old on the day his 
sisters left home, could remember later in his life being brought 
down from the nursery to say good-bye. ‘They both looked 
rather solemn, sitting on straight-backed chairs in the hall, 
dressed in long black braided coats with mauve scarfs tied tightly 
round their necks with huge bo der their chi 

with huge bows under their chins. I felt sorry 
for them without knowing exactly why.’ As it had been im- 
pressed on them by their parents that they were being sent to 
school because they were quite ‘unmanageable’ at home, they 
may have felt they were leaving in disgrace. They may have been 
afraid too that they would be ‘managed’ at school fficientl 
than would be vl E BYE more <¢ cient I 
pleasant, There is no indication however in Ethel’s 


+ Brigadier-General Robert Smyth, D,S.O. 
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lum was comprehensive. Masters came 

ulu | 
teach music, drawing, astronomy and chemistry, 

, lessons in literature, history, mathe- 

‘But I still think’, Ethel writes, 


‘that among the most important things I was taught was now to 
darn stockings.’ The music-master, a black-bearded, speotac ed 
little German Jew’ tried in vain to interest his most gifted pupil 
in his own compositions. She would not even look at them. Why 
should she, already deep in Schumann, Schubert and Beethoven, 
be asked to learn salon pieces by Herr S.? At school, as at home, 
she felt she was more musical than anyone else. 
| The ‘Book of Passions’, as she called a notebook in which she 
aia e the girls and women to whom, had she 
ave proposed, had many new entries at 


‘ a youn irls of s 
passions’ for fa of a romantic temperament have these 


thei 
to more than Schwa “ir own sex, but they rarely amount 
may make t cating any inherent sexual 
mes they Were “m persist in later life. In ante- 
el writes with re certain] Bs ge 
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Jet absurd as they may have seemed to her in retrospect, 
a hë forerunners of the many passionate friendships 
they W“ yen she formed in her maturity. Although the most 
with eal enduring of her human relationships was with a 
jen were always to attract her more than men. In 
any te to Henry Brewster, ‘I wonder why it is so much 
to love my own sex passionately than yours. I can’t 
m a very healthy-minded person. ` Yet the 





easier for me 
make it out for la 
is simple enough. 


explanation j 
(4) 


SOON AFTER Ethel left school the Smyth family suffered a tragic 
he eldest son, Johnny, died in 1875, two and a 


bereavement. T 
half years after a hunting accident which at first was not con- 


sidered very serious. Johnny went back to Westminster with a 
-slight limp to go on with his education. A brilliant future had 
been predicted for him by his masters, but soon all schemes for 
+t had to be abandoned. He became a helpless cripple and had to 
take to a wheel-chair. Surgeons consulted, in both Germany and 
England, could do nothing for him. He endured his long and 
sinful illness with ‘marvellous fortitude and sweetness’. 
Johnny had been Ethel’s model in their early childhood, her 
tastes being essentially boyish, but there was always a lack of 
sympathy between them. ‘Himself of a quiet, orderly disposition 
he disliked the violent ways that made my mother call me the 
on petrel ”, Anyhow | thought he judged me severely.’ 1 In 
el’s touching account of his death, there is no evidence of 


great personal grief. 


abe fortnight he had suffered from terrible headaches, as usual 

a E, z complaint. One night at dessert, taking up a biscuit he 

dh tok = I can’t read the letters on this biscuit.” He then 

— q l we thought fainting, but a tumour on the brain had 
, and he became unconscious by slow degrees.” 


1 Impressions that Rema j 
$ ined, vol. i, p. 10. 
2 Ibid., vol. i, p. 80. Pa 
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His last conscious words were endearin ly considerate 
let this illness of mine stop the girls weddings, | 

‘The girls’ were his sisters Alice and Mary, Alice, the di 
of the Smyth family, had ‘come out while Ethel ee 7 
school and become engaged soon after he; début 4, 
Davidson, brother of the Dean of 


at 

Windsor, afterward, M 

bishop of Canterbury. While the young couple Were waiti 2 

an impending improvement in Harry Davidson s Prospects beton 

fixing the date of their marriage, Mary had also becom ; 
The beauty of the fami 
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particular favour 
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II 


y While she denies in /mpressions that Remained that she 





h in her ultimate future she admits that she sometimes 
ever ith other ideas of it: a great social position, for instance: 
oy? ed to spend hours studying the Peerage, and settling which 

I 1; eldest son Was to give me the position I was so well fitted 
p n. In another mood I thought of becoming a nun.’ But 
ome purpose was never entirely abandoned. 


It was like a 
showed me; 
the midst of 
vanished.” 
What made it re-appear, more ostinato than ever, was the 
stationing at Aldershot of Mr Ewing, an officer in the Army 
service Corps. The Smyth family, much to their excitement, 
learned that he was none other than the Ewing who had com- 
posed the popular hymn, ‘Jerusalem the Golden’, in which, to 
quote Ethel, ‘there is a sort of groping. ecstasy, confined in 
Ancient and Modern fetters’. Eagerness to make Mr Ewing’s 
ntance was increased when it became known that Mrs 
Ewing was the author of the stories for children in Aunt Judy’s 
Magazine.’ Although General Smyth reported that Ewing was a 
‘queer fish? Mrs Smyth lost no time in calling on Mrs Ewing. 
They took to one another at their first meeting, and eventually 
became great friends. “Aunt Judy’, as Mrs Ewing liked to be 
called at Frimhurst, was adored by the whole family. They were 
proud that some of the incidents in her most famous story 
Jackanapes were inspired by young Bob’s experiences at Frimley 
Fair. Mrs Ewing came of a musical family—her brother, Alfred 
Scott Gatty, was a successful song-writer—so it is not surprising 
that she quickly recognized that Ethel’s musical talent was excep- 
tonal, She persuaded her husband to lookat the girl's compositions 
apt a worthy of Boswell, have some psychological interest. 
natural in anyone en was ae e persist. The nun ambition was 
y religious as Ethel. 


2] . 
pressions that Remained, vol. i, p. 109. 


of the rt ey well-known works are Jackanapes, A Flat Iron for a Farthing and Jan 


fa 
pi lost fait 


basso ostinato which, as subsequent counterpoint studies 
will sometimes be shifted to a less obvious position in 
other voices and seem to the eye of ignorance to have 


acqual 


TD 





Ethel Smy th 
her pare 
ie was that he told her parents that sh 
12 , resu < at once be educated. € 
: pia?" and mus” § 
nd heal iclal, “ lisliked my new frie 
| was 4 bor! mur » he personally disli y nd, as 
fi 


ae » and foresa € 
“ther was ir ) the English type, a saw that t i 
My fathe true tc lorsed warmly by one who knew 


t tl 
seople 7 ene 1 > 1 r ' € 
did al a would now l i sosed that he himself should beo: 
Leipelg idea fr Ewing prol mother | 8 
t straw was when » but on this point my » UFBEd on b 


last $ mon , yo 4 
ig me harmony ; ect for her husband ’s judgment, came 


> teachil res : 
a Judy, who had n So it was settled that twice a Week ] 
Í p- “nto m ca ° z , 
over definitely In f 7 er to Aldershot and submit My exerciseş to 


was to drive A 
his inspection. 

1] went well for a time. Ewing was a cap ah e tage, Besides 

= Eth | harmony instruction, he analysed her compositions 
iv] e r r p 
Tele how capital his criticism was, and how pithily expresseq, 
He sowed the seed of her future inclination to the operatic form 
of music, by ‘banging and bellowing his way’ through the score, 
of Lohengrin and The Flying Dutchman, and of her Passionate 
interest in orchestration by giving her a copy of Berlioz’ famous 
treatise on the subject. Besides this musical education from 
Mr Ewing, Ethel had some literary education from Mrs Ewing 
She would “good-naturedly correct and comment on the English 
of little articles I wrote for some obscure Parish Magazine, 
declaring she could soon turn me into a writer’ Eventually Ethel 


turned herself into a writer. Mrs Ewing made no mistake about 

her literary promise, 
The Ewing 

assure her of h 


by her father. He had 
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I 
_ amorous. When years later she Published the = 3 
- must have been astonished at the constr Ctter,2 itg 
rea 


ọn it. As the Ewings had orders to leave Aldera ra "i 
ut storm it roused, Ethel was not deprived of much it 
An action. But she had learned More from this incident ah 
y aifaculty she would have in Overcoming her father’s ae 
ai nets the plan on which she had set hey heart, Ewing het 
-oafirmed his low opinion of the moral Standards of artists, 
according to Ethel, the life she Proposed to lead seemed to him 
equivalent to going on the streets, One night at dinner, when 
there was a discussion between him and her mother about what 
Drawing-Room she had better be presented at, Ethel] infuriated 
him by saying she saw no object in being presented at all as she 
was going to Leipzig. Instead of shutting her up as usual with 
‘Stuff and nonsense!’ he yelled melodramatically: ‘I would 
sooner see you under the sod!’ 


There was no breach with Mrs 


er 
er 
harmon 


Ewing after General Smyth’s 
attack on her husband. She often stayed at Frimhurst during the 


next few years, taking care of the family when Mrs Smyth was 
away. Some of the charming letters she wrote to Mrs Smyth were 
published by Ethel in the second volume of Impressions that Re- 
mained * with the rather derogatory comment that they are spoiled 
by their writer’s constant references to back-aches, head-aches 
and other ailments. ‘I think she really was not strong, but = = 
a tendency to enjoy bad health. As her father wrote wt e A 
“Dear Juliana is always better, thank you, but — qui phan i 
This jocular suggestion that Mrs Ewing was a = e ores rh 
refuted by her biographer, Mrs Maxwell. The pere E 
first symptoms of a painful malady. Poor Aunt Judy di 


at an earlier age than most of its victims. 


(5) 


hter for 
THERE was a truce in the war between e TES to 
nearly two years, from 1875 to 1877. eines i 


1 In Impressions that Remained, = l, D 
2 Impressions that Remained, vol, ii, pp. 
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f d. She never Meng: 
d capitula he social di o neq 
th zest into tne Version 


t’. On the whole she fona 


14 thel ha 


that wi 
lieved rse 
have be : rew he vast ‘come ou paii 
unty’ girl w, undest forn 
à 
a CO k 5 the sO 


dinner-par® dining out; not only from greedines. 


` C. è lk and ] zi ' 
still love ld and young, the ta aughte 
I loved, n of the mingling a. atmosphere under the infly S 


but becat? ming-UP © d to sing at o a 
an the grat Winner, was always asked to sing at once, ang, 
m After ainne?, 


good cheer: 


e 
> that no one 
took care i 

was eliminated. 


‘appointing. Ethel loved dancing, especially When 

Balls were et its own sake, but partners, only One 
the me kain had any notion of time, marred her enjoyment of 
È iad what a mistake it was to show gratitude 7 that ONE too 
arany. ‘He would think I wanted to marry him! The discovery 
that the ballroom was the antechamber to matrimony made Ethel 
feel out of place there. ‘I had no talent for flirtation.’ In spite of 
that disability she was not without admirers, and once 
became engaged. This happened while she was on a visit to 
Ireland. (Country-house visiting was one of her social pastimes 
during the truce.) The young man she accepted ‘from flattered 
vanity, light-heartedness, adventurousness, anything you please 


except love’ was William Wilde, Oscar Wilde’s brother. It is 
doubtful tha 


bought h Ae was any more in earnest than she was, but he 
s i PA “gagement r ing, and wrote her passionate letters 
tae insistence that the engagement 
to E ‘ . present’ was extremely distasteful 
thel, Where w the fun of bes yom’ 4 
anything about +49 “ing engaged if no one was to 
8 out it? In ia y 
ement, addin he © Weeks she wrote to break o 
gold band endin : 8 t t she would li 


ke to keep the ring, ‘a 
8 1 two P P 
ccasional]y though “asped hands’, as a souvenir., 


Ise should get at the piano the musica] torture 


at least 


5 Was at rarely » SHE went to concerts in 
me friend aterloo and taken to St Jam es’s Hall 
r » 


amily approved. One of her 
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I5 
es was Mrs George Schwabe, who knew c1. 
chapé ee day she presented Ethel to her in ra ae phu- 
i recital. Oddly enough the impression of that first Biia 
with the wonderful ae "e — to know well in Germany 
jater Was not one that remained’. The concert she was ney i io 
forget WaS ê Saturday Popular Concert at which Brahms’; 
‘iebeslieder Waltzes were superbly sung by Friedlander and 
Redeker, Henschel and Shakespeare. It was the first time she 
had heard any music by Brahms. It kindled in her a fire of 
admiration for the composer's genius which set her own musical 
aspirations ablaze. She went home to begin the struggle with her 
Gther all over again. But this time she adopted different tactics. 
| determined to make life at home so intolerable that they 
would have to let me go to Leipzig for their own sakes.’ She 
refused to go to church, refused to go to parties, refused to go 
out riding, refused to speak to anyone, and spent most of the day 
in her bedroom with the door locked. Bob Smyth remembered 
‘listening with awed delight from the back landing while Papa 
kicked at Ethel’s bedroom door’. The rebel had the consolation 
of knowing that her mother was secretly on her side, and that 
she had influential friends who openly supported her. “Of course 
you ought to let Ethel go to Leipzig’, the more fearless of them 
told General Smyth. His opposition weakened. He even began to 
discuss the terms of surrender. One was that Ethel was to come 
home every summer for the vacation. Another that if she could 
not live on the allowance he proposed to make her, she would 
have to come home for good. ‘I’m not going to sell your mother’s 
diamonds to pay your debts.’ At last, when the allowance was 
Pronounced to be sufficient, and he was assured of the respect- 
ability of the family under whose roof Ethel was to start life in 
Leipzig, he gave in. Under the charge of her brother-in-law, 
Davidson, who knew Germany well, she left home on 
26 July 1877 for the place whose name had been written on her 

cart for seven years. She was just nineteen. 
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The Leipz! g Student 


(1) 
ar to be off to Leipzig a m me Won 
suer WAS $ ne „rrived some W eeks before the beginnin 
fi battle that h Conservatorium. The first days after her 
the 


of the pn ture Were spent in exploring the town, 
g e 


professor Heimbach, had been told that 
Her landlady, oe to take care of themselves, yet she was a 
English girls knew tals oing out in the street by herself. She 
little aaa nai ee cerned had she known that this was 
i tape colo girls of Ethel’s class in England. 

It has already been mentioned that Ethel had always been met 
by a friend, or a friend’s servant, at Waterloo when she went to 
concerts in London from Frimhurst. Recalling the first ‘fine 
careless rapture of this freedom to ramble about Leipzig un- 
attended, she told her brother-in-law, Charles Hunter, that she 
had only once been accosted in the street in Germany. ‘Well, | 
don’t see that’s anything to boast of,’ was his comment. 

Leipzig, famous for its University, its fairs, its literary and 
aa activities, had by 1877 become architecturally un- 
ine sae for the Rathhaus, a Gothic building with 
Citadel. with a = with verdigris, the Pleissenburg, oF 
Century houses jn the ra Squat tower, and a few sixteenth- 
o associated wit D; pa of the town with the high-pitched 
ma, rose-coloured sas S pictures, Ethel, although she was 

T we joy during e ®s, saw little to write home about. 
Where Bach r rambles was to gaze at the Thomas 


Played the organ, and at the Thomas 


brother-in-law 


The Leipzig Student 
he was Cantor. She would linger too outsid i 
ide the 


her 
Ta 
sch toriums and the Gewandhaus where the concerts fam 
5 1 > a ‘ ou 
cons” Europe were given. Built, as its name ‘Cloth oo 


po if commercial not musical purposes, its 
adia ne the less perfect.’ ete 
d German singers, Friedlander and Red 

He two 7 edeker, wh 

Ps o Ethel had made in England (after hearing aaa 
an Liebeslieder Waltzes), lived in Leipzig. Coming home for 
al day there in the summer of 1877 they looked up Ethel, and 
her to spend a fortnight with them in the Thuringian 
As Redeker was one of Ethel’s ‘passions’, the invitation 
q with enthusiasm. ‘When I learnt that Henschel was 
later, I had some notion of the unutterable 


a 
invit 

Forest: 
was accepte 
to join the party 


happiness that was in store for me.” 


But only a vague noti 
musicians in a little woo 
out to be, what words can tell? L 


on, for what that first sojourn with real 
den house on the verge of the forest turned 
et it be remembered that never in 


my life had I met anyone capable of judging whether or not I was the 
born musician Mr Ewing had proclaimed me, and after all he himself 
was but a gifted amateur. Here I found my compositions listened to 
by a man who himself was a composer, who as regards musical 
equipment was on a level with Brahms or anyone else in the great 
music world . . - I have never heard anything to compare with his 
singing—to his own accompaniment of course—of Brahms, Schubert, 
Beethoven—in fact any and every composer. He would sit down at 
the rickety old piano in our lodgings, and all the things in musical 
literature I had ever wanted to hear, not to speak of others I had 
never even heard of . . . were poured out before me.” 


Besides this unforgettable fortnight in Thuringia, Ethel owed 
to Friedlander an introduction to the Réntgens. Herr Koncert- 


wis The new Konzerthaus which replaced the old Gewandhaus was not built until 
o—4. 

* Impressions that Remained, vol. i, pp- 15 5-6. This is Ethel’s first reference to 
George Henschel, for many years a close friend of hers. He was famous, especially in 
a where he settled in 1884, as composer and conductor as well as singer. ; 
eck n the London Symphony Concerts, which were an important iana 0 
any a e in London for eleven years (1 886-97). Of his sixty compositions ew i 

À 4 now performed. He was knighted in 1914» and died in 1934 
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n the mus | _dish was no 
f laine „t an egg-dish roh 
comp know. It is my fault, 1 oug 
' 3 

that andante! | 
ok Ethel to their hearts without a moment’s 


—_— delighted with the early compositions she 
hesitation. They war a f her talent was as prompt and 


, Their recognition o 
ea n Henschel’s; they were as astonished as he was that 
che had had no regular tuition. Papa Rontgen declared the theme 


-n the rondo of her first pianoforte sonata to be so ‘pure and 
fresh that one could almost swear it was Mozart’. Other musicians 
who heard Ethel sing some of her own songs at a party given by 
yon Milde (a star of the Berlin Opera) were as laudatory. In after 
years when Ethel, a mature and fully equipped composer had to 
fight, for the most part in vain, to get a hearing in Germany for 
her music, she may have recalled with some amusement the hit 
she made asa fledgling in Leipzig. Its effect on her is described in 
a letter to her mother. 


- i» rah S “nowing that when I went on so about cultivating 
doubted whether it wrong! For though I felt it myself I sometime 
living in a not musi aa only for a woman, and an Englishwoman, 
whether such talent circle, that I was anything particular in music, 
aside for it, And a i have, deserved to have everything else put 
mother darling, that ae it does deserve it, . . . Dont think, 

makes me lose my head, that I fancy I have 
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ut pen to paper to become famous. It is just this; men who 
d among musicians all their lives, who have been hand 
th Schumann and Mendelssohn, and are so now with 
Rubinstein, say they seldom saw such talent; in a 
never! I know though that years and years of hard work are 
before me, years in which little or nothing I do shall be printed— 
that I have resolved on—years in which I shall be nobody, and at the 
end of which is perhaps a laurel crown awaiting for me in the shape 


have live 
in glove wi 


Brahms and 


woman 


of a name! + 

In spite of Ethel’s protestation in this letter that recognition of 
her talent by musicians whose judgment she trusted had not 
rurned her head, it is clear that she did not relish her humble 
position as one of three hundred pupils at the Conservatorium. 
She complains, in her recollections of her first term there, of 
‘the atmosphere of superficiality and indifference her masters 
distilled’, and describes her lessons from Reinecke,? for com- 
position, and Jadassohn, for counterpoint and theory generally, 
as ‘rather a farce’. Reinecke, a prolific composer, and the 
conductor of the Gewandhaus concerts, was ‘quite unable to 
conceal his polite indifference to the compositions submitted to 
him’. Jadassohn,? a well-known writer of canons, “always came 
to his class a quarter of an hour late, and spent the first ten 
minutes telling the pupils funny stories, which left him little time 
for correcting mistakes in the exercises and canons he had set 
them’. Maas, who taught Ethel the piano, was more con- 
scientious, but ‘a dull teacher’. Ethel admits that it was probably 
more her fault than his that her way of managing her hands was 
far from graceful. It was this which made Clara Schumann say 
when they got to know one another that she didn’t mind hearing 
Ethel play, but couldn’t bear to look at her. No one was ever to 


: Letter to Mrs Smyth (12 August 1877). 
em e Reinecke (1 824-1910). The best of his numerous compositions 
e a or the piano. His Concerto in F sharp minor was once a well- 
is ai mmi As a conductor he is said to have let the music do its own 
len Be ng all sensational effects. 
for his skill a ssohn (1831-1902). Composer of over 100 works, was renowned 
where he ta nto He was himself trained at the Leipzig Conservatorium, 
French and ea or many years, His theoretical works translated into English, 
were at one time much esteemed, 
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Gruppe 2" nnn did not come VF = ee 
if the Conserv „e been as disappointed in her 1ellow student, 
she seems to je C ewandhaus concerts, the Opera, the 
as in her mastery mall concert hall behind the Gewandhaus 
chamber music 1N the 1 was lost in a dream of delight during 


gave her constant JOY: © On Saturdays and Sundays she went to 


ipzig. 
rst season mO Theatre, given in those days at reduced 


ices, by way of improving her German and her knowledge of 
s classics simultaneously ‘ Marie Geistinger, who played the 
leading parts in the tragedies in the repertory was soon added to 
s youthful passions. ‘I was quite mad about 


the long list of Ethel 
the cade and after the performances used to stand outside 


the stage-door for long half-hours in the snow to see her fly into 
her carriage.’ Then, becoming bolder, Ethel took to buying little 

bunches of violets or roses, and bribing the stage-door keeper 
to take them up to the Geistinger’s dressing-room with a card 
‘ascribed with her name and a few words of impassioned 
admiration. 

At last the actress responded, to these attentions by inviting 
Ethel to come and see her. ‘The shock of seeing Maria Stuart at 
close quarters in a tight-fitting dark blue satin bodice, covered 
with spangles, rouged up to the eyes, and wearing a fluffy light 
wig, produced a commotion in my breast as when the tide turns 
against a strong wind.’ 1 Yet in spite of this shock, and the dis- 
ing off en like many actresses, was less interest- 
Ser sae a ae > n on it, Ethel went to see, her again and agam 

e. She was reluctant to admit that she had taken 4 
goose for a swan. Possibly the Geisti | d with 
the gauche English girl, wh istinger was as much bored W 
girl soon became with h ose German was far from fluent, as the 

er; but it was not she who brought their 


1 Im 
Pressions that 
Remained, vol, i, pp. 175-7. 
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acquaintance, which had never ripened into friendship, to an 
and: Through an introduction to Frau Doktor Brockhaus, one of 
the great ladies of Leipzig, Ethel had made many friends in a 
society almost as conventional as the one in which she had been 
brought up in England. It was one of these friends, Frau 
Tauchnitz, wife of the English Consul, a member of the famous 

ublishing firm, who, horrified to hear that Ethel was on visit- 
ing terms with the Geistinger, told her what an undesirable 
acquaintance she had made. ‘I am sure your dear Frau Mama 
would disapprove of your having anything to do with that 
woman.’ Frau Tauchnitz then proceeded to enlighten Ethel 
about ‘that woman’s numerous marriages, divorces, and love- 
affairs °. 

Perhaps if Ethel had got any pleasure out of her visits to the 
Geistinger she would not have agreed so readily that she ought to 
drop her. Still she seems to have been genuinely shocked at Frau 
Tauchnitz’s revelations. Otherwise she would surely have done 
the dropping more tactfully than by writing to the Geistinger to 
say she was not coming to see her again, for a reason that if she 
‘reflected on her past life she would understand’. What the 
Geistinger’s reaction to this letter, rightly described by Ethel 
years later as ‘odious’, can be only conjectured as she never 
answered it. Probably she was more amused than hurt. As for 
Ethel she could never recall that letter without being ‘filled with 
self-loathing’. In spite of that it was not a lesson to her that toute 
la vérité n’est pas bonne à dire. What she thought to be the truth she 
was always to say without any consideration for people’s feelings, 
long after she had not the excuse of youth and ignorance for her 


uncompromising frankness. 


(2) 
IN The Quest for Proust André Maurois tells us that Proust realized 
in the last years of his life that the writer has one duty only—to 
live for his work; that friendship because it wastes time can 
involve a breach of that duty, and an abdication of the self; that 
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relationship A f assumin at Ethel Smyth would haye 

beware © if she had lived only for music 
and occupations. It may be 
her personality, and 


aroued that E j Jistinctive quality it might have lacked if she 
e her music 2 “° ged. Kathleen Dale, the author of the 
of Ethel ’s compositions in this biography, 
and intellectual friendships were 


maintains 

the breath d indispensable to her creative 
faculty’. There is certainly some truth in this. We know that the 
majority of her most important works were directly inspired by 
some emotional experience. 

The friends Ethel made during her first year in Leipzig were 
all in sympathy with her musical aspirations, most of them being 
musicians themselves. There was Livia Frege, who in her youth 
Ss celebrated concert singer ; both Mendelssohn and 

edicated songs to her. 


ther interests 
d and developed 
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k of Wagner, was growing contemptuous of its former 
are of the fact, but did not consider it necessary even 


dolsshe #8 ™ 


to discuss the matter." 
Ethel met Frau Livia first in the State Box, known as the Frege 
=. over the orchestra in the Gewandhaus; she was often 
i uently invited there. A friend of Frau Livia’s, who dis- 
= od of Ethel and her bohemian ways, told her that in the 
little basket hung on a peg in the box on arrival, there was usually 
‘ parcel of cold ham. ‘And pray why not?’ said Frau Livia in a 
manner that crushed the mischief-maker. 

Many a young musician’s early works were tried out before a 
select audience at Frau Livia’s house. It was at one of these 
gatherings that Ethel met Mendelssohn’s daughter Lili Wach. 
The friendship with her and her husband, Professor of Juris- 
prudence at Leipzig University, and their numerous children 
ew warmer and closer as time went on; it was unbroken when 
Lili died suddenly in 1906. Ethel’s first impression of Lili is 
recorded in a letter to her mother, written in February 1878. 


She is one of the sweetest, most charming little women I ever saw. 
Very pretty and gentle, and has just that charm of manner that made 
her father so much beloved. She is very like him in face. She was too 
nice to me, begged me to come and see her as soon as ever I could. 
So did some people I’ve been dying to know for ages, but hadn't met 
before. Their name is von Herzogenberg. She is quite lovely—a great 
musician—very learned—a daughter of the Hanoverian Minister in 


Berlin, Baron Stockhausen. 


Elisabeth von Herzogenberg, known to her friends as Lisl, was 
soon to take precedence of both Livia Frege and Lili Wach in 


Ethel’s passionate heart. 


If ever I worshipped a being on earth it was Lisl . . . At the time 
I first met her [1878] she was twenty-nine, not really beautiful but 
better than beautiful, at once dazzling and bewitching; the fairest 
of skins, fine-spun, wavy golden hair, curious arresting greenish- 
brown eyes, and a very noble, rather low forehead behind which you 
knew there must be an exceptional brain. I never saw a more 


1 Impressions that Remained, vol. i, p. 189. 
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t which is one of the sympathetic traits in the German 
Tt really was true that with her sunshine came in a 

character. - 1 dls wel succumbed equally to her charm. As her 
i ee notoriously happy» possibly too because her brilliant 
talents inspired a certain awe, men did not dare make love to her.1 


A photograph of Lisl in fancy dress, a very unbecoming one, 
among the illustrations in Impressions that Remained , bears little 
resemblance to Ethel’s romantic verbal portrait. Perhaps Lisl was 
not photogenic ; perhaps the photographer must be blamed, but 
it is impossible to detect a vestige of charm in the cold hard face 
in this photograph. The steely eye suggests too that there was 
a streak of cruelty in Lisl’s nature, tender and kind though it 
seemed on the surface. Her brother-in-law, Henry Brewster, one 
of the few people who found her personality unattractive, and was 

near disliking her, is reported to have said that ‘to drive a spear 
= e deeply into that soil would be to break its point’. Ethel was 
E aee that there was some truth in this when the warm and 
aa = ron her and Lisl came suddenly me 
® in the spring of pe 8 9s would have repudiated it indignan’ y 
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‘cal talent of her wonderful child soon became her first 
She was well-equipped to take a hand in it. She could 
d play from score more easily than many experienced 
ductors ; her all-round musical knowledge and her astute 
is astonished Brahms; he valued her criticism of 
n 

his compos! 
stayed in her 


tions, wrote to her as one musician to another,! and 


house whenever he came to Leipzig. 

Fortunately for Ethel, Lisl’s husband, Heinrich Aloysius, 
Freiherr von Herzogenberg, president of the Leipzig Bach 
Verein, and an. industrious, if not gifted, composer, took an 
interest almost as keen as his wife’s in the ‘child’s’ musical 
education. At his invitation Ethel showed him her Conserva- 
torium exercise books; he pointed out one gross uncorrected 


ror after another, and then proposed undertaking her tuition 


er 
n,’ he said, ‘for I have never given a 


himself. “It will be great fu 


lesson in my life.’ 


A more learned musician can never have existed; without trouble 


he turned out fugues, canons, etc., etc., that could be read back- 
wards, upside down or in a looking-glass . . - He used to compose 


for a given number of hours daily, and as may be guessed the result 
was often dry . . . I remember his once remarking rather touchingly 


that he made no claim to having anything new to say—merely hoped 


to hand on a good tradition.? 


a nominal fee, ‘for honour’s 


Ethel insisted on his accepting 
lessons all the more because 


sake’. No doubt she enjoyed the 
Lisl became her fellow pupil. The hard work they involved, 


however, combined with the excitement of her new life, told on 


her health. A severe illness, described by her as ‘a nervous 
o take to her bed. Lisl, who was 


for a holiday in Austria when the 
eparture, and nursed the ‘child’ 


break-down’, compelled her t 
on the point of leaving Leipzig 
illness began, postponed her d 
tenderly and efficiently. 


1 
ao correspondence between Brahms and Elisabeth von Herzogenberg was 
shed in the first and second volumes of the collected letters and there are 


re references to her in Kalbeck’s biography. 
mpressions that Remained, vol. i, p. 196. 
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l 
It was not u i 
turn home to which she had agreed when she left was due_ 
re 


E ted to leave her. 
goer had kept in touch with her family since he, 
departure for Leipzig, corresponding regularly with her mother 
and sisters, the warmth of her welcome home seems to have 
astonished her. She had not at any rate expected her father to be 
so cordial to the unrepentant rebel against his authority. More 
likely he would be annoyed that she had made a success of the 
life she had chosen. Possibly the fact that she had never exceeded 
her allowance had gone a long way to reconciling him to it. He 
was pleased too to find that she had not lost the love of horses and 
dogs which had always been a bond between them, and was as 
keen as ever on games and sport. What pleased him was far from 
pleasing Lisl, whose letters from Austria during Ethel’s holiday 
in England are full of remonstrances with her for dissipating 
energy on so many trivial diversions. 
What = say about your multifarious occupations fills me with 
a It seems to me you have a specific duty to your gift 
Sections a should not let yourself be drawn away in other 
Why shout i S set = in the growing stage, I would say — 
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the purpose. But in the case of a normal, healthily developed 
individual like yourself, who has eyes and ears for everythin 
merits attention, who has cultivated no one quality at a k: _ 
of the rest, who in a word is first a human being and then an a 
Į do not think there is any danger of becoming one-sided ; 
Ethel! you have not yet served your music for seven years, mall yi 
think its conquest easier than is really the case. Perhaps you don’t 
think so really, but your quickly stirred nature responds to other 
calls, and whatever you are doing at the moment seems to vou of 
supreme importance, even lawn-tennis! And then you become deaf, 
or won’t listen to the call of what ought to be dearer to you than 
everything else... l 

It is evident to me that the first step, difficult as it seemed, of 
winning your freedom, was nothing compared to what should have 
followed—the daily working up of energy for a persistent dili- 
gence . . . How much time remains for music when you have got 
through your literary work, your riding, your social distractions, 
your dinner-parties, your lying about in the fields reading Goethe? 
I cannot imagine how you can get in any real work, even a little 
counterpoint. I know that to work 3 Canti firmi takes me a long time, 
and besides that there is your piano practice, your reading at sight, 
your studying of scores, and your Variations to be written! O Ethel, 
how can the day be long enough for all this, yet it is not enough for 
you. You pine for more lawn-tennis triumphs, more balls. Ach Gott! 
What a dream of life possesses you! My beloved child, you asked for a 
sermon, and now you’ve got one! * 


The sermon was evidently taken to heart. Ethel’s musical 
record during her stay at home is not so bad. She did a certain 
amount of ‘that horrid counterpoint’, as she called it, and 
finished her ‘Variations on an Original Theme’. Another 
musical activity was to get up a local performance of Brahms 's 
Liebeslieder. She found four pupils in the neighbourhood, ‘with 
ears, voices and feelings’ into whom it was possible to drum the 
vocal parts, and a gifted Russian pianist to help in the piano-duet 


: $ Letter from Lisl von Herzogenberg, 15 July 1878. The reference to Ethel S 

literary work’ is puzzling. She had written articles for magazines, before going to 
ipzig, and may have resumed them on her return home, but she does not mention 
em in her autobiography. 
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burdened with it? T 
of it by staying at home angered her. The quarrels between them 


became almost the days before her Leipzig victo 
Was her father going to repudiate the agreement that at the | 

‘on she was to return to Leipzig? She relied 
not in vain on his being too just to do that. Peace was restored 
before she left home at the end of September. 


This time she was allowed to travel alone, surely a remarkable 
concession by conventional parents to a young unmarried 


daughter in the year 1878. ` 


(3) 


Tue ENGELMANNS, old friends of the Herzogenbergs, had 


when they met Ethel at Leipzig that she should come 
back to Germany in the 


and see them at Utrecht on her way ac 

autumn. ‘I did so, and spent an enchanting week, sight-seeing am 
music-making.’ Her host, Professor of German at the Universi") 
was an admirable amateur cellist; her hostess before het 
marriage had been a professional pianist of the first yank. Every 
evening they, often assisted by other musicians, made must? W 
Ethel’s honour. Among works she heard for the first time in the” 


e 
house were the Brahms Piano Quartets, the Quintet and th 


Horn Trio. 
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a pleasant, 
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ar; at the piano the 
resence of a grave, 


reat artist > + - Off the music stool Frau Engelmann was 
childlike, not very interesting little person who 
most of her time laughing at nothing in particul 
whole woman changed, and you were in the 
inspired passion-wrought pythoness. 


of the sight-seeing, fewer impressions seem to have remained 
than of the music-making. But one incident connected with it 
which Ethel records is sartorially informative. She and her party 
on board a pleasure-steamer taking tourists to the dead towns of 
the Zuider Zee were much amused by the appearance of a smart | 
millionairess from Amsterdam, who strutted about the deck in 
brown boots. “They were the first any of us had seen. We thought 
them ridiculous, and so apparently did the other people on the 
boat.’ This fixes the date when any boots or shoes that were not 
black were a novelty. 

Arrived at Leipzig, Ethel went straight from the station to 
Humboldt Strasse where the Herzogenbergs lived. She noticed 
that Lisl turned ashen-white at her sudden appearance, and took 
this to be a symptom of the chronic heart trouble from which 
Lisl suffered. The joy of being with her again was overcast for a 
moment by the foreboding that one day some shock, pleasant or 
unpleasant, would be fatal. The cloud was soon dispelled by the 
sunshine of Lisl’s welcome. She was delighted at Ethel’s stalwart, 
healthful appearance. “She had never seen me in my normal 
country-life condition. Both she and Aloysius found me almost 
unrecognizable . . . My Variations which I was carrying in a 
parcel under my arm were immediately unpacked and played. 
They pleased them as much as they had the Engelmanns.’ After 
an excellent meal, cooked by Lisl, who had not forgotten to 
include Ethel’s favourite ‘Süsse Speise’ (meringues) in the 
menu, Ethel was driven to her lodgings. The old house had been 
done up, and Ethel allotted new rooms, facing south-west, 
looking over fruit-trees and acacias. ‘Never can a young musician 
have been more ideally and cheaply lodged.’ i 

From this day for nearly seven years Ethel was yg NR 

aPpy. Looking back on her musical education she was incline 
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the weak points oe 
compromising downrightness with which she criticized these 
‘dols was sometimes resented. What had to be borne, when 


coming from mature musicians, may well have been ‘intolerable 
from a student. The fury of Grieg, one of the many composers 
Fthel met at the Herzogenbergs, at a jibe of Ethel’s at Liszt, whose 
works Grieg greatly admired, points to this. ‘What the devil does 
a twopenny-halipenny whippersnapper like you mean by talking 


like this of your betters?’ 
It should be added that within an hour Grieg regretted this 


snub, and climbed the stairs to Ethel’s attic to apologize. Her 
candour had really won his respect. When later on they met again, 
and became friends, he said after a performance of one of his 
works which had been received with enthusiasm: ‘Now, I want 
to know what you think of it. > Ethel ventured to tell him that 
the coda of one movement did not seem to her quite up to the 
rest. ‘It isn’t,’ said Grieg. “At that point inspiration gave out 
and I had to finish the movement without it.’ 


Ethel was less fortunat | 
thought to Brahms. rtunate when she said exactly what she 


O narro’ 
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he he said in a voice charged with kindly contempt: 


pis moustac 1d 
sure, dear child, you may end when and where you 


‘J am quite 
| ’ 
Se; 
plea 


he construction Ethel put on this snub was that Brahms had 
beet reminded by her interruption that she was a girl, and for 
that reason not to be taken seriously as a composer. But it seems 
just as likely that he was irritated at her rather tactless appeal for 
his approval of a detail he had not noticed. Ethel’s contention 
that had she been an ‘obscure male’ Brahms would have taken a 
keener interest in her music would be more convincing if we 
did not know that he took no interest at all in Herzogenberg’s 
compositions. However, no one would deny that on the whole 
Brahms had a low opinion of women. ‘If they did not appeal to 
him’, Ethel writes in her admirable character-sketch of him, “he 
was incredibly awkward and ungracious; if they were pretty, 
he had an unpleasant way of leaning back in his chair, stroking 
his moustache, and staring at them as a greedy boy stares at 
jam-tartlets. ’ Brahms had a reputation for brilliant repartee, and 
one retort struck Ethel as rather good. 


if 


The first subject in one of his Chamber works is almost identical 
with a theme of Mendelssohn’s; when some would-be connoisseur 
eagerly pointed out the fact, Brahms remarked: “Ganz richtig, und 
jeder Schafskopf merkt’s leider sofort!’ (Quite so—and the worst of it is 
every blockhead notices it directly.) 

I like best to think of Brahms at the piano, playing his own 
compositions or Bach’s mighty organ fugues, sometimes accom- 
panying himself with a sort of muffled roar, as of Titans stirred to 
sympathy in the bowels of the earth. The veins in his forehead stood 
out, his wonderful bright blue eyes became veiled, and he seemed 
the incarnation of the restrained power in which his own work is 
forged... . 

One of his finest characteristics was his attitude towards the great 
dead in his own art. He knew his own worth—what great creator 
does not?—but in his heart he was one of the most profoundly 
modest men I have ever met and to hear himself classed with such 
as Beethoven or Bach, to hear his C minor symphony called “The 
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hearsing qn EN ehing we : a (Kram) me She aftery, t, 
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and ol 


told me el’ srosity t 
p p l i t his wonderful gonar. i O poor Musiciang 
r a | c ¢ ait j : 

Į kne : allen a evil days. cpu Į saw tor myself Integrit and 
ld nn z g of heart; generosity to a, and a sti, 
ty, kinane - ' i 

a f soul hat stamps all his P ut on the other hana 

‘levy O Á 1 . 
nobility Aten uncivilized-ness; qa detective perception of at I 
pr COM” í things lack of humour and of ¢ tle 
e 


in peo le and 
_ bl. 5 d righteous selfishness of people who have a missa 
wr own to deliver and can’t run errands for others. S€ of 
el 

adorable with Lisl, reverential, admiring and 
t a tinge of amorousness, it is not surprisin 
th Ethel that he had no use for Sine 
: n 


As Brahms was 
affectionate withou 
that she did not agree wi 
with brains. 

The only time Ethel was not welcomed almost as one of the 
family at the Herzogenbergs—although she did not give up her 
lodgings, she had a bedroom in their house—was when Lisl’, 
parents came to stay with her. Her mother, Baroness Stock. 
hausen, née Gräfin Baudissin, took a dislike at first sight to Ethel 
The dislike was not reciprocated, ‘Of a magnificent presence, 
gifted, witty, violent as ten devils rolled into one, I found the 
= woman most attractive, and hoped she would like me 

= ortunately she hated me with the vitriolic jealousy of one who 

never allowed her children to have fri 
atA ave friends, or even play- 

. Lisl, though deeply distressed at thi i 
terror of a ‘scene’ with h EEA 
guest, she i er mother, that as long as she was her 

» She implored Ethel not t k 
The rift this made ; not to make any attempt to see her. 
ó e in their friendshi 

pened again when th ip was soon mended, but 
spend n the Herzogenb re 
pend the Christmas of rg genbergs, who had invited Ethel to 
= À 
ned to pend f with Darasa pp Ermi, wero guden T ari 
ess Stockhausen in Austria. Shortly 


before thei 
rd 
“parture, Ethel had made the acquaintance of 
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ho were later to pl : 
rad Fiedlers, W o play an important part i 
k. They would not hear of her spending a lonely Dia ~ 
Leipzig and carried her off to Berlin where Fiedler had settled 


Conrad . - - was a fairly well known writer on philosophical 
subjects, an acknowledged authority on painting and sculpture, a 
enerous patron of struggling talent . . . I noticed that everyone 
secretly coveted his esteem, and that his word always carried weight 
His wife . - - was quite young, tall, with daring gloriously blue -a 
and yellow-gold hair, and incomparable colouring.1 


Fiedler had a very fine collection of pictures, and during Ethel’s 
visit was trying to acquire some of the new French school, 
inadequately represented in it. “Oh for a Manet!’ he said when 
showing Ethel an example of that great painter’s work in the 
Berlin Museum. That she was astonished at Fiedler’s enthusiasm 
_%t seemed to me impossible to take Manet seriously’ — 
suggests that she knew next to nothing about painting. A further 
explanation of her gaffe is that she was not gifted by nature with 
that discrimination of artistic taste which prevents its happy 
possessors from taking geese for swans, „and swans for geese, even 
when they have no expert knowledge of what constitutes the 
difference. So there should be no surprise that Ethel took Manet 


for a goose, or that some years later she took Leighton for a 


swan.? 
During this short stay in Berlin Ethel met many celebrities, 


among them Joachim, whom she disliked as a man, and did not 
admire as a violinist; Rubinstein, then at the peak of his fame 
both as composer and pianist, in whom she found a fellow 
Joachim-heretic ; Spitta, the biographer of Bach; and Chrysander, 
the biographer of Handel. Chrysander told her there was a mass 
of music by English composers of the Tudor period in the 
British Museum compared to which ‘the work of Palestrina and 
Co, is the groping of children’. This tribute to Byrd and Co., 
though exaggerated, increases our surprise that the English 

; Impressions that Remained, vol. i, p. 281. 


ea ‘You really tried my faith in your taste very severely wh 
ont of Leighton’s pictures.’ Letter to Ethel from her siste 


3 


en you stood enthralled 
ery Hunter (1902) 
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ations 
perfectly happy in the house of the ex 
off after knowing you just thine an 
re] again that it could all have ha ays| 
What a talent you have for making friends — 
lationships which I should want months 5 7 for 
fithful to a perhaps exaggerated de imi- 
had difficulty in giving a newcomer the place i oe 
ld by an old friend, it seems hard to see the ii 
d of all, so easily giving and accepting affection, nd 


into re 


jumping 
_ To one like me, 


late . - 
who has always 
heart that was he 
the most cherishe 


apparently always C 


_ , Tt is this insatiability which alarms me so, which I can’t 
e suey +t ig worth while pausing, and asking yourself whether 
it wo t be wi 
mh ane n wiser to curb it, than merely to assert that you are 

grapo Hn on this lecture from Lisl thirty years later, Ethel 
lawl o apt to like people, ‘a tendency which is 
Pat : nP of a generous temperament, as one would like to 
ae = may also imply a lack of self-control, and sometimes 
criticized aes of one’s critical faculties’. She has been 
i , especially by musicians, for devoti h 

er autobio hi ee ing too muc space 
i graphies to her friendshi mr . 
tionate to the space th PS; but it is not dispropor™ 
numerous than her dors 7.3 ied in her life. They were more 
her time and energy rans CoMpORitions, and absorbed more ° 
n had not as a rule mts might not have been so if the frien® 
ee communication by of an intimate character; involving 
ont Of the question, IF al] h letter when personal contact '\" 

ch were returned the letters from Ethel to her friends: 
until she died to her after thei by het 
lished they a when they r their death, and kept y b- 

y would fill oe into my possession, were ` 
es, Yet there may be many more 


1 
' Letter fro 

m Elizabe th 
von Herzogenberg (December ! 879) 
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ve been destroyed. To judge 
on, they must have 
rief notes. In what 
dences’, most of the letters 


and man more may ha 
existe”? mber in mY incomplete collecti 
from e rt susands. Long letters too, not b 
d her ‘major correspon 
f over a thousand words. 
ms to have regretted this passion for letter 
iting, d probably have denied—as she had the pen of an 
X “nally ready writer, seldom, if ever, at a loss for a word— 
r concentration on her work. Unlike many 
their will become addicts to letter writing, 
d in Franz Kafka’s indictment of it: 
+ wish to complain, but only to 


fortune of my life—I don't 
lly instructive remark—derives from letters or from 


f writing letters. People have hardly ever deceived 
ot only those of other people, but my 
t the idea that people can com- 
Of a person at a distance one 
can catch hold. All else 


calle 
a length 2 
never see 
d woul 
damaged he 


who against 
ude is not reflecte 


that it 
artists, 
her attit 


All the mis 
make a genera 
the possibility O 
me, but letters always, and n 
own. How on earth did anyone ge 
municate with one another by letter? 
can think, and of a person who is near, one 


goes beyond human strength.* 


That Ethel was not troubled 
value of letters is evident from 


by any such doubts about the 
the number of her own, and of 


her correspondents, published in her autobiographies. ‘Letter 
Sections’ are a feature of them all. When we turn to her letters 
from descriptions of events in her life written thirty years later, 
we feel that the letters represent more faithfully what these 


events meant to her at the time they were taking place. All 
retrospective records are bound to be coloured, sometimes 
unconsciously, sometimes deliberately, by the knowledge of 

d by the difference time has made in 


what came of things past, an 
the writer’s attitude towards them. Bernard Shaw went too far, 
a habit of his, when he said ‘all autobiographies are lies’; it is 


wiser to stop at the safer opinion that we must not expect to find 
= them ‘the truth, the whole truth and nothing but the truth’. 
e get nearer to that in letters and journals—nearest, it is 


1 
Extract from a letter from Kafka to Milena in the collection published by 


Secker & Warburg (1954). 
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t alive, aig a sae ofp cople, to 
ound was always there, perhaps be 
at least the eS o frail for the spirit. One a 7 
the shell was : in the past to support herself and her young brothers 
terrible oa the had been dogged by ill-health as well a by 
= at oic, unflinching through all . . . but no one guessed th 
overty— ae Jmund, champion of Rhodes, youthful collaborator 
ted Wilner she carried in her the seeds of tubercular disease 1 
wi ; f 


It was through Rhoda Garrett Gut Ethel iret came in contact 
with the revolutionary ‘Woman’s Movement’ in which years 
later she was to take an active part. The acknowledged leaders 
of the movement at that time, Mrs Fawcett and Dr Elizabeth 
Garrett-Anderson, were Agnes Garrett’s sisters, and both she 
and her cousin Rhoda were ardent Suffragists. They believed that 
the extension of the political franchise to women would make 
other reforms in their position easier. As long as this was denied, 
the battle for the removal of other social and legal disabilities 
had to be carried on under grave disadvantages. The victories 
won without the effective weapon of the vote were few and far 
between, The most important was the success in overcoming the 
prejudice against the higher education of women, and getting " 


put on a firm basis, Another triumph was the admission me 
women to the medica] profession, 


It seems strange that Ethel should have been, as she admits 
herself, ‘totally j 


ndifferent’ to the struggle in which her friends 


1 Impress; a 
pressi 
82, ons that Remained, yo). ii, pp. 7 and 8, Rhoda Garrett die d in Nove” 
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caret and other progressive-minded women were 
che Sm ossible reason is that although she had been born 


a society in which the inferior status of women 
a had not had much pers i 

ss taken for granted, she ad much personal experience 
"Fits disadvantages. Belonging to a family consisting chiefly of 
irls, Je had never learnt, like so many of her sex, that boys are 
ina favoured position, encouraged In every way at school and at 
home to think the male is a superior being to the female. In her 
childhood and youth she had been able to hold her own with boys 
in games and sports, and as her musical talent developed had not 
Joubted that she could compete with them as successfully in 
intellectual pursuits. After she had won her battle with her 
father for freedom to follow her vocation, her self-confidence 
reased. It was seldom shaken during her student days at 
Leipzig. But for that snub from Brahms, there is no record of her 
frst compositions not being taken seriously because she was a 
woman. Her sonatas and quartets were often privately performed. 


Many women at that time who, like Ethel, had made their way 
through their individual efforts and had not been hindered by 
male prejudice, were apt to think the Suffrage movement was not 
really necessary. It took Ethel thirty years to realize that it was 
one of the most significant and in the long run beneficial move- 
ments of her age. Then she made abundant reparation for the 


“otal indifference’ which had disappointed the Garretts. 


€ ; 
oon ht up in 


inc 


Before returning to Leipzig in August 1882, Ethel stayed a 
few weeks with the Wachs in Switzerland, and had her first 
ring. She explains the passion for it 


experience of mountainee 
nt passion in the 


that one climb inspired—'by far the most viole 
way of sport I have ever felt’—by two things: 

our own intense effort has a peculiar 
well as an esthetic grip; and 


firstly . . . a landscape won by y 
grip on you—almost a physical as 

secondly there is the danger not only to yourself but to companions, 
who may pay for a false step of yours with their lives. And if that is 
not an intoxicating element in pleasure 1 don’t know what is |1 


1 Impressions that Remained, vol. ii, p. 5° 
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her knee brought her aca a 
An accident a left Interlaken to n the Herzogenbe, nq 
for the HM", “had cut short her stay 8t HOMG'tO gee Venice at 
Venice. As m Lisl, she was naturally infuriated at fin din for 
the first time Té ookin after her mother. I spent four 1 
fully occup?® dors, slinking into side chapels, jamming ac 
lurking in © l sane in gondolas to avoid Frau von Stor 
my paras? the very sight of me, I was told, would throw - 
hausen, as ons, Then, more in anger than in sorrow, | n 


into convuls ef; 


prematurely for Florence. ; 


(4) 


ETHEL’S DECISION to spend the whole winter of 1882 in Italy hag 
been strongly opposed by Herzogenberg. He thought it a great 
mistake for his pupil to get out of harness just when she was 
beginning to move freely in it. But she was not to be dissuaded. 

She felt that having worked ‘like a galley-slave’ for four years at 
theory, she would be all the better for putting some of it into 
practice without supervision. She felt too that she needed con- 
tact with other forms of beauty than music. So she settled down 
in lodgings in the Via dei Serragli, at Florence, with a young 
English girl she had been asked to look after, and took a holiday 
from the study of counterpoint, heedless of Herzogenberg s 
reminder that Brahms had restudied it from beginning to end 
when he was over forty. It is possibly true that her escape from 
the rather stuffy professional atmosphere of Leipzig was eventually 
eters effect on her music. She came to her —_ 
a ae = fresher mind and a more independent outloo 

cang too much importance to theoretic training 3” 


knowl i 

aera sesides, she was primarily a dramatic compose! : 

really See efforts are in operatic form. Her gifts were m 
ipzi the requirements of chamber music, of which be 
Eth beg mainly consist | 

Hildebrands Pt, long in Florence before she called 0” n 


inti i coal 
PM ties: many of her friends in Leip? 
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jetle is known in England about Hildebrand’s reputation a a 
J 


r, but on the Continent, especially in German 

nt near ly as famous as Rodin. H is Soa is said k oe 
scout of it in the Encyclopedia Britannica to ‘combine life-like 
realism with classic conception of form’, He lived outside the 
porta Romana In a building that had been a convent, the 
mmense ground floor of which had been turned into stud 
His gay temperament delighted Ethel, and her tempestuous 
vitality delighted him. She liked Frau Hildebrand too, but this 
once celebrated man-enslaver, still gracious and desirable, 
though not in her first youth, seems to have been a little annoyed 
at the warm friendship which sprang up between Ethel and her 
husband. ‘He was deeply musical, played the violin and viola, 
and could transpose at sight, much to my admiration, whether 
from the alto, bass or violin clef, with the greatest ease.’ The 
Hildebrand children, most of them girls, were all budding 
sculptors, painters or poets. Their father boasted that they had 
never been brought up, but left to grow ‘like wild-flowers’. 
His talk was so free from pedantry, so luminous, that any artist 
could listen to it with pleasure. He invited criticism of his work 
from his friends, because, so he told Ethel, he could always 
learn something from it. “Once when I said a certain arm looked 
to me too long, he replied that as a matter of fact it was too 
short, but that my remark had put him on the track of the real 
error, which was elsewhere.’ 

Crippled by the accident to her leg in Switzerland, Ethel had 
to spend two months of the spring of 1883 either in bed or ona 
sofa. The Hildebrands insisted on her staying with them when | 
she was at her worst. She read a good deal during this enforced 
inactivity (forty-two volumes about Napoleon), painted from 
nature, and did caricatures, encouraged by Hildebrand. “Once I 
elaborated a theory, which he disputed, of the laws that govern 

Perspective of cloisters, drawing many diagrams to prove it. 

of my most precious possessions is the diagram on yoh ` 
wrote over his signature: “Ethel hat doch Recht gehabt” ( Ethe 
"as right after all ”).’ This incident is worth recording because all 


ios, 
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le living in Florence at thig tim In its 


Bennet Brewster, son of an America Wer 
> breed, by his marri no 
r breed, DY arrlage to an Ẹ Q 


nglish, 


“eta, 


ewsters. Henry 


an *‘Mayflowe 
old Puritan May 
woman, had been horn and brought up in France; he spoke an, 


wrote French as easily as English. He could also converse flue 
and idiomatically in Italian, German and modern Greek ntly 
could read several Oriental languages. He could claim she 
cosmopolitan who had no links with any particular coy; 4 
Well off, and not having any profession, he could live where i 
pleased. His affection for Italy led him at last to stay in Florence 
every winter. 
In 1875, when he had reached the age of twenty-five, Brewster 
had married Julia von Stockhausen, Lisl von Herzogenberg’s 
sister. From Lisl Ethel had heard a great deal about the Brewsters 
before she ventured to call on them in Florence. Ventured is the 
right word, for she had been told they lived in a sort of ivory 
tower to which it was extremely difficult to gain admittance. 
The Hildebrands were about the only people in Florence who 
were on friendly terms with the Brewsters. ‘Ils n’ éprouvaient aucun 
désir de se délasser de leur compagnie par celle des autres’, Edouard 
Rod, Brewster’s intimate friend for fifteen years, writes in his 
sketch of Brewster’s life. That Ethel should, from the frst, have 
been warmly welcomed at the Via di Bardi by this strange pair, 
n ae re: marriage had lived exclusively for one another 
ment Hee = all the spiritual and intellectual om 
friend PA S is not to be attributed merely to her be! r 
judgment, ‘] was ea = bphiact asa nig UPOR aibi 
of her uncritical av a for my friend,’ Ethel writes, i spok 
of Lisl as one mi k rship of the gently critical sister. Juna : i 
ght of some charming musical woman on 
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ewhere, and would be quite pleased . 
met a to fix the date.’ What told E Bibel’ heen again, if 
arrival coincided with a change in the rihilenaliie E that 

er prewsters: Brewster had begun to find his wife’s Een 
) fect life too dogm on He was determined not to ania ie 
smallest particle 7 T 4 of thought to any dogma, seed. 
i ai OF spiritua Julia, eleven years older than he, had 
ding tO Rod, plus besoin d’un point fixé, d’ Ps jee 
accor S ' P fixé, d'un cercle positiv 
jutour duquel crystalliser les aspirations de son âme’. But she was 
wise enough not to let the difference between her needs and her 
iakon Ps spoil their friendship. As the accord between them 
became less superhumanly perfect, she recognized the advis- 
ability of their living a less secluded life. They must see more of 
other people. Ethel’s invasion of their ivory tower could not 

have been better timed. 

The impression made on her by the Brewsters in the early 
days of a friendship which was to have a lasting influence on her 
life, is vividly recorded in her autobiography: 

My acquaintance with the man destined to become my greatest 

friend began, it is amusing to remember, with a little aversion on my 

part, although his personality was delightful. Having for years had no 
real intercourse with anyone save his wife, he was very shy—a shyness 
like that of a well-brought-up child, and which took the form of 
extreme simplicity, as though he were falling back on first principles 
to see him through. In one who was obviously what is called an âme 
élite this trait was of charming effect, and in spite of it he managed 
to be witty, amusing, and when he felt one liked him, companionable. 

He seemed to have read all books, to have thought all thoughts, and 

last but not least was extremely good-looking, clean-shaven but for a 

moustache, a perfect nose and brow, brown eyes set curiously far 

apart, and fair fluffy hair. It was the face of a dreamer, and yet of an 

acute observer, and his manner was the gentlest, kindest, most 
Courteous manner imaginable. But alas! .. - 
detestable! Half American, half English, brought up in 
Was a passionate Latin, and the presence of an Anglo-maniac, 
Praise of the sportsman type of male, and what was worse, I 
with Germany, goaded him into paradoxes and boutades it was 


as thinker | found him 
France, he 
loud in 
in love 


P 
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Brewsters © like at the age of twenty-five ? It is difficult Bs 

she li her until she was double that age, or he 
o her as a young girl with fair hair, pale bire 
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her strong point. They 
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hat h & Was 
do suggest however that her mouth wa, 


] olute, her jaw less aggressive, her brow less massive, her 
ess res i less formidable in youth than in age, He, 
whole “ppm changed much. She usually wore a rough tweeq 
ond skit a cap of the same material, or a ‘boater’. ‘Mig. 
coa , 


ing for an assault on th 
dresses as if she were preparing | e 
Ta was not far from the truth. Yet Ethel prided herself 


on being able to look ‘very handsome’ in evening dress if she 
gave her mind to it. Her friends none the less would entreat 
anyone who was going to meet her for the first time not to be 
‘put off by her clothes’. In spite of them, and her downright 
manners and speech which were equally unconventional, the 
young Ethel must have been very attractive. 

The impression she made on Henschel when they first met in 
1877 in the Thuringian Forest confirms this. 


Shall I ever forget that fine August day in 1877 when our little circle 
ia suddenly brightened by the meteor-like appearance among us of 
una most attractive girl who was staying in the neighbour- 
p rt A understood, of a British general? None of uS 


ew what i í 
in her to admire most: her wonderful musical talent 
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dude displayed to equal advantage at the piano as well 43 
with a peculiarly sympathetic voice and in com ae as by 
or her astonishing prowess in athletic feats of a lit he 
showing us how to play lawn-tennis, then only is y and 
-o Germany, or, to the utter bewilderment of the Saem 
.es, and young men, too, for that matter, how to jum oe 
fences, chairs and even tables, thus altogether electrifying . . a 
leasant, but everyday sort of life . . . We were all agreed .. . that 
ste had among us an extraordinarily commanding personality, a 
woman that was sure to be famous some day. And we were int 
mistaken. Ethel Smyth was destined to become . . . the most remark- 
able and original woman composer in the history of music.1 


We have seen how many friends of both sexes she made in 
Leipzig. It could not be said of her, as she said of Lisl, that “when 
talking to men she became a different woman’. She was incapable 
of flirting. But she had a passion for being liked by people she 
admired. ‘It is never soothing to one’s vanity to be disliked by 
striking, and when they choose, fascinating personalities.’ This 
accounts for Ethel’s determination to overcome the antagonism 
to her she detected in Julia Brewster. 


Julia is the person here who interests me most, perhaps because she 
is most difficult to get at. . - I wish I was less frightened of her. I 
am always afraid of intruding, and knowing that my desire to know 
her is much greater than hers to know me, I am terrified of boring 
her . . . 1am carefully preventing myself from getting fond of her, 
as I don’t think she would know what to do with my affection. She 
would inwardly say: “How very cur-ious.’ I don’t think she can love 
anyone except perhaps Harry. Í wonder if one could strike fire in her 
anywhere. It is there I think, but smothered with the damp ashes of 
caution, and love of mental and moral ease. She admires my music, 
says all you can think of to please me—for example—my sonata has 
much more personality in it than most sonatas! She makes me feel 
very ignorant and frivolous intellectually. It is only when I play to 
her that I feel a certain superiority. But I sink into the old humility 
directly I stop. 


- George Henschel, Musings and Memories of a Musician. 
Letter from Ethel to Elizabeth von Herzogenberg (1 884). 
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m „q with ber courtship n Julia, Ethel during th; 

preoccup!** ae „id little attention to Harry, She i his 
grst visit t0 son for going to Algiers a few weeks after Not 

had fallen in love with her, and haq ot 
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test the ere en he returned in April 1883, shortly bets. 
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Jonger in love. 


Į returned to Florence in January ! = " PP ears that H. at Once 
everted to his first mood. He told J. it was serious and that he woy 1 

to make me care for him, as by the agreement they had my ie 
when they married ! he had a right to do. J. told him I was by my 
bringing-up not in the least likely to become his mistress. He said, 
‘We'll see.’ She said, ‘All right,’ and became extremely friendly to 
me. This to show she had no fear at all that I should take him from 
her.? 


Subsequent events proved that Julia was not altogether mis- 
taken, Even after Ethel had become aware that she was as 
passionately in love with Brewster as he was with her, she was 


against his leaving his wife, against any sort of illicit relationship 
with him. 


Perhaps you can’t realize what it is to be one of a large family, and in 
fixed social conditions. If I did anything to which the idea of disgrace 
was attached, I should break my father’s heart, and become a lashing 
thorn in the side of all those sisters with whom I have a thousand, 
thousand ties and reminiscences in common, intercourse with whom 


ca. wi breath of my nostrils, whom I could not forgive myself for 
l ng In any way.? 


In the | i 
unhappy | ong and involved account of what was at first 4 very 


Ove-aff: ; ; : | 
amplifying i air, which Ethel gives in Impressions that Remained; 


t year . 
ii years later in another autobiography, As Time Went 
'S was that if eithe 


someon i r of for 
i k e else, their marri the couple should weary of married life or care 
i Xtract from , 


lage was n d 
Eth Ot to be r e e bl bon j 
tter from Ethel S Brewster Book (un Bo ste as an indissoluble 
Henry rewster (1 88, j 
5). 


f 
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of self-justification is rather t 
the note | l | ) b r too Persistent] 
0n, d. After all, she had been responsible for a bre i 
prun 4 husband and wife who were still good comra le 
yeen § , de 
bett writes in a love-letter to Ethel of the “indestructib|. 
n wW . . ° e 
Bre" of his relationship to Julia.) Yet she seems to have das 
astonished at the indignation with her shown - 
half by her family and friends. She could not for a Jon 
that her beloved Lisl shared it, and would have 
othing more to do with her. Letter after letter, some written 
in anguish, some in anger remained unanswered. ‘I wait for a 
word from you, such as the commonest feelings of pity and 
humanity would prompt, and wait in vain.’ The efforts of some 
mutual friends, notably Lili Wach, to get an explanation from 
Lisl of this harsh treatment of Ethel met with no success. 
‘Can you really know what has happened?’ Ethel writes in one 


of the angry letters. 

How your mother has set to work to destroy my good name among 
the English in Florence and seems to have succeeded. She has said (or 
implied) that a relation between Harry and me was going on even in 
Florence, that Julia knew nothing and was cruelly deceived by me, 
that the Hildebrands and your mother now boast that they have at 
last opened your eyes to my real character, and that even you, of 
whose friendship with me everyone knows, have repudiated me. 


She blames Lisl for taking Julia’s word, not hers. 


I never dreamed of caring for him until about 14 days before | left 
Florence (1884) . . . You imply that I have trifled with my con- 
science, and laid claim to an innocence I could not aspire to. . . 
Still more have you hurt me by saying that Julia has shown you my 
miserable affair with him as it really was. 


To Julia, about the same time, Ethel wrote: 


| want to know finally if I am to consider you and consequently Lisl 
* emernies ? For a year, out of respect for what I imagined to be your 
— I have kept silent in the background, and let your friends and 
amily do their best to ruin my reputation, and my career as â 


| Letter from Ethel to Elizabeth von Herzogenberg (1885). 
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ou nor Lis] have I heard a word of 
the case. Now I feel I owe i, "eRe 
0 


t of my position as regards you and | My 
~Ig| 


46 ‘ther Y 
nel 
From ‘ye peed 


that accoun | 
champ! | q that she did not understand the ‘cha 
ulia replied st A pthel’s attitude. I was startled }, Neg 
apd contradic S jae with Mr Brewster (sic) after q eter” 
renewing a gm bro en.’ It was ue that Ethel ha d a 
that it We nil to her frst intention to break of Ot 
adhered cons! awster. She had met him twice in Leipzig S 
, 


relations ite ed with him frequently. Brewster was partly , 
had corresp «c, He was trying to convince Ethel that a complet 

js. be in Julia’s interests. ‘If I have to give you ų e 
too. What will you have gained then? You k: 
able and brought everything to a 
h. Please believe that I am honest when I tell i 


complete smas | 
that I will not and cannot love either of you alone, and against 


the other.’ ? Although Ethel found the prospect of a complete 


and perpetual separation intolerable,3 she could not be per- 
suaded that Julia would ever consent to anything else. “Are you 
her interests that you should 


going to tell her that it is quite in 

love another woman Do you expect her to say that she has no 
objection to our meeting and corresponding, that it will not 
pain her, or lower me in her estimation? I cannot enter into any 


league with you at her expense. 
After a long correspondence, which Ethel herself describes as 
‘maundering and tautological’ (some of her letters run to 4,00° 
words), Brewster gave up the idea that a ‘blameless friendship’, 
blessed by Julia, was possible, ‘Sometimes when I have torture 
my brains for a few days, and think of all the time and effort | 
have given you two, I recollect suddenly Gordon defending 
Khartum, and Stanley founding an Empire in S.Africa; then 1 a™ 


) 


_ ready to send all women to the devil.’ 


1 Letter 
; anm ai aA to Julia Brewster (1885). 
aonn y Brewster to Ethel (1885). oe 
tie a T fira heard a Beethoven quartet, and felt endless possib usic 
again.”’’ Letter fro ion, someone said; ‘f You may never hear a no*s p 
m Ethel to Henry Brewster (1885). 
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’s conversion to Ethel’s belief that Juli 47 

paa t as the woman who had stolen her 
see bet hel’ determination to break With im, this t 
stiffen€ ly and definitely’, There 788 0 commun e 
‘,psolute Aien for some months, except indirectly 
But Ethel’s hope that this 


€n Julia and Brewster, her 
is] back’, was not 


realized. 
a long life, lasti 


out the Brew 
zed. 


t 
betwee s sister, Kate Terrouenne. 
rster 
Brew 


ld lead to a reconciliation betwe 
wou hance she thought of "getting L 
one s impossible in this narrative of 

P i s, to go into more detail ab 

Ho les must be briefly summari 

rae ’s refusal to use her influence with Lisl to ] 
to her when her husband’s illness wa 
aes and anxiety, angered Ethel to 
ed her correspondence with By 
pai ti ely; she sent her letters to various post offices, 

— i z “H. Bennet’. Later she met him at intervals both 
aese r and England. In England, he was welcomed by her 
T cn were their brother-in-law, and was invited to sta 
amen in spite of the relationship between Ethel and him 
> b o roved by their husbands. The relationship all the 
i have been a ‘blameless friendship’ until Julia s 
death inhi aa two met in towns abroad Brewster stayed in 

e 
ie hotel, Ethel in another. They were most Same 

any ground for scandal. ‘The situation is not sij a. 

i i ter wrote in the early aye © 

out of it must be , Brews uty bbe a 
correspondence, one that after a pai Si cat 
Was carried on regularly until on s hed by Ethel in her 

A number of his letters were pu i : tributes, among them 

Memoirs ; they inspired many enthusiastic seem to me quite 

rthur Benson: ‘These letters nc we gi 

ni dinary perceptio F that 
; combining an extraor any weet 

“nazing balance and felicity of phrase. the first class of letter- 
Quality he [Brewster] must have been in 
Writers ? 1 


ster affair, Its 
et Ethel come 
S causing her great 


such an extent that she 
ewster. This was done 


Wonderfy] 


) a. 
1 Letter to Ethel from Arthur Benson (1923) 
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48 iq not hesitate to put Ethel — Class to 0, ak 
Many WOUL P? s ewster’s, are Often far too verbos, Muy, 
her letters, in its entirety, as each kept ever hg, 


exists , 
corresponden rs, Before being published, however ar M 
the other $ pe after her death, it would have to be drast the| 


wished it tO 


C hat if we could correspond,’ Brewster 
Q 


the time Ethel had decided they ia ait ble t Julia’s wishe, 
‘the clash of temperaments WOU P € to us both W, 
also know that the only way to mee any temperaments to clash 
with is to behave quietly and sensib y in our actual State, and o 
"ikon vak. h this, to their credit, they succeed, i 
Brewster went on with his philosophical studies,? Ethel with 
her musical compositions. The ‘clash of temperaments’, often 
violent, went on too. They disagreed on nearly all the subjects 
discussed in their letters. Some of Brewster's opinions enraged 
Ethel so much that she would throw a letter from him on the 
floor and stamp on it. They seldom met without quarrelling, 
deeply as they were in love. How fierce their quarrels could 
be, Ethel indicates by the story that when Clotilde, the elder of 
Brewster’s two children, came into the room at Florence, during 
an argument between them about King Lear, which Brewster 
thought ‘balderdash’, she rushed out again to call Julia: “Mother! 
Mother! Come quick! They’re fighting!’ 

Clotilde and her brother Christopher, it may be interpolated 
here, were not supposed to know anything about their father’s 
friendship with Ethel when they were children. She had not been 
long enough in their lives for them even to notice her dis- 
appearance. If they heard her mentioned at all, it was probably 


ut.} 
‘We know t 


1 . . 
i = df ae the opinion of Virginia Woolf who, after reading the letters, n 
continuity of th ae an the letters at length’. ‘There is so much finesse ie 
bud, sad teak o t and individuality —I mean, to cut out bits is only to n 5 
does things by hae Complex pattern, and he is a quiet and evasive write’ Ts 

2 Theories of Ap oa So that the interest is diffused and not in spats and splas rks, 
published later a gA and Law came out at this period. Brewster’s other ia nne. 
He also wrote e ihe Prison; The Statuette and the Background ; and L'Ame Paeh 


te tw 3 
Wreckers, and lua a Les Naufrageurs, which inspired Ethel’s op€"? 





eee 
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Baroness von Stockhausen, or their uncle 


„ndmother, sd her, and would certain] 
| peir E% poth detested her, £ soram y have left a 
“pot who ple impression of her on their young minds, Yet 


oura obati i ha | 
n aakvon re older and Brewster took them into his con- 
o>” they he ‘triangle’, far from showing Ethel any ill wil] 
jy Clotilde, adopted a most cordial and sym- 
hey» ‘tude. ‘One of the things I am specially grateful for’ 
Os atic att .. Aş Time Went On, ‘is the relation that always 


„ites | s ° 
i " ae en myself and H. B. 's two children. It might have 
“tet “aa 4 


different. ’ 
poet "of Lisl’s friendship, although it caused Ethel great 
P +ly because she hated to be beaten in her fight to 
_ part y i 8 
suffering as on the whole beneficial to her development as a 
keep i », True, Lisl was far better equipped musically to criti- 
comp work than Brewster, who confesses he was not able to 
dehe w ily as she read hi but she woul 
jher music as easily as she read his prose, but she wou d 
i o had no s pathy with the operatic trend of Ethel’s talents. 
= thought opera one of the lowest forms of music, whereas 
prewster ranked it among the most interesting and, through his 
. for writing dialogue and lyrics, gave Ethel valuable help as 
[ibrettist. On the other hand, the separation from the Herzogen- 
bergs separated Ethel from the life in music she had led at 
Leipzig. Henceforth she was to live outside it. ‘I felt a stranger 
in the music life of London, I, who even as a half-baked neophyte 
had associated with people to whom music was a sacred thing, 
people like Clara Schumann, Levi, Nikisch, Brahms, the 
Herzogenbergs, the Rontgens, the Griegs, Tchaikovsky, Dvořák 
and the rest.’ | 
Apart from the fact that in Ethel’s youth the ‘music life’ of 
London, and indeed of all English cities, was not propitious to 
a musicians, whether composers, conductors, instrument- 
i = singers, there were other reasons for her not finding a 
og oe One was her sex. Another was her inability to put 
bie ais i e e else. It had powerful rivals in sport, 
lendships, After giving due weight to the argument 


t the intensely į 
sel ivi , sh 
y individual quality of her compositions derived 
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50 individual way of life, one ve 
ood way of life for a com Maing x 
in and again, Ethel wrote to her candid he : : 
Dagan: Ghat a weak point in me is my enjoyment à 
{ Jead, and I always tell you that my instins 

Ct fay, 


this is (for me) the way to salvation.’ 
Yet, as the history of her progress as a composer pro 
) Gp 


instinct was not altogether reliable. 
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The Fighting Years 
(1) 


ag YEARS BETWEEN 1885 and 1890 are described by Ethel 
in the last chapters of Impressions that Remained as ‘the most 
miserable in my life’. She could not become resigned to 
the breach with Lisl, and the grief it caused her was embittered 
by resentment of the ‘harshness and brutality’ with which it had 
beet brought about. Any attempt by mutual friends to defend 
Lisl infuriated her. Yet they were probably right in their conten- 
ion that she had never realized the difficulty of Lisl’s situation. 


Putting herself in another’s place was a feat beyond Ethel 
throughout her life. 
The belief that the only chance of a reconciliation with Lisl 


was a complete break with Brewster was probably the reason 
for several attempts of Ethel’s during the miserable years to put 
an end to their correspondence. In 1889 she managed not to 
write to him for over a year, and burned his letters unopened. 
Yet she kept in touch with his sister, Kate de Terrouenne, 
writing to her frequently, and once staying with her in France. 
This visit was one of the bright spots in the miserable years. 
M. de Terrouenne kept a pack of hounds to hunt roebuck and 
wild boar. Ethel found her experience of French hunting wholly 
delightful. ‘I was entranced by the exquisite calls on the big 
curly French horns carried by the master and the hunt servants 
‘+ + I went back to England with the secret feeling that 
compared to this sort of thing our hunting is sophisticated and 
artificial,’ , | 


After the von Herzogenbergs had left Leipzig, Ethel against 
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52 i er friends decided to resume her , 
the advice afa “inter the .e, Lili Wach was afraid she wouj 2h 
ha +. rage ur i 

eal’, Livia Frege urged her to st fing 
‘ a . 


ls of whom certain things had at 
. y 4 ( 
Vino 


B by 


her return ‘ sd 
on the „round that g" 
home D a el ly or nots 


’ ather Jeser\ 
said , whe ther ¢ ol o 
th mselves “thel, F rightly, took the view that if she q 
ens S. a , a 
not turn up again IM Leipzig» it might be construed as an admis id 
that there was some truth in the ugly stories about her. She ș On 
ter her arrival, in the winter of 1887-8 S00 
1 ’ that ‘ 
ate no one believed she had done aor in 
Ing 


musical circ J a 
|. ‘What chiefly remains in my memory of that w; 
Winter 


is the wonderful kindness shown me.. - Even Brahms 
adored Lisl, was most friendly when we met.’ In spite of o 
Ethel was unhappy: Her life in Leipzig hitherto had been is, 
inextricably mixed up with the Herzogenbergs’ — both 
y, that she missed them sorely. The fri a 


musically and humanl 
who knew of her trouble, never mentioned it, but did all the 
y 


could to prevent her becoming obsessed with it. Perhaps th 
most successful effort was made by old Frau Rontgen “ ne 
acquaintance of hers was in trouble too. She spoke of : t | eae 
= ‘But you never liked her I know.’ Ethel said: i ar 

‘ke anyone now who is unhappy.’ P 
akal cheerfully ‘My dear Eyres, ET Frau Röntgen 
become a Thrdnen Lise!’ (The allusion int to dr e a n 
whose speciality it was to weep with th ei at — 
how slight an acquaintance That’ ca icted, nO matter on 
me!’ This little joke Ethel ai at all your line, believe 
aa iii E records, ‘was like a breath of fresh 
The advent of š 

Röntgen’s little ee a = on the good work of Frau 
puppy, ‘half St Bernard. and Wi sprawling yellow-and-white 
to Ethel by her friend Ell T what you please’, was gv 
Vienna, where dogs of hi ? Limburger. She had bought him in 
women’s carts through ind used to be seen drawing wash" 
Marco’s future jf ough the streets. That ld | been 

and brought hi it Ella Limburger had "i seal 
8 im from Vienna t not fallen in love with him 
o her home near Leipzig: As she 
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ossessed three big sporting dogs, she yielded to Ethel’, 
reay F to let her have Marco. 
trea n slve years that dog was the joy of my life. A more 
for for a busy woman can never have existed 


erfect comrade Marco went, and wherever Marc 
P erever ] went, arco went he 
) 


el 


‘stor 
ade m making it at Leipzig by interrupting a rehearsal 
` was holding of his F minor piano quintet. Ethel, who had 
invite J to the rehearsal to turn over the pages for Brahms, 
n nought it advisable to leave Marco in the street. “Suddenly 
a Jor burst open, and Marco bounded in, upsetting the 
ellist’s desk in his leap. A sense of humour was not Brahms’s 


strong point, but he rose to the occasion and laughed 


‘ ) 
„proariously. 
Many stori 
ferocious in his 


es of Marco, amiable enough in his youth, but 
old age, are told by Ethel in her autobiographies. 
That is probably why she thought it unnecessary to devote much 
ace to him in Inordinate (?) Affection, a history of all the dogs 
she kept between 1888 and 1928. After Marco's death a friend 
gave her an old English sheep-dog. “Once you've had one of 
these’, he said, ‘no other sort of dog will do.” He was right. 
Sheep-dog succeeded sheep-dog to the end of Ethel’s life. She 
called the first of the dynasty and all his successors ‘Pan’. “There 
is something in the shaggy appearance of the race, their wistful 
human eyes, their deprecating gent 
wildest of spirits, that suggests primitive ages when nymphs, 
fauns and satyrs associated on equal terms with human beings.’ ? 
But Ethel’s careful and loving portraits of the Pans fail to 
Convince us that any of them were better comrades than Marco. 
bel s the new acquaintances Ethel made after her return to 
ao k tos Tchaikovsky. His influence on her musical develop- 
instrume quite considerable. He deplored the indifference to 
urged aa in the school in which she had been trained, 
ments in fi study it, and never to be afraid of making experi- 
e orchestral medium, ‘You can learn a lot from 


1 Inordinate (?) Affection, p. 27. 


leness alternating with the 


the inflections jn 


€o 
soten : . le 
tion peral for you! This advice fron 
> sa i l © me 
si sonve® trume” p German musicians, who dis]; , 
sary 1. ip ‘ 
yds ares „yen ral effects, was ed 
t “ces: hé | ited e\ 4 of orchest c i ) at Ohne 
comp“ t0 he ‘ 5 going k fter Joy 
n i & noteb 
. wOLN yok to 5 | d noteboo ad Ook j 
his Y“, gehel t°", q flle y With 
towed: ©" eration ositions for ore 
folO™ ang ote ned two COMPO’ ena hestra » 
of study a and sta Ethel s admiration o Brahmy’, 
a nesslOlss zie 
BE y WaS puz 1 fe would strum passages on the Pian, 
` al tO a te . 
Tcha M ich he detes Yau tmannstrasse by the hour and ask if 
pusle a an the j : 
muls, ngs 12 Tchaikovsky s MemMolrs, Brahms 


. r 10 gl ) 
in m) loog o jideous. In 


‘hey were not ified) are mentioned together amo 


l n 
a English friend. : 


‘ho 
Marco (of f his young 

° » seta OL MIS 

the eccentric seformance of Ethel’s first chamber musi 
i 


fin Be ow in Germany during the ‘miserable years’ hag 
compositions gl One of the many faults the critics found 


i ing Press. : 

a Be Sonata (Opus 7), which Brodsky and Fanny 

rt played at a ‘Kammermusik’ concert in Leipzig in 1887, 
avl 


was that it was ‘deficient in the feminine charm that might have 
been expected of a woman composer . This was the first time 
Ethel had to face the fact that her sex might prevent her com- 
positions being judged solely on their merits. Her belief in the 
Sonata was not shaken by the bad notices. She sent it to Joachim 
in the hope that he might see his way to performing it in London. 
His opinion of it, after trying it over, was expressed in a letter 
from which the following extract is quoted to hearten any young 


composer who has been depressed by a similar snub from a 
respected authority, 


In spite of talent here and 
lity, candour compels m 
ring Trio with the Sona 
» Verwrought and 
‘in the ga 
am not a 


there, many a clever turn, and a certain 
e to say that both works (Ethel had sent a 
ta) seem to me failures—unnatural, far- 
not good as to sound. You say you wonder 
me boat as Bernsdorf’.1 To that I can only 
“quainted with that gentleman’s esthetic 


t A Leipzi 
pzig Music criti 
CW 
ho had been Particularly scathing about the Sonata. 
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m t bear me a l 55 
a you will no grudge for my ] 
j] hop f your creative instinct is genuine it will ae of assimilatiye 


rer: ) 
oh which reflection should console us both Perish on that 
ace ‘thel | 
t consoled Ethel more was that : 
at wha at Joachim, soon after 


w ection of her Sonata, played a deadly dull one in I 
his ` Fath, ‘never heard of before or since’ to gratify hig i 
bya) . fashionable musical parties the Joachim Center ont 
f yed once 4 fortnight during the season for ‘fabulous fees? 
ely Joachim’s low opinion of Ethel’s ’prentice chamber 
ed as an incentive to her to make good in the orchestral 
medium. Besides rough sketches for a tragi-comic overture and a 
vnphony’ she had by 1890 completed a serenade in four move- 
il and an overture to Antony and Cleopatra. Those were the 
ks of hers to be performed in England. 


first WOT 
(2) 


DuRING THE SUMMER of 1888 Ethel changed her plan of going 
back to Leipzig in October, and decided to spend the winter at 
Frimhurst. All her five sisters were married by this time, and had 
homes of their own; her brother was about to join his regiment 
the 21st Lancers) in India. It was evident to Ethel when she 
came home that her mother was lonely and unhappy. Unlike 
General Smyth, who had many county activities, Mrs Smyth had 
no occupation. She had never cared for any country pursuits, and 


i now that s e was old, in poor health, and very deaf, she felt more 
and more out of it in the society of her friends and neighbours. 
That added to her misery was a sense that her great natural gifts 


as 
F Pt ` 
trated. She was proud of Ethel, yet jealous of her. 





ondon 


music act 
















oe 
ISLI 


ways been friction between them in the past, and 
hes became more violent. Maddened by constant 
found it impossible to work at Frimhurst. ‘In the 
I knew that if my musician's soul was to be 
im A coer iri l h : Mrs 

back to Germany, my spiritua ome. 

"opposing her, pressed her to go. Ethel attributes 
‘of soul’ her mother never failed to show at 
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56 ts of life, but it may be that she also h 
difficult moments a ad ha 4 
n f the ‘constant scenes - ' a ae 
enough 0 t Leipzig, WaS Ethel’s destination in the antum 
Munich, no J friends there, among them Herman, 2 0f 


ad goo i 
1889. She ha vad first conductor at the Court Theatre evi, 
then Director She 


id be interested in her tentative orchestra] eff 
knew he wou -a ih -through 0 
anage to give them a run rough, Also th j 
d would manag 5 i wmi at s 
"sald rely on him now and again to give her a free pass 4, th 
ely 
cou ph a hard task to disentangle the sequence of Syet e 
Opera. thel’s life from the rather confused narratiy. p? 
this part of Ethe i be antl cet ve of it 
in her autobiographies. But it can be said with Certainty tha, 
before going to Munich she had made friends with Manns 1 the 
conductor of the celebrated Crystal Palace Concerts, and had 
been invited by him after he had seen the MS. of an early strin 
quartet to send him an orchestral composition. He held out hopes 
of producing it in the spring of 1890. Another pre-Munich event 
was a visit with a contingent of sisters and brothers-in-law to the 
Paris Exhibition. The chief attraction there for Ethel was i 
Rumanian band. ‘I realized with stupefaction as I listened to their 
stream of gipsy improvisation the musical genius of the peoples 
of the Near East, the infiltration of which accounts for the 
matchless quality of Viennese orchestras.’ 
In Munich Ethel saw a great deal of an original and delightful 
gt SE § 
family whose acquaintance she had made in England. They were 
all—Sir Alfred Trevelyan, Lady Trevelyan and their three 
daughters—as musical as the most musical of Ethel’s German 
friends. ‘Absolutely unworldly, not caring two straws about 
society, they thought for themselves, and belonged to no 
particular set.’ In the elder daughter, Pauline, Ethel soon dis- 
covered a specimen of humanity so rare that she thought it 
Toren she would ever again meet its like. 
a = August Manns began his musical career as a German bandmaster. He 
In England in 18 d ; a Saturda 
Concerts, which k >54 and in 18çç instituted the Crystal Palace y 
London public fre. a to conduct until 1901. It was at Sydenham = 
Times recognized him, as earl a r with orchestral classics. The music critic 0 


express all the modi 857, as ‘a conductor who could make the orchestra 


i ficati : 
single Instrument’ , re feeling that an imaginative soloist could express Or a 


y 
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of her spirit sometimes put her beyond one’s re 
understand her, but was invariably and p a w 
re seemed to be no limit to her instinctive i “a 
nae ve int cacies; essential rays that got broken and ra = 
jie gurface of other minds passed easily and unbroken int 
è p vould have been silent with her all your days and yet cao 
pers. 1 ecome part of her mind. Assurances were neither ii 
p i ded. Her quiet reticence bred a faith that nothing could 
po 
rouble - simplification of things it is to speak the same language! | 
ed this more strongly than in my relations with Pauline 
short phrase in music, by a note sometimes, you gai 
ë more to a fellow musiciän than by endless words. . . 
wondering how to give some idea of Pauline’s personality, | 
emembered a remark Lady Dai a once made to mes. «FI 
were to 20 into Pauline s room, she said, ‘and find she had suddenly 
into air, leaving no trace, it would hardly surprise 
ither sentiment nor apprehension in her manner. 


lity 
phe " always 


did i dh The 


never realiz 
B one 


vanished, melted 


ae? There Was De! 
jt was merely a characterization that conveys what for lack of a better 


word one might call the unearthly element about Pauline. Her 
extreme gentleness and delicate beauty had something to do with it, 
but these were only the garments of her soul. Full of enjoyment of 
life, a grand laugher . . . there was yet the abiding suggestion of a 


visitant from another planet lent to this world for the time being... 


adas it turned out not lent for long.1 


Pauline was a devout Catholic. Although she never attempted 
to convert Ethel and seldom talked about religion, it is clear that 
it was thanks to her that Ethel recovered the faith she had lost 
for many years. ‘I know Pauline would not be what she is if she 
Es not a Catholic’, Ethel wrote to Nelly Benson, daughter of 
Saga: of Canterbury. But she denies in the same letter 
ag; ma on the way to Rome. ‘For a time I had an intense 
i mani the Catholic Church but that time is over.’ She 
of the Di —— she had never understood the essentials 
individual atc but was deeply moved by its effect on 

» Pauline Trevelyan for example, and attracted by its 


1 : 
Impressions that Remained, ii, pp. 216-19. 
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8 eremonies. ‘Oh what a Mass | welll 
ons “oa qui rollis peccata mundi. What words! Writ 
some day* “* m one of her most important works, W a 
words! he Mass fter she left Munich in December 188 on iy 
fact written yore the sway of the Catholic Church T 
che Wa still unde nipp. i 
Jedicated to Pauline 


(3) 


ETHEL S CONFESSION, ÌN â patie s EEVUE in 1892, that on i 
average she made twelve intimate friends per annum’, should 
suffice to explain why in this biography there are many omissions 
in the references tO Ethel’s human relationships. The writer has 
been compelled to be more selective than Ethel in her auto. 
biographies, if only for the obvious reason that there is more 
accommodation for a host of friends in half a dozen volumes than 
in one. It is difficult even to find room for those who played 
leading parts in the drama of Ethel’s life. Mrs Benson, wife of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, must certainly be taken in, since 
Ethel tells us that it was thanks to her friendship that she kept 
her head above water during the miserable years. 

They met first in 1886, perhaps the most miserable year of 
all, for it was then that Ethel, having abandoned all hope of a 
reconciliation with Lisl, felt that she had broken off all inter- 
course with Brewster for nothing. The meeting took place, 
appropriately enough, at a Deanery. . 

The Dean of Windsor, Dr Davidson (afterwards Archbishop of 
eerie brother of Harry Davidson who had 
that: Ethe! of a ‘ a sister, One result of this connection W* 

yed at the Deanery during her summer 


vacations : 
b in England, As often happened when she was attracte 


y someone at b 
made at a di first sight, the acquaintance with Mrs Benso” 
4 nner- ntimat? 


friendship, “There party, rapidly developed into an i 
remarked hie a off at full gallop as usual,’ Lis p 
usual on your te earlier engouement of Ethel’s, ‘and mounted r 
mperament, not on your common sense. How 


h 
It is 
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thel had only to hear Mrs Benson discuss a moral ” 

rue” Dean at the dinner-table to gallop to the sonal An 
an e person - _— be of help to her in ios = 
5 ilties. That a woman in Mrs Benson’s position, who Oral 
diffict ve been fully occupied with the social] iniii e 
$ it 


ws and with the claims of a husband and family, should 
in’ hesitated to take on the task of extricati E , 

+ have , ng Ethel from 
no h of Despond, is not so strange as it might seem. Fo 
this remarkable P _— by Mr Gladstone to ba the 
‘cleverest woman In England > had made the healing and directing 
af sick souls her chief mission in life. She was a precursor of 
hè psychiatrists of a later period. When she could not see her 

„tients she kept her treatment going by letter. The quarter- 
chet of notepaper, on which were inscribed in her clear 
scholarly script a few words of counsel or comfort, were 
nicknamed by Ethel ‘prescriptions’. 

she soon rebelled against being regarded merely as a ‘case’, 
and clamoured for a more human relationship. Unfortunately 
Archbishop Benson could not abide her; whenever they met at 
Lambeth or Addington there was a ‘scene’. ‘I don’t want to drop 
Ethel,’ Mrs Benson wrote to a mutual friend, ‘but I must stop 
her coming to see me when the Archbishop is at home.’ This 
was deeply resented by Ethel. ‘At no place in the world am I 
treated with sufferance in the back-door manner as I am at 
Lambeth, It seems to me that if it is a shame in me to submit to 
it any longer, it is a shame in you to associate with me on these 
terms.’ a 

Mrs Benson must have had a genuine affection for Ethel not to 
break off a relationship which Ethel herself compares to ‘one 
continual prize-fight’. It could not have been pleasant to read 
the diatribes in Ethel’s letters. ‘The fact is you know absolutely 
se vital about me.’ ‘The world of art simply does not exist 
bites 0 there is a whole part of my life of which you are 
inte, It was not however until 1890, when Ethel met 
Mrs Bens again, and renewed her relations with him, that 

on gave up all hope of Ethel’s ‘cure’. 


SL TO Tay 
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She had believed, 


for ever. And wit 


and so perhaps had I, that that chant 

A igat X f Cr 
h her distress was mingled I fancy 

s some great physician mj 
heen defrauded; as TaN gue pny ‘ might have Who 
hesitation OF fee had given months of his valuable time , 
cS ¥ = ` ° 

sowed him out of the jaws of death 
man, had dragged HMI ) wd ta, had sumed Ying 
austere diet prescribed would be rigidly adhered to, and ha 
hi No 

his patient embarked on a course of lobsters, roast beef 7 fing, 
pagne, But the simile is frivolous, for, as Mrs Benson N cham 
nothing less than my eternal salvation was at Stake.1 


) q Sense < 


O 


It would be a mistake to assume from this refer 
Mrs Benson that she had no sense of humour. in hn . 
letters to Ethel she meets violent criticism with mele her 
and often witty chaff. For instance, in a letter thanking Ethel 
having sent her the programme of the Crystal Palace m for 
which the Serenade was first performed, she quotes a eet at 
the Analytical Notes: A loud allusion to a former subject in the à in 
with the comment, ‘I do not profess to be musical, but I this 
should have been quite at home in that Passage. It’s a 
yours I know so very well!’ 

Fthel’s relations with Mrs Benson’s gifted family (three sons 
and two daughters, all writers) were often as tempestuous as 
with her. Maggie, the eldest daughter, disapproved of her 
mother’s ‘patient’ nearly as strongly as the Archbishop. But 
Ethel, impressed by Maggie’s ‘extraordinary intellectual power’ 
made several bids for her friendship. ‘I am accustomed, and 
proud of it,’ she wrote to the younger daughter, Nelly, ‘to 
inspiring hatred and aversion at first; it puts me on my mettle.’ 
With Nelly, Ethel was more successful. “My friendship with her 
sprang up on the cricket field, During the summer of 1889 the 
Cricket mania possessed all the young women of my acquaint- 
one + + + My sisters, Nelly and I were all members of the 
oan or Club, the Zingari of women’s cricket.’ M M 
aa i i . way, how seldom there is any allusion m . 

; E Pressing accounts of a girl’s life in the Victorian ag 
portant place occupied in it by sport and games—at any 


trait of 


* As Time Went On, p. 18, 
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„ciety °” the highest level.) Alter Ethel went to Munich, 
fat on what she describes as m eee | correspondence 
he P? ijy Benson [t was continued until Nelly’s death in 1890, 
vith “sing? is an odd word to apply to letters in which the 
pocha p lecture one another, and complain bitterly of 
rest derstood. Roughly, Ethel writes in one, ‘I think 
bem eters are things like pianos, only to be used when the 
ue n feels musical. The endless vista of misunderstanding, 
a „nd unnecessary waay, and so forth, that is opened out 
villing at each other’s letters is really awful. How I hate 
„nd how I love them. 

yet while asserting in this correspondence, as in many others, 
hat ‘music is to me my life, my religion, my duty’, Ethel 
ould not be deterred by its claims on her time and energy 
fom writing a long letter to Nelly Benson from Munich every 
day! 

Of the male Bensons, the one with whom Ethel became on the 
most friendly terms was the eldest son Arthur, a house-master at 
fton at this time, and later Master of Magdalene College, Cam- 
bridge. He was much distressed at the breach between his 
mother and Ethel, and tried to bring about a reconciliation. The 
uncompromising attitude on both sides defeated him. ‘You 
complain’, he wrote to Ethel, ‘of my mother wanting to alter 
you, and yet you want to alter her.’ | 

Ethel had a link with Arthur Benson, independently of her 
sociation with his family. After meeting Brewster at a literary 
party given by Edmund Gosse, he became an enthusiastic admirer 
both of the man and his books. This ensured him a place in Ethel’s 
affections. 

Ap Hugh, the youngest son, at this time the Archbishop’s 
ae Ethel saw very little either at Lambeth or Addington. 
i e of her life altogether in later years when he became 

bia. the Catholic Church, subsequently a 
r tation as ae as Monsignor Benson, and a 7 7 
Novels obert Hugh Benson, the author of several historica 


letters 


ena S 


E 
T 
i : 
| 
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The eldest son, known to his family and friend. at 
7 x - Pred 
to the public for nearly half a a as ʻE, F. Benso. i 
his career as â novelist with a truly astounding succes rbe 
novel now as Jead as the extinct Mauritius bird of that n Do $ 


very much alive in the nineties. By 1894 it was jy ite Wa 
edition. Its popularity must have been due to the w; del ely 
lated on dit that Mr Benson’s characters were fay fro Cir oy. 
wholly fictitious ; he had drawn them from celebrities 
fshionable world. It was generally agreed by people ie 
read the novel, and by some who had not, that the likeness tr 
heroine to Miss Margot Tennant, the enfant terrible of the « the 
set, was unmistakable. And who could fail to see in ean 
candid friend, the composer Edith Staines, a life-like : 
: ; Portrait 
of Ethel Smyth? Certainly Miss Staines as a guest of Dodo’, 
demanding that her breakfast should be brought to her in the 
drawing room where she is at the piano, composing a symphony 
and clamouring for a grilled bone instead of the poached eon 
proffered by a footman; or Miss Staines at a shooting-party 
‘snapping the cartridges into her gun with a practised hand, and_ | 
picking off two pheasants with precision and deadlines of aim’; 
or Miss Staines declaring that ‘the worst of it is I care for such 
lots of things besides music and am good at them all—have you 
ever seen me play tennis?’ bears a striking resemblance to Ethel. 
But the portrait is none the less amateurish. There is a story, 
whether true or not we cannot say, that in reply to a letter from 
the author of Dodo to Miss Tennant, disclaiming any intention of 
having caricatured her, Miss Tennant wrote: “Dear Mr Benson, 
have you written a novel? How clever of you.’ ii 
Another story, and this one authenticated by Ethel, 18 ve 
Archbishop Benson was profoundly shocked by what he - 
sidered Fred’s impertinence in ‘taking off’ Ethel in his 2 
By way of making amends, he asked Mrs Benson to invite his P 
aversion to dine at Lambeth. 


His Grace, when I entered the drawing-room, advanc 
-a me, and much to my mingled terror and gratific 
raced me, Throughout the evening he was [l over Me 


ed rapidly : 


tlon alm" 
’ 


F 
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on earth’, | whispered to Mrs Benson as I was leav; 
«what Archbishop SO amiable to me to-night?’ She fe me 
pad? “cied J might have been hurt about ‘Edith Staines’ ae 


e 
hat ain ‘hurt’, Ethel was rather flattered at find; 
fat ie Jed among the social celebrities parodied in Dede 
esel " . socially ambitious, chiefly let it be allowed in tho 
for $ - of her music. It will be shown later that ‘working’ the 
n f distinguished personages was one of the best means 
a of securing performances. But her society culte was not 
Saal utilitarian. She got more pleasure and amusement out 
tog „intances and friends from the top drawer (there were 
ji: Royalties among them) than out of those from a lower 
she Jid not mind in the least being accused of snobbishness. 
repulsive snobbishness in its grosser manifestations 


‘However 
he writes in As Time Went On, 


may be, 5 
ių is of its essence imaginativeness shot through with a strain of 
religiosity ; the emotion of a race that is naturally reverent. A race 
too that instinctively brushes aside all that nonsense about people 
being equal ; that knows they never were, and never will be equal ; 
that in such inequalities, as may be studied even in the animal 


kingdom, nature does one half, and luck the other. 


(4) 


THE TWENTY-SIXTH OF APRIL 1890 was an important day in 
Ethel’s life. On that day she made her début as a composer in 
England. An orchestral work in four movements, with the 
modest title of ‘Serenade’, was played at a Crystal Palace concert. 
August Manns, who a year earlier had promised to give its first 
performance ‘next spring’, had kept his word. She was now in 
m thirty-third year, too old to be described as a ‘promising 
we composer’, but that was her first label. The Serenade got 
oo kindly notices in the leading newspapers: Manns at once 

pted another work by ʻE. M. Smyth’ ,* and she was invited 


1 Overture to Antony and Cleopatra. 
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ay she trial of his last illness— 
in th ss—General Smyth 


, € i j 
with ably long time a-dying—she replied she was 


Je his never-failing pluck and cheeriness, and above all 
cta 


ae ; ove + about himself, has left an impression of his per- 
pon ad might not otherwise have had in this fullness. Fo 

eal capital friends, and of one mind on political ine 
008 y han one easier to live with can hardly be imagined, and 
jon E is inarticulate way, he was, according to other géople 
houg» aie et he had never understood, approved of, or cared 
prou - me. This was inevitable. Built as he was, to ‘approve’ of 
J have meant that his instincts were weakening; which I 
e m 7 As for his a understanding me, to go 
- expecting people to understand’ you has always seemed to me 
a An old lady who knew me when I was fifteen has 


üs * 
that I once said to her: ‘I am the most interesting person I 


sto 
a story J I don’t care if no one else thinks so’. Very likely true! 


know, an 
Yet inconsistently one reason Ethel gives for being especially 
fond of her eldest sister, Alice Davidson, is that ‘by no one was 
he better understood’. From the sketch of this sister in Ethel’s 
informative family “Who’s Who’ ! we can tell there were other 


reasons. 


There was nothing particular about Alice that jumped to the eye. 
Just a very pleasant-looking typically Victorian woman, full of in- 
terest in life, and conspicuously kind and thoughtful for others. But 
behind a taking little manner, slightly tinged with self-consciousness, 


was a fund of quiet heroism, and a liberality of outlook that never 
ceased to astonish me. 


“hae to Muirhouse, the lovely home of the Davidsons 
more frenu of Forth about five miles from Edinburgh, became 
of her ms -g when she took up golf, one of the master passions 
her for the DEKI to links in the neighbourhood made up to 
Mary intis er uncongenial parties at Muirhouse. ‘My sister 

used to complain that the only people Alice 


ited 
to Mui 
ui ani 
rhouse were relations, invalids and bores.’ There 


5 1 As Time Went On, p. 26. 








Ethel Smy th 


On of a tea-party which SUggEsty the, 
n g 


nty of them—and I sang and sang _ 
was almost dark I was pressed to 5. 
there are always people present a 
in on these * vs a feast, and just as r was playing the divine 
think enough’s 3 b f Death and The Maiden “abies began i 
hords +. looked at her, and started again, When l 

) ing up to me. ‘How wonderfy] it is 

‘yas over the . the dark! It makes you feel so drowsy an | 

listening tO music M he o, d some people talk in their sleep,’ 

re ‘yes,’ | said, and som peop eep, 

ane the beauty of = a D ms or many years 
cthel’s financial and social backer in her musical ventures. She 
became well known in Edwardian society as a lavish hostess, and 
, lover and collector of fine pictures. Her married name suited 
her well, since in the North when young she hunted foxes, and 
‘ions’ in the South when older. Most of the lions were painters 
and writers: Sargent, Henry James and George Moore were 
among those who became her close friends. 

The next sister in Ethel’s ‘Who’s Who’, four years younger 
than her, is Nina Hollings, ‘an original if ever there was one— 
one of those people who habitually go dead straight for any end 
that attracts them, however fantastic. And once she had started, 
ar could stop her, least of all her husband, a man of an 
spa it e “ae who was always begging her not to do 
Ses sedis esa = crenata: In the First World War 
Italian front, when x conspicuous indeed for gallantry on the 

. she and her friend Lady Helena Gleichen 


were j 
e in charge of 


y came room 
) when è 


sthves, ide oe 4 mobile ambulance unit, raised by them 
living in Glouc i the Second World War came, Nina was 
taki “stershire, q 


ng any part in it ebarred by age and ill-health from 
fulness of er mak © quite resented the comparative peace 


lan , 
lise ia ian, mh en for the first time a Germ™ 
War at ce “Ported to ee and dropped a bomb neat her 


ve said: “Thank God, we are in 
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The fourth sister, oe noppaa: had, according to Brewster 
a prain’ in the fami y, which as she married a soldier, who 
«he ai student of philosophy and mathematics, wag idöt 
was as fth, Nelly Eastwood, seems to have been content i , 
ell. wife’; t0 borrow the description a suffragette in the 


‘onl a 
A t Bow Street gave of herself to the magistrate. ‘You 
etait) were a very good-looking family,’ an old friend told 


cthel, a remark she quotes with satisfaction in As Time Went 
Qn. ¢ 2 , . | 
in the Smyth Who’s Who’, that fascinating book, which is a 
eat literary advance on Impressions that Remained (perhaps 
because at the time it was written Ethel had a culte for Virginia 
Woolf, to whom it is dedicated), she concludes with a sketch of 


her brother, Bob. 


A queer fellow, this only brother of mine, whose character and 
turn of mind are a continual delight to me . . . A quick-moving 
intelligence, burnished by the keenest sense of humour . . . There 
was not by nature one drop of diplomatic blood in his veins. If his 
General issued and was proud of a bad map, Bob who had a scout’s 
eye would never hesitate to say: ‘Well, J don’t think much of it!’ 
This candour for which I loved him seemed likely to stand in his 
way in the Army, and so it did fora time . . . But in spite of it, he 
was peculiarly considerate to other people’s feelings, and unless 
driven to it, never came down with a crash on their toes, as did, 
occasionally, his sister Ethel. 


Although Bob, singularly modest both as boy and man, never 
ed to have that kinship of spirit with Ethel which, for all 
fheir love and admiration, was lacking in her sisters, there are 
“any indications that it was this which especially endeared him 

ee ‘r. The cavalry officer was in fact an artist, capable of a 
my understanding of the composer's art than any pper 
k of the Smyth Family Robinson’ (Dick Hippisley S 


me for them). Bob never joined in the chorus of adulation 


With wh: 
Peete ch performances of Ethel’s compositions were usually 
them „Ţ” -7 relations and friends. He was as outspoken about 


as a i 
Out the General’s map. And he was as sound a critic 


Ethel Smyth 
68 _as of her music. After Nelly Benson’, On 
p Ethel’s friends sked him what he thought of her a Visit 
0 thel ¢ i 


60 Frimhurs i mean she says her say unbrightly, Whereas ell 
she’s not Y n ng to the nature of the say, and throw li ka 
COIS iki j 
say } acct ia more striking things to say than yo On 
J 4 She may re You are not lik u, but 
pi ndramatically bax e other Peon] 
she sa ' + Like everyone else, only much nicer,’ Ple, 
Now she is - wrote to one another regularly, With 
$ , ' 5 
nti Ethel’s death. While Bob Was 1n India, Ethel 
e 


f his who told her Bob had forgotten to pay hi 
bet, ‘The result was’, Bob told the biographer + 
his reminiscences of Ethel, ‘that I got an anuisive letter from les 
| remember one sentence ran: “Not to pay one's debts of hone, 
is worse than blackmailing women.” I was young, and instead of 
laughing at her for going off the deep end with her customary 


violence, I was very angry and all communication between ys 
ceased for a time.’ 

The letters Bob scribbled to Ethel on the march from Cairo to 
Khartoum in 1898, when he was a subaltern in the 21st Lancers, 
contain some interesting glimpses of Winston Churchill in his 


savs then 
ius 


interruption, 
met a friend ° 
und for a lost 


youth. 
I find I have got an addition to my troop, Winston Churchill of the 
4th Hussars. He is Lord Randolph’s son, and has been fighting in 
Cuba; he also took part in the Chitral campaign about which he 
wrote a book, and perhaps for that reason Kitchener began by 
refusing to have him! He arrived however the night before we 
started, and taught us a new game called Bridge which comes from 
E nstantinople and is like whist, but more of a gamble. At present 
i ? attached to my troop, but when we arrive at the place of con- 
one and form a fourth squadron he’ll be given a troop in that. 
Keeps ion me sometimes on the march and is such good company: 
going to pes: which is a great thing, for starting so early an 
a $0 late one is apt to sl e h ddl He is only 
enty-three P eep in the saddle . - - 

and frightfull k e he ws 

more interested y keen. He started by telling ™ 
ri in men than h : k after the 
men s rations, and said orses, so I asked him to loo she 
MEN, spoke to ¢ = I would do the horses. He asked to 8° act 

(Very well too) and had a great success; ! 
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qhim. He said it surprised him that |. ay th; 69 
> Irt 


‘ke i , 
: ent tO be ony ae of cavalry | Th 
y I do know 10 ° 
oY 


at amused 


h ge, 
me, 
j] be ver sorry when Winston Churchill] leaves m 
j sha se clever and bumptious, but you can’t help I o 
gare of his very apparent but superficial faults. If . in 
te auts, 
Pgs him, get $9 know him. I know you'd delj 
act . nen of his utterance, let me tell you what he 
spec” A beautiful poem. Not a word in it that 


leqy: i i 
=- > He said too that he did not mean, or wis 


p. He ig 

f s him in 
ae you come 

ght in him, As n 

sai 

7 about Gray’s 
would care to 


‘a h, to stay i 
not caring to spend his life ‘in the company of intelligens 
en 


rmy, A 
; als!” Of course he s very young, and knows it. But if he liy 
veil be a big man some day. | j 


pthel’s devotion to her family embraced her nieces as the 
ew Up, and later her great-nieces. All of them reciprocated her 
fection, and were proud of her. Perhaps they spoiled her by 
looking up to her overmuch. “How like Ethel!’ was the usual 
indulgent comment in the family when she did anything quite 
indefensible from an outsider’s point of view. 


(5) 


Wae ETHEL was bowing her acknowledgements of her 
‘jobation’ at the Crystal Palace, ‘rather awkwardly’ according 
to one eye-witness, she caught sight of Brewster in the fourth 
row, seated just behind her mother. She had not seen him for 
five years, and his unexpected appearance—she had not heard he 
was in London on his way to America—was enough in itself 
to account for her bows not being up to the mark. But it should 
be added that later in life, without any such excuse, Ethel 
never appeared at ease when taking a call. Her platform and 
stage manner remained curiously uncharacteristic—embarrassed, 
“Sitating, self-conscious, and clumsy. 
re =- detailed account of the meeting, 
anaged to escape from her family after the concert 


she does not say how 


and go 





| 
| Ethel Smyth 
n alone with Brewster. What can be learned from it 
out to tea ait disillusioned. 
that she W4 face, the dreamy far-apart bro 
still the same pe e fluffy fair hair; still the striking-loopr. T 
the abundance O SO Te only shock was that he had grown a N 
he had always ex long discussion over the tea-table tbe 
a 1 implored him to get rid r ihah (iege though 
admitted it might be very eiinctive - ee ae intercours, 
tom becoming toe Pe onal, which we decided should be our Object 
| for the present. We were to resume oue correspondence, and Meet 
when circumstances allowed, but as friends, not as lovers . . . H, } 

assured me that Julia had got over her objection to our correspon i. 

ing, and that possibly now that there was peace between them, ang 

they were living together again, she would not mind an occasional 
meeting. 

About this Brewster was too sanguine. Julia refused to make 
this concession. ‘If you meet, | shall refuse to see you again,’ 
Brewster felt he could not take the responsibility of condemning 
his wife (whom he still loved after a fashion) to an isolation that 
might have ended in ‘something like a mental overthrow’. Ethel 
took a more ruthless line. After Lisl’s death in 1891, she wrote 
to Julia, coldly warning her that she would henceforth take her 
own path in life regardless of Julia’s existence on the same 
planet. Brewster, in some ways the meekest of men, followed 
Ethel’s lead, gambling on the chance that Julia would never hear 
that he was meeting Ethel again. ‘I believe she knew more than 
T an Ethel wrote in As Time Went On, ‘but to the 
< stead 5 , there was never any allusion between them to 

The course of this extraordinary | ffair has already bee? 
briefly described, but perhans } ee mot st ha- 
ied hilt Te Per aps it has not been sufficiently E y 
tionships, Lady Ponso a satisfactory of all Ethel’s human ue 
friends, was not far nby, one of her most intimate cw e 
Brewster’s death: The hae when she said about a year vi mi 
annexing Mr Brewst : = thing you ever did in yout life A 
ster,” His influence over her survived hin 


Is 


ale clean-cut 





tha Fig hting Years 
ould Harry have said?’ ‘Wha 


t woul i 
chat jestions she often asked herself to the ty have done? 
wore writer, and other friends of Ethe er life, Th 


s lat , 
r . known Brewster, found her constant siete rs who had 
neve eachable authority on nearly ion of 


ynimp every subjec 
tating: a n P yi ce with her dislike 
G rman wife’s frequent interpolation of ‘Mein ai 
ermi agt 


yment. ; 
it was not Brewster's fault that he did 


ith After Julia’s death in 189 ç he trie 
pthel to marry him. 


him as 
rather 
Of the 
» in any 


not become Ethel’, 
d his best to induce 


present conditions, plus liberty of intercourse. No sacrifices on 
either side; where is the difficulty? My hope was a Marriage that 
should most emphatically mean an ideal interest standing first, 
except as regards art; certainly first as regards the politics of life . . - 
it would be possible if you became my wife for you to stay with me in 
Italy (if you liked) for 6 months, and for me to stay with you in 
England for the other six . . . But marriage just for convenience 
seems to me materialistic and flat. One thing I like about it is the 
opportunity it gives for saying: “This is the woman I love and 
honour’ . . - It was not the sense of duty (though that would have 
had the same direction) that prompted me to ask you to marry me. 
It was the wish to complete and perfect the work of years. Very 
clearly you have shown me it would be the wrong way. A conven- 
tional conclusion tagged on for the satisfaction of the gallery. You 
examined the real personages, yourself and me, instead of looking 


at the lady and the lover. 


This letter, undated, seems to have been prompted by one 
from Ethel explaining her objection to marriage. 


[have pondered much on matrimony lately, and on my absolute si 

of talent for it. Such gift as I may have had has perished of = ny. 
_ But do you know when I realized all this so keenly? On — 
An a Karenina—though the feelings that alarmed me by a; ae i 
__ Teechoed prophetically in my own breast were born e er 7 = 
fakse position’, With all her devotion to Wronski she had mo 


_ofd | the plight to 
~ epest hatred for him, you may remember, for the pg 
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er. | think this would be my case tow, 


pt me into the position of ka rds th 
Q 1 
¢ 


yl, A woman whose life jg i 


y u 
ro 
i h he a swe 
whic jaded oF 


who pe ‘a approve 
j self for public ut stinct of womanhood, tl d o 
oe | of one fundamental Ins" ye tendri] like 
> j 0 £ argo n, > > $ € ’ a 
the demà ` has tO say to he rself: Let me stand alone has alre : 
— W À “af 
instint t 1. 
wh work on han e inca yable of furtl 
ste „ductive Men even ar al 1er effort, and 
Some pr bring disaster on themselves, their Wives, or the "if 
all -j it 5 — à SOcj 
the) we < Carlyle and Goethe, and as an instance of a wọ ial 
P ANa r ness s « , . m 
fabric wi - an 
too timorous tO stand alone, married and spoiled her work 


who, being | 
by this renunciation 

This was all very well from Ethel’s point of view, but not from 
Brewster's. The secret liaison, for such the ‘blameless friend. 
became, compelled the unfortunate man to 


ship’ eventually 
sacrifice his convenience to hers. He was instructed to meet her 


at Birmingham or Leeds, Weimar or Karlsruhe, Paris or London, 
Surrey or Scotland, and if he fell in with her plans ran the risk of 
finding she had altered them. Once when she criticized him for 

-o almost ‘too meek’, he wrote: “Don’t tell me you are 
capable of the feminine trick of despising me for the very 
obedience you exact.’ 

Although dissatisfied with the relationship between them, he 
patiently and unselfishly strove to adapt himself to it. Ethel’s 
complaint that he was ‘huffy’ and ‘touchy’ does not seem to be 
justified. When she bullied him about his beard for instance, he 
took it with great good-humour. 


of freedom, G. Eliot. 


ours ne I thought, a horrible beard, long, irregular and 
would ae " serange to say he thought well of it, and nothing 
Kee thee Gi re to get rid of it. ‘Anyhow,’ I wrote, ‘you need not 
who said, “It is e old man with a beard in Lear’s Book of Nonsens; 
wren, have all ry | feared, two owls and a hen, four larks and 4 
w not be ios t their nests in my beard r. for in y our beard there 
in the w orld oo for one grasshopper.} I have seen only one man 

ose face moves me, and that man has kindly co™ 


* Ethel was W 
severe] i 
came across it i, = et for this badinage by Virginia oolf, when z 
ms in As Time Went On, ‘Too much a nursery joke,’ 
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do see his face, which i 73 
t when I ) 11S seldom 
give as face should be veiled with the thing I dislik ih Annin 
st. 


owes sweep every crossi 
kn very well! Jt may p y crossing you pass over for aught 


J care" n 
, e jibes, Brewster stuck i 
e of these J1bes, to his beard, but Sie 


oie by having it abbreviated and cut into a more becomin 
pt The beard was not the only trouble with Ethel. She dis 
ep Brewster’ clothes, ‘I like men to be well dressed on he 
Oi wel, i: Your mind is certainly the most individual 
at aver come across ; you can afford to make concessions . 

yea for your body to be clothed in the most conventional 
“ments, that is in the garments of the Dick, Tom and Harry of 
. own world... l send you the address of a tailor patronized 
b them.’ To which Brewster replied: ‘I am divided between an 
„mused Wish to humour you, and a melancholy reluctance to feel 
ike a monkey on a barrel-organ. Am I to wear a red sash?’ 

Ina more serious mood he would thank Ethel for her candour. 





As for my stooping, | heartily agree: with you, and am glad to be 
reminded of a bad habit . . . You are quite right. Mannerisms and 
tricks—anything that stops the current of sympathy and is not 
inevitable, seems to me worth removing. I will accept and be grate- 
ful for any criticism tendered affectionately, but a very sensitive 
skin, a childhood during which I was ruled with a feather (I thought 
a mere look of disapproval a punishment) and 23 years of married 
life with a woman of the gentlest possible manners (however stern 
her character may have been) have made me unfit to bear in a 
friendly spirit the brutal frankness | believe is usual in English 
families. It doesn’t affect me in the way in which it is meant; it 
affects me as an act of ferocious hostility, as an assertion of arrogant 
ne It affects me as a blow in the face, and mars perception 
i ee I have not been trained, nor have | trained myself, to 
and shake hands, a schooling the value of which I recognize. 

hich 


Possibly 
ap it was the allusion to Julia’s gentle manners W 
l ““ Fthel to write a particularly harsh letter in reply: 
“ah y. Always I am afraid 


disconcerti ane i an 
“tI should ing géne in your comp ee How oan 


offend you or wound you or morti 
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74 
and tragic it would be if to cure you of the ig 
beat you, l determined never to see you M ea that 
batty wh wae esto 
imaginary slight or insult you were turning to rom tome? 
n you back in i , stone | 
Te to a live organism, What and drop “el 
Us ie 


the alliance of two free, fearless, independent h 
uman beings End ty 


Brewster turned the other cheek as usual ‘ 

horrid character you would be quite right to i ia I have Such 

dust-cart. But I feel occasionally I have some go - me into D 
O . 

Points,’ 


seems to have touched Ethel. 


Of course you don’t really believe I think you have a horri 
You have a character that can bring tears to my eyes ra character 
it—so sweet, so lovable it is, apart from all the a ent en I think of 
under the head of brains and make you what you are a Come 
have one trait I don’t like . . . It becomes you as ea m 

Would 


become me. 


Yet Ethel was by no means immune from being ruffled by 
ch affronted when told by Mrs Benson that 
she had no love of nature. And she resented ‘personal remarks’ 
far less offensive than those to which Brewster had to ghi 
from her. One proof of this can be found in her story of an 
incident at Gilmuire, the house near Ascot to which Lady 
Ponsonby moved from Windsor after the death of her husband, 
for many years Queen Victoria’s Private Secretary. ‘Alter the 
break up of my old home at Frimhurst,’ Ethel writes in As Time 


Went On, 

I took a cottage at Frimley, s from Gilmuire, and 
often used to bike over and stay the night . . - One night after 
dinner, in the midst of some extra-fierce argument, Lady P onsonby 
remarked: ‘Will you kindly shut that door unless you wish ever) 
word you say to be overheard by the servants you are SO 
imitating. At this I jumped up, ran into the porch and beg?” 
ing my bicycle lamp. It was 9.30, 4 wild wet, blustering» Kin 
night, and the long Bagshot Hill and seven miles of pedal w° 

the wind lay between me and my cottage- The drawing-roo™" 


criticism. She was mu 


about seven mile 
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d nd Lady Ponsonby advanced into the hall, What ON earth 
pene H ‘no?’ she asked, and | flattere : 
¢ oing’ ` 
rou 


ed Myself her ve 
ved. ‘Don’t be absurd,—put Out that | 
rme“, 


amp,’ 
1y—‘Goodnight’, and shot out into tl 
only 

word 


1e storm, 
like this often took place between Lad 
si 


yE onsonby and 
this friendship remained warm and close for twenty-six 
t 


Ethel inspired in 
and original per- 
on their feelings, 
r opinions, they 
Her company was 
ulia Brewster once 


Scene 


eth al, ye a wonderful tribute to the affection 
It } 


nds, to their delight in her forceful 
her frien D however roughly she trampled 
sonality; jolently she disagreed with the; 
however V ut up with it than to lose her, 
referred "e of exhilaration, although as J 
always 4 e he has to be very well to enjoy seeing you.’ Lady 
remarked: ight say one day after a scene: ‘J only ask one thin 
Ponsonby ne But the next she would write: ‘Thank God for 
of ee ctionate and generous were her apologies for any 
ou!’ So alte he might have been provoked to utter that one 
hasty vo: ted to work up another tempest’. It appears from 
was almost oo letters that as time went on she became 
æ -a tormy scenes with Ethel, and even enj oyed them. 
acclimatiz 


i date to see you rather pleases me, as 
Your fury = k, saul Sul you a know, as you are not 
= Se Ii ee that if the Queen (and Empress of India) is 
vainga ote for sélitical and domestic reasons the date of her 
Pears rm dnin subjects and servants whose movements are 
nie thad by hers cannot say: ‘I will do this or that on a 
entire 
ite day.’ 


‘ e of ueen 
Lady Ponsonby, it should be a, a E i 0 
Victoria’s ladies-in-waiting at this time (1 91 fia of’, Ethel 
woman, said to be the only person ne — E fter years she 
was told before she made her TE ne . op PENRY 
repeated this to Lady Ponsonby, adding tha t. ‘Probably one 
authority was something or other’ at a — ‘comment, She 
~ the footmen’, was Lady Ponsonby's PESAN ed on hearsay. 
never spared Ethel a snubbing for. conclusions bas 


Ethel Smyth 


(| tl 
8 0 le ' 
x Jusion al € foll | 


Cbs ' 

s C 9 ) it: 

Ç ‘ation ¢ l) 
One S contradict! | k 
eresting | have arrived at a ver 


int 
at independence of 


ait experience | y differe, 
After 40 yo otis This N th "p = characte, Con. 
from yo orthlessness of some of the distinctions i rA try, 


. th 
pater and EO” solute necessity of forgetting self in the a dy 
the initiates discipline ofan almost religious rule in everyda Cvit 

se things i : es 
all n noe of being developed than in . ordinary English he AVe 
e 5 . ‘hat court life is on the same plane as a Vocation, Į J ę, 
] ado no 


hat the vain the foolish, and the jealous will find in 3 Not 
tha ? 


ticularly noxio t a ferti] 
owth of some particutariy us weeds, But None he 
derful training to give up for 2 or 3 months inthe the 


ive no orders, and to realize one is just a number t 
and 


clusion 


deny 
soil for the gt 
less it is a WOM 


thority, tO g i 
a a Yet Lady Canning who first impressed this aes 


did count. Lord Palmerston, Lord Granville, Sydney Herbert s 
struggled to have their week at Balmoral or Osborne when the 
in waiting. Lady C. told me she had no husband or children from the 
day she came into waiting to the day she left. ‘I almost forget what 
they are like.’ And what of the men? Men, like Charles Grey 
Biddulph, my husband, all sincere true gentlemen, capable i 
business, laughing at the mere thought of rivalry or jealousy, 


Ina letter to Brewster in 1893 Ethel describes her friendship 
with Lady Ponsonby as ‘the friendship of my later youth’, 


She appeals to every side in me including the snob you may say, for 
she is excessively grande dame, yet to admire that is surely not 
snobbish. Then, being old enough to be my mother she satisfies that 
yearning for the motherly affection which in earlier days Lisl could 
and did supply . . . It is a curious nature, passionately impulsive, 
and passionately reticent. She is as clever as you make them. Any- 
thing I say to her she understands. The question is whether I under- 
stand everything she says to me. She has a dignity that never could 
we aoe the lurch, and a taste that is infallible. Her relation to 
ri a = and her husband is wonderful. She wrote to me the 
be thie a i Just oo en have determined that your work shall alway 3 

ng spring in your life, so I intend that nothing shall inter- 
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fere with the only work I can do 

«ght and strong as I can, and 
prigh 


V7 


» Which jg to make home fife a% 


avoid friction.’ 
5 this a hint to Ethel not to c 
Wa was some ‘friction’ in the Ponsonby family about the 
ntalist’ as they called her, Sir Henry Ponsonby whose 
‘th the Queen precluded his seeing much of his wife, 
duties n means pleased when he was deprived of a much prized 
wih P ratis n with her by a visit from Ethel. ‘In spite of the 
ur of re me he gave me when he opened the door, I had 

r teous welco 1s saying in his heart: “There’s that damned 
co" jcloD that ae T > And Lady Ponsonby’s unmarried daughter, 
a p woman again. r strongly objected to the friendship. The 
t p tty (Mrs Montgomery), and the sons, 
d Tohn,? were less disturbed by it. It made = 
J J devotion to them; they were simp y 
her’s furious, when they heard people 
Ponsonby let Ethel Smyth dominate 


ome butting in? Certainly 
ere 


th 
(contr ap r 


a. 2 
hor? Fri anal 
p nce tO their ie was 
differe hile Maggie 


mused, “ ey that Lady 
"J jt was a pity 
sal 


: l 
‘ec she remarks that ‘nearly 
her life. of Ethel’s many self-studies s 
Jn one 


begin by being certain 

i h subsequently like me 3 a ane a Tale 

he an hate me To ama ee before her first 

al they will hate me ‘had heard about Ethel ero ii k 
a Nothing she the official residence at Win ; 

he Norman Tower racted her. ‘She sounds to 


had att 
— acid when her daughters e 
: | soon a 
oa vitation, was coming to tea. a 
leaded urgent letters and vanished. 


+ e’? 

e most tiresome » 
her that Ethel, at pa 
e 

politeness allowed, she p | and Edith [Davidson] now suggested 

th I sang a great dea! an ‘ful Irish melody “Come 

it id my own edition of the beauti onby}, No sooner 

ee sat R the girls [Betty and Maggie p aja a iah that’, ran 

was it over a Betty jumped up, Saying, vn in her reluctant and 

out of the room and presently came back lea mj and after that there 

deeply sceptical mother. The song was repeated, 


. j ther. 
1 Lord Ponsonby of Shulbrede, the biographer 4 ig ae Sysonby. 
* Col,-the Right Hon, Sir Frederick Ponsonby, G.C.D., 


Major-General Sir John Ponsonby, G.C.B. 
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78 EPE i or 
io further difficulties ; and in fact it became m habit 
were | | ttle down to the inter...’ 
sic and then set inter} oh 
her with music nable talks a 


i r the next twenty-six years.1 
were to be my joy for pee f 


Ethel’s singing fascinated many people besides Lad Pong 
Countess Benckendorf, writing to aurige Baring to ex nat 
disappointment that Ethel had refused an Invitation to di E er 
her and sing during the evening, sent her the message. Tal 
that if I die before she has sung to me again, she wil] sieh her 
remorseful for not having for the last time made me feel at 
that she alone can wake in my soul.’ Mgs 

Although only the musically cultured could appreciate q 
intensely musical quality of Ethel’s singing, its appeal was = 
limited to them. The secret of that appeal was, it may be 
suggested, that her true self was more startlingly revealed in her 
singing than in her compositions, her books, or her conversation 
How right Sargent was to insist on her singing when he made his 
famous sketch of her! But what was it like? What distinguished 
it? In Maurice Baring’s description of it these questions are 
answered as well as they can be without any help from the 


gramophone. 


I can’t remember where it was I first heard Ethel Smyth sing ...1 
remember the songs she sang—some Brahms, some Schubert, among 
others ‘Pause’ and ‘Der Doppelganger’, “L’Anneau d’argent’ and 
‘Come o’er the Sea’, and I knew at once that I had opened a window 
on a new and marvellous province. The whole performance was so 
complete, and so poignantly perfect: the accompaniment, the way 
the words and the music were blended, and the composer's inmost 
and most intimate intention and meaning seemed to be revealed n 
interpreted as if he were singing the song himself for the first = 
the rare and exquisite quality and delicacy of her voice: the os 
thrill and wail, the distinction and distinct, clear utterance, iis 
every word and every note told without effort, and the e the 
of passion and feeling she evoked in such songs as ‘Come o er 
Sea’, or Brahms’ ‘Botschaft’ 2 


1 As Time Went O 
2 | n, pp. 84-5. x 
The Puppet Show of Memory, by Maurice Baring, pp- 139 4,0 
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t about her singing. ‘It was wholl 
Time Went On, l 


as mo des 


ers? i 
ghel ae she writes 10 As 


reds 
pl? 4 lessons» „nd according to all real singers, produced my 
never sil g. This no doubt was true, but I didn’t care a straw 
ice ? ot being a professional, and was bent on two things only: 
„bou 7 jeasant soe, amd to manag that every word should go 

. ‘<teners—not a difficult thing to accomplish, if 
and accompany yourself. ... Asa rule when 
did not lift up my voice unless asked, 


musicians, to sing something of my 


19 
stra . a what you say, 
you were present, J 


own. 
pne night at a party given by Beerbohm Tree at Her Majesty’s 
~ome real singers present, among them the Henschels, 
Home Rule Song (Ethel’s version of an Irish 
song by Augusta Holmés), and she had to sing it three times. 
> said Tree, “to see how you with your 
I thought it hardly 


j h over these artists!” 
great effect in a 


‘nd him that what creates a 
drawing-room may be quite ineffective in the concert-hall.’ 
Ethel’s singing was of great use to her in her campaigns to get 
her operas produced. Playing the pianoforte scores and singing 
the vocal parts, she could give a striking rough sketch of the 
complete work. The famous Austrian conductor, Bruno Walter, 
was so much impressed by her solo performance of The Wreckers 
tat he told Mahler, then director of the Vienna Opera House, 
na was a work of genius which ought to be produced 


Even A (6) 
k a time when Lady Ponsonby was pri 
Wrote to everal minor engouements. ‘What hu man being’, she 
1 one’s needs. I think those 


People ao ‘can supply al 
nd this possible must have natures all on one line.’ 


ma amica assoluta, 


1 See p. III. 
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80 a i 
surprising that the friendship wiii Lady Ponso 
So it 1s not intimate in some ways with 
the 


ore 
co existed with one even m 


énie. . 
gi a dail of the Prince Imperial, the Empress Went t 
After a Jill. Her nearest neighbours were p 
g e 


live at Farnbo s i -e invited j 
nts were invited to dine wj 
Smyths, and soon Ethel’s pare e with i 


ging and command of the language wag h 
her favour. l did not get to know the Empress well until 1890. 
From that year I saw her constantly, travelled with her, stayed with 
her at Cap Martin, and became in fact a sort of honorary Demoiselle 
d’Honneur. She had quite a ‘household’ at Farnborough, including her 
Dame d’Honneur, Madame le Breton, the sole companion of her flight 
to England in 1870, and her secretary, Monsieur Piétri. 


My mother’s French upbrin 


Ethel gives a full account of her friendship with the Empress 
in the brilliant study of her in Streaks of Life. But the recollections 
of it by the Empress’s nephew, the late Duke of Alba, which he 
wrote specially for this biography after Ethel’s death, are an 
interesting addition to it. 


It is many years ago that I first met Ethel Smyth at Farnborough Hill, 
where I was staying with the Empress Eugénie on the occasion of my 
first visit to England to go to school at Beaumont College. Since that 
distant date right up to the time of her death I always saw Ethel | 
Smyth when I was in England, and we remained excellent friends. | 
On that first visit I was very much impressed by her unique 
personality. She was extremely popular with the Empress, who was 
very fond of her because of her tremendous energy and outstanding 
Sr The Empress was not very musical, but all the same she often 
oe fee Pay and sing. She preferred patriotic songs, and I shall 
get the impression made on her, and indeed on us all, by 


oe s singing of ‘The Wearing of the Green’ with all that wonderful 
gery of which she was capable 
In those early day ° 


boroug 





. At that ¢: s I used to see Ethel nearly every year at np 
at time, the Empress used to give dinners for abo 


twenty or thi n 
“rty people—all dressed in evening clothes, as 4 certal 


‘mount of etiquet a 
from her haan a A always kept up. Ethel used to cycle r ; 


ange into evening dress behind a bush 12 
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Jen! — wee uproar oe very much ; 
gf aled to her £ her disposal where ey ] ph ilmel always 
app placed at ner o # could change. 
pad? ro ae ds when the Suffrage question came up, it was 
Many ) much friendly argument both at Farnborough and at Ca 
pe au" i Ethel often stayed with the Empress. (She by the wa 
arti” j f » Suflragette herself!) I had then become a Member i 
bi ‘n my OWN country, and was interested in politics, but 
relings one way Or the other on the question of votes for 
had j used to argue with Ethel for the sake of hearing her talk. 
va maintained that in many things men and women were 
antl 1 used to maintain the contrary, arguing that the more 
were the more charming life was, and that women 
ch more powerful without the help of the vote, which 


en the 


yiferent they 
were often mu 
made her very angry : 

pthel had a great affection and admiration for the Empress. 
pesides visiting her frequently at Farnborough and staying with her 
anied her on voyages in her 


at Cap Martin, Ethel often accomp 
yacht, In some of her books she gives excellent descriptions of the 


Empress. 1 was able to help her with them. 
| remember that after my marriage in England, my first visit during 


my honeymoon was to Ethel, and we had a game of golf on the 


Woking course. 

Her increasing deafnes 
made contact extremely 
myself, But this did not in any 
often used to communicate by letter. 


s was a great trial to us both, and eventually 


difficult, the more so as I am a little deaf 
way diminish our friendship and we 


years the Second 
ng sovereign in 
bye to all that in 


ae was accustomed, for the fifteen 
Europe are , to entertaining every reign 
S a not be expected to say good- 
ged circumstances; but the ‘certain amount of etiquette 


she i 
‘Pt up in exile was not always punctiliously observed by 


Ethe] ( 
Tes 
l have lt true’, she asked Madame le Breton, ‘that sometimes 


ad 
moj ae ‘C’est parfaitement vrai, mais ne comptez pas 
i ne serq pour vous corriger en ces choses là. Si vous etiez moins VOUS, 
a a 
ame si comme ça.’ Probably the Empress agreed with 
Oe i ] admits 
. But there was one occasion, as Ethel a ’ 


Ethel Smyth 


82 , Eai i 
l e said in a fierce argument infuria 
n something sh ted the 


such an extent that she suddenly ‘seized me by : 
39 @ 

-q «allez vous en pour vous calmer” ran me 
shoulders and with Kanken batted OUt o 
the room! But usually when my y y discretion 
she would say chaffingly: “Vous n’étes pas commode, ma chére a . 


f o 
give me a friendly smile. 


whe 
Empress to 


The Empress did all that was possible oot Ethel in the firs 
phase of her career as a composer: She had always been keen] 
interested in the movement in France to secure work for women 
in trades and professions; it was through her efforts that in spite 
of fierce opposition they were first employed in the French Post 
Office. She had been furious when, as Rosa Bonheur could not 
be elected to the Légion d’Honneur on account of her sex, it 
was decided to confer the distinction vicariously on her brother, 
a much inferior painter. Such being her attitude, she had more 
than personal reasons for being anxious that Ethel should succeed 
in an art in which women had not hitherto distinguished them- 
selves.1 Among the many services she rendered Ethel was that of 
bearing the expense of printing her earliest compositions. And 
to increase interest in the first performance of her Mass at the 
Albert Hall in 1893, she broke a rule rigorously kept since ‘es 
événements’ (thus the Empress always referred to the fall of the 
Second Empire and her flight to England), never again to appear 
in public, by attending it. Ethel commented: ‘Alas! too soon she 
came to the conclusion that in some ways I was a bad horse to 
back—too uncompromising, and bent on having things properly 





* It is a mistake all the same to assume that there never had been any women 
composers before Ethel Smyth. According to one authority they numbered 250 by 
the beginning of the twentieth century, and they did not all write nothing of more 
importance than songs and salon pieces for the piano. Although Cécile Chaminade 


enue by these, she wrote several orchestral suites, a ballet, a choral or 
yg re pin. The Irish composer Augusta Holmés (naturalized in France 


379, e accent on the ‘e’) also wrot ks mbitious scale, dis- 
tinguished lik so wrote works on an a a 
Irlande, "ie Ethel Srnyth’s by a ‘masculine vigour’. Her symphonic po” i 


and her song-cycl , orks, PY 
her opera La Höntag = ycie Les Sept Ivresses are considered her best pe a CON- 


, Noire d , 

d ; » produced at the P Opera in 1895; ; 
( i on id ha Earlier still Thérèse von Paradi, thé blind composer and pianist 
4), had written operas and cantatas all of which were produced. 
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> averse to diplomacy and softs 
nes á s faire de 3) sawder, ' OUs nf 
do s Jasse de you ” ennemis, she Wo J j n Cles done 
jame hen the Mass Was hnished—the greater part , 
art ( 

Martin, and on board the Empress’ ritten 
at = Adriatic—Ethel offered jx ‘0 
i € , 
in vain. Undefeated as usual 


ocieties ™ It Levi ab 
: nich to consult Levi about the cha 
u 


Germany: Levi was much impressed by the M 
“tence in it of a dramatic gilt which made h 
ey ` wn at once and write an Opera, She lost no 
sit p for a libretto. One that strongly attracte 
nae ce’s Thais, but on hearing that Massenet was Writing an opera 
ed on it, she gave up the idea of approaching France for per- 
bas ‘on to write one herself, The Suggestion that one of Musset’s 
missi® ould make a good light opera came from the Empress, and 
ee reading them, became fascinated by Fantasio. At first 
1 ught of being her own librettist, but eventually she invited 
es 5 collaboration. Her fight for the performance of her first 
pose ven more stubborn and protracted than the one 
opia Wess nce of her Mass. That took place at the Albert Hall in 
the performa In the autumn of 1891, the Empress, to whom Queen 
pay Med 1 lent one of the houses on the Balmoral Seven 
Victoria had as usua fternoon during the visit, 
invited Ethel to stay meine’ hel was presented to her. 
the Queen called on the Empress, and Ethel was p 


ding to the tradition in 
It was not the Queen's oe at rai at your ease as some 
a a eh Emre wh was he mast soy competen 
Thee cited away cheerflly in her wa cilia aig 
k aes i aiot io sing, and sang arae Empress was em- 
Cesenuy 1 was audience so highly that Mass.’ Whereupon 
seemed to please my ht to hear her sing her anner of com- 
liiis to r nd the Sanctus after h parts, and 
| performed the epah the chorus as well : yee proceeding 
banat take neal effects as best you ©" 


in a smal] room.! 


Nces of a 


ass, and found 
Im urge Ethel to 
time in ‘ferretin 


d her was Anatole 


g—100- 
] Smyth, pP- 9 
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n seems to have enjoyed this noy | 
‘Now let us hear some more of your Mass,’ Seated i Mhe, 
{plano with the Queen and Empress right nt hy 
closest proximity, and an imposing phalanx of Royaltie, | 
courtiers at a distance, Ethel began with the Sanctus az | 
couraged by its reception, — om with the Gloria, the ” 
tempestuous number of all. “At a certain drum effect m 
foot came into play, and I fancy that as regards volume of so 
at least, the presence of a real chorus and orchestra was ine 
missed.’ 

The temptation to quote more from Ethel’s Vivacious and 
witty description of her triumph at Balmoral must be resisted 
The visit might, indeed, have been anything but triumphant, 
for Ethel narrowly missed committing an appalling faux Pas in 
court etiquette. The Empress, who was on intimate terms with 
Queen Victoria, was in the sanctum reserved for the Queen to 
which people were only admitted by special command. Seeing 
her friend there, Ethel advanced boldly towards it, uninvited, 
Princess Christian kindly stopped her, just in time, and led her 
back to where she belonged. Ethel’s description can be read in 
‘Glimpses of Queen Victoria’, which, with the exception of the 
study of the Empress Eugénie, is the most fascinating chapter in 
Streaks of Life. : 

Our chief concern here is with the result the Empress’s 
introduction of a young English composer to the notice of her 
Sovereign and the Royal Family had on Ethel’s career. Princes 
Christian made the suggestion that Levi should write to her 
rey the Mass. When his letter, which contained the tribute 
ba a m no living German composer who could - 
Royal Choral gaaat "aS sent on to Barby, conductor & 
Edinburgh Oclety, whose President then was the | had 
: gn. Lady Ponsonb hose friendship with Ethe 
Just begun, succeeded į y, whose friendship arat 
Duke in the Mass ni in persuading her husband to P a 

* “© was so much interested that he to 
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o be included amonø t 
E he works to 8p 


g 

ous | 4) Society duri be 

royal cor wrt aie 1893. This had an per ormed by th 

“nto arsal i i i i 

It was . a high o ae aay, Barnby altho ge’ efect, 

haring anes eee pinion of the Mass—h ough far from 

sha" and over-exuberant’—worked ] 1 thought it ‘de 

j formance. He was able to command the se to secure a good 
rv 


p“ ice i 

soloists» for the usual reluctance of singers with 5 of admirable 
‘ a : 

‘ke part in a new work by an unknown cositas reputation to 


the interest roused in the Mass beforehand. It was fe] 


p emphatically worth while to sing in the first perf 

4 major work by a woman composer (a unique i ormance of 
vent ar W : 

it was known many Royal Personages had aa pre 
resent. Chorus and orchestra were intensively rehe T e 
eeded to be, as Ethel’ J ans, ame 
they 2 el’s score made demands on their 
technique to which they were unaccustomed. She became in- 
creasingly depressed with the score during the orchestral 
rehearsals, realizing all the mistakes she had made, “for instance 
i ? 
scoring the solo parts of the Sanctus for a quartet of soft brass; in 
the vast empty Albert Hall they sounded like husky mosquitoes’. 
Henschel, who was of great assistance to her in the re-scoring 


of this and other passages, kept on telling her that she must be 


more patient at rehearsals. “They are only stumbling through 
different when they know 


your work now. It will sound very 
it: 

Still it was not until the last orchestral rehearsal that Ethel 
ceased to ask herself how Barnby could have been induced to 
accept such a ‘vile Score’. She had been told that this rehearsal 


would not begin until 11.30, rough 


as Barnby was first going th 
the two parts of Haydn’s Creation, which made up the rest of the 
programme. 


By 10.30 however, I was tearing madly round the ee nie 
dors of the Albert Hall trying t° find my Way ee . “edad 
nearer, now farther, what seemed to me eae s 
sonorities assailed my ear. ‘Ah!’ I said to ™Y self, thar’ 

ike my music to sound!’ Drawing nearer, suddenly a Se 
strangely familiar. Merciful heaven! It was ey or 
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acked at the first performance; the recept 
The hall was a for the vigour and rhythmic fore, > lo 
weeny apn the musically ignorant, strongly represen, 
ea ble dene Captain Cradock, a sportsman frien 
in the eal described the Credo as ‘Slashing ste pa 
of Charles ad as often by the composer in her autobiographi 
tribute = a onald Tovey’s ‘God-intoxicated music’, " 
as ra been because Ethel was embittered by having 7 
com dipa years for a second pae of the Mass that 
she writes in As Time Went On of its having been ‘slain by the 
Press. The press notices discovered among her papers after her 
death do not support her contention that the critics ‘went Pisa 
the Mass almost unanimously—some with scorn, some with 
aversion, in all cases adopting a tone of patronage it was hardest 
of all to bear’. Few deny praise for her scoring, and one at least, 
J. A. Fuller-Maitland, at that time music critic of The Times, 


recognized the Mass as a great achievement. 


This work definitely places the composer among the most eminent com- 
posers of her time, and easily at the head of all those of her own sex. 
The most striking thing about it is the entire absence of the qualities 
that are usually associated with feminine productions ; throughout it 
is virile, masterly in construction and workmanship, and particularly 
remarkable for the excellence and rich colour of the orchestration. 


It might have been added that the Benedictus reveals a lyrical gift 
of the first rank. 


The night before the performance the Henschels gave a dinner- 
party in Ethel’s honour. 
Among the guests were my father, my five sisters with their husbands, 
and Harry Brewster! This was the first meeting between Harry and 
my father and although my father’s behaviour was impeccable, we 


who knew him noticed that occasionally as his glance rested on this 
rather forej 


| gn-looking stranger, his upper lip rose slightly in a 
fashion that always reminded us of a dog that doesn’t mean to fight, 
but now an 


d again can’t help showing his teeth—a demonstration 
less noticeable, luckil 


l y, in an old gentleman with a moustache than 
ma dog, | 
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hocking indiscretion of t 87 
really as of the host’s to hii 

jp W3 n the card laid on the table by the place of each rad 
P red words Benedictus qui venit in nomine Domini wt ye 
he e i of Ethel's setting. Ethel seems to have been oli 
ç that the solemnity of the context in which Éa 
in the Canon of the Mass made this use of it 


<t : 
hl k „jOl 


yi aat 
une ys occurs 


gene : hi hemous. Otherwise she would not have reproduced 
md forty years later in As Time Went On. One reader who 
he me for the first umg exclaimed: ‘This is a case in which 
aw * peli eve my eyes. 

Lether Ethel’s sex was solely responsible for the prolonged 
lect © e Mass after its first performance, and for the 
neg i pilure of her subsequent compositions to get into the 
Fs ry, is a question demanding very careful and unbiased 
vestigation In regard to the Mass it should be remembered 
at P =rformances of choral-symphonic works on the big scale 
wre be ond the resources, Fnancial and musical of most English 
horal societies even NOW, and at the time Ethel was beginning 
per career, far beyond them. How infrequent then were oppor- 
„nities for hearing Beethoven’s Mass in D, or the great Requiem 
Masses by Berlioz, Verdi and Mozart. It should be remembered 
wo that Ethel’s Mass was on very different lines from the 
oratorios and cantatas turned out by English composers of the 
male sex, most of them organists, for the Festivals at Gloucester, 
Worcester and Hereford. In fact the date of her birth was more 
weainst her success as a Composer than her sex. She was born at 


least twenty years too soon for the merits of her music to be 
immediately recognized by her contemporaries. Its vigour and 
rhythmic force, its intensely personal character, were something 
new in English music of the early nineties, and the new, as 
Frazer tells us, is always feared by the majority. Another dis- 
anne? from which Ethel suffered, but no more than male 
ee of her age, was that she was English. The public's 
ioa s against English music (by no means obsolete even now, 

gh works by English composers are frequently performed), 


Was in Ethel? sel 
thel’s day so widespread that it is not surprising that 


Ethel Smyth 


8 . 
? n musical circles were chay 


darins 1 O 
the man ark, It is doubtful that her Mas, 


1 work. Woul 
English Barnby if Royal pressure had not i have any 
ac expenses of the performance guaranteed. Put on 
unt indefensible we may consider the neg] 
j ec 
ars, we are not sure that the i t of , 


s for thirty yea 
aad i attributing 1t iy er aat, urtar all, vases of a Was 
vreditable neglect of works by men, some of them ma ts 

h's 
l 


of the first rank, are quite common in musical history. Dn 
St Matthew Passion = re — alter his death for = 
a century. We read with astonishment that Beethoven ka? 
difficulty in collecting enough money to pay for S 

€ 


greatest , 
n of his Mass, even after part of it had been performeg 
e 


publicatio 


with success. i 
nate in this res 
Ethel was more fortu pect, as the Empress 


Eugénie paid Novello for the publication of hers. Indeed, through. 
out her career she never lacked financial help. In her first Phase as 
a composer it may be argued that in some ways she profited from 
being a woman. Because women had not hitherto written musi 
of any great value, little was expected of Ethel’s. Fair-minded 
musicians, like Levi, were consequently astonished at what she 
had achieved in her Mass. She was not at all pleased when Levi 
said, after seeing the score: ‘Never, never could I have believed 
that a woman had written this!’ Yet it may be construed as a 
compliment. Ethel also thought her label, ‘a woman composer 
derogatory, yet if her sex had not been advertised by it there 
would probably have been less public interest in her music; she 
would have taken much longer to make a reputation. On the 
whole she was less handicapped by sex-prejudice than woms: n 
tra pomas Of course it existed, but it was not -o 
Mari n Continuously as Ethel makes — A e a 0 
her name “th 7 a flagrant example of ae eka she ba 
had five Operas et of Aap ips poe elled to come 
to the conchision oes eb, en = ye ye scapego™ e 
“T Tailure to hat she made sex-prejudice the which she 
gain the place among composers ae 


$ 


l 
3 
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was entitled. “No s 
e uccess on the 89 


tS 
t me. I ae i 
ar tempt me would far rather die bani line of effort 
sssly 


est all my li 

the b - y life, than earn laro 

¿1 A fine sentiment akin to Ke n sums from th 
sats g C 


ous? 


dev 


ou 


iS 


-þes 
eco’ 
ai than not be among the greatest,’ man Fa 
a put infortunately Ethel had too many i 
y interests besides musi 
sic 


up tO this. A list of her comin 
ainetles» and a the first years of the Tawar 
like the itinerary of a leisured fldneuse whos apoca would 
was to g0 about visiting people an flea, - interest 
1 be added that a great deal of her gadding b be fair, it 
necessary part of her fight to get her music ah 1 baal ag 
capitals. still, we must agree with Sir Thomas <3, in forei 
‘eas capacity to be led away to by-paths and tetas Tae 
direct connection with her art ag Had ahe cena oe ch 
f limiting this amazing aana iei out is actory 


(7) 


Ethel spent a great deal of time and energy 


From 1894 TO 1898 
on an effort to secure 4 production of her first opera Fantasio 


in some German opera house. She felt, quite rightly, that there 
was a better chance of its production in Germany, with its 
fourteen opera houses, than in England where, with the excep- 
tion of Covent Garden, there were none. And Covent Garden at 


that time gave only short seasons during the summer months, 
chiefly devoted to performances of well-known operatic master- 
d from the Continent. 


pieces with star-spangled casts importe 

The Carl Rosa Opera Company had no permanent home, but 
toured in the provinces under conditions which made ‘the 
production of new works extre difficult. Anyhow, as 
Fantasio was a ‘light opera’, it Wa not in the Carl Rosa $ m 
nor in Covent Garden’s. But as Gilbert and Sullivan had made 


t ° 
li : k à sio ml ht 
ight opera’ extremely popular in the nineties, Fanta E 


1 Letter to Lady Ponsonby (Se 
2 A Mingled Chime, Sir Thomas 


in the late 


have nO 
effect 0 


ptember 1893): 
Beecham (1944): 
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aš liers Stanford’ 
90 ayoh eoe as Villie: n S Shamy, 
A S i a ' 

a mot W „t on for a run at a London Theat, 
hay £ jt had been P”. H .dmondt ? in 1897 to pr e, 
Q’ Brien, h 4 an ffer from C : i | pI Oduce 

- aed had < ted she would conse 
Ethe! priat i leading part — 3 k Tr are 
ių and sing aes he introduction of spoken dialogue, The 
“He a . ‘+ ‘ i wy 
small orc estra í ought this a capital scheme and offered to 
te C a rn i : 
P ad just been promised a performance 


< Fuge 
Em ress Eug E i 
P it t Ethel, who ^ ira Brewster who h 
financ! scornfully turned it own. who had col. 
y i libretto had failed to convince 


at Weimar, sc uy = 
laborated with | A eoa 
omplicated plot © 


her that the c ee 
telligible if the system of interspersin 
S citative Were adopted. One of her objec. 


ease ial or re 
spoken dia ogue peak nearly as badly as ballet-dancers 


t was that ‘singers $ 

faction with the all-sung libretto was increased 

by Levi's enthusiastic praise of it. Even before the score was 

Gnished, he urged her to enter the opera for an anonymous 

international competition which was to take place in 1895. The 
printing and publishing of 


prize was â Jump sum of money, the 
duction at one of the first 


the work and a guarantee of its pro 
opera houses in Germany, with a certain number of performances 


afterwards. Fantasio did not win the prize, but was among the 
seven out of the 110 works submitted to be highly commended 
by the judges. ‘I am not going to be disheartened’, Ethel wrote 
to Brewster, ‘It will be done sometime. The only thing I really 
regret is that until it is, I feel I can’t start on anything else. A 
good production of Fantasio would make my dried-up Aaron’s 
Rod of an inspiration put forth new shoots. I feel sure of that.’ 
Levi was not deterred by the result of the competition from 
continuing to do all he could for Fantasio, but that did not amount 
= as he was a sick man. In 1896 he was obliged to give up 
Riek: as conductor at Munich and retire into private life. 
he a supreme at Munich and Bayreuth was one thing; Levi on 
e shelf another,’ How = 
ever even from the shelf his eulogy of 


f Fantasio would be more in- 
g the musical numbers with 


tions to 1 
walk’. Her satis 


1 An American 
o 
peratic tenor who began his career in Germany, then settled in 


England and į 
joined 
aparente rola: the Carl Rosa Company, appearing with success in many 
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uctor, 
sruhe, 
uctor, 


; raised the interest of the 

with the result that he ta ea Ca 
t him hear her score, Soon “thel to 
o really likes your work jg 
but has first to g 


rlsruhe cond 


if ne probab| 
duce It, et t y only too re 
ps i House. This ofical im the bea tna o 
«away at the moment but returning short br . und, is teri 
etur Was postponed so often that thon + At Carlsruhe hig 
keen’ On Fantasio, Ethel lost patience, and ie Mottl was er 
somewhere else. This was the start of a a to ‘have a go’ 
„pera houses, among them Dresden, Lei an tour of German 
burg and Wiesbaden, at all of which the hc Cologne, Ham- 
was repeated. Ethel had no better luck with ae experience 
layed to many Choral Societies during her dient which a 
while they were all as ‘mad keen’ about it as H Ware t 
rantasio, they all had commitments which prevented a ee a 
eyed for its performance. Julius Röntgen told a Leipzig friend of 
Ethel’s that at Amsterdam the Committee of the Choral Union 
were afraid of the effect of producing a woman’s work. The 
remark was at once added to Ethel’s list of proofs of sex- 
prejudice. ‘This is going to be my paramount difficulty in getting 
more than pie-crust promises of a production of Fantasio. Though 
they won't allow it, it is so’, she wrote to Brewster in 1894. 
All this rushing about, and the strain of having hopes raised one 


a is quite enchanting’—and dashed the next— 
__told on 


a 
“i 


day—‘your oper 
“impossible to undertake fresh commitments just now’ 
Fthel’s health. She was obliged by a thumping heart and shaking 
hands to stop trapesing from one opera house to another for a 


while. It is possible to imagine her as she was at this time, 
ressed in tweeds, hat 


hounding the main European producers ; d bape that 
crammed down, and smoking hard. It is even remembere 

she was often to be seen smoking a cigar. he Empress Eugénie at 

; m > 

Part of her rest-cure was spent with the 2™P ere Brewster 


Farnborough Hill, or on her yacht, part in oe atici Mattel, 


had settled in a beautiful apartment in en him bicycling in 


and part on a belated honeymoon 


| 
| 
| 
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Abruzzi. ele with Ethel.) 


elat 
closer F ‘ntl t i 

, 1 in those parts and our 
y unknow! | , 4PPearan, 


e were both clad in tweed, and tr 
than those worn by the peasants, In An 
n crowded round us in amazement, T 
anounced to the others: “Quella 3 : 


rere practicall 


ted frantic interest. 

d deal shorter 

fifty childre 
to me and a 


Bicycles \ 
excl 
was a goo 
village about 
eldest pointe 
femmina” ; 

The rest-cure; besides restoring Ethel’s health, was musically 
fruitful. In the Abruzzi, her second opera Der Wald was con. 
ceived. In Rome, where she made many new friends, she was 
introduced by one of them, Donna Laura Minghetti, to a ‘certain 
Frau von B.’, just on her way back to Weimar where she lived. 
The conversation turning on the failure of Ethel’s Fantasio cam- 
paign, Frau von B. (no reason is given by Ethel for suppressing 
her name) remarked: “What about Weimar?’ She. then told Ethel 
that she was a great friend of the Grand Duke’s, and had some 
influence with the Intendant of the Opera House. ‘I will do all 
I can for you.’ 

Ethel knew nothing about musical conditions at Weimar, so 
she applied to Levi for information before setting out on yet 
another Fantasio journey. Levi said he had heard excellent reports 
of Weimar’s young conductor, Stavenhagen, and would give 
Ethel an introduction to him. But as Mottl was still dilly-dallying 
about the production at Carlsruhe Ethel thought he ought to be 
told of the Weimar plan. Rather to her mortification, he was all 
mra Benta o Saage pg ci 
Benk an pes première of Fantasio, an honour of which 

Béhel’s description na he had been deprived himself! 
premiere is in her wittiest ; i 4i poras an halons ti 
sete beta. di miin h Unfortunately it is far too long to 
after the contract E would not do it justice. ie 
poned again and was signed the date of performance was post- 

again for reasons trumped up by the Intendant 


1 Wh 
at Happened Next, Pp. 66 et seq. 
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antasio and its 


e instigatio”® of his wife, who disliked both F 
ga Meyendorff ı 


But for the support of Ba 
op? i ht have lost the battle of Weimar s 
crated this remarkable woman’s jud an Giran Duke, 

yho k by her that the Intendant and cas la ee Was easi] 
a ‘th a square deal. To make amends the cas not giving 
Mis n her honour at which she played part re Duke gave 
A x į Duke showed his appreciation by fit te at The 
juction with the Intendant. It was to take place ” e pro- 
á May 1898. os and a large contingent of Ethel? P 
nd relations arrived in Weimar four days earlier for th , ne 
gut after strenuous dress-rehearsal on the 12th one 
(Fantasio) woke the next day to find his voice had a S 
première had to be postponed until the 2oth. Ethel Ah 
because she had been disillusioned with Fantasio at Hy d Li 
rehearsal, recalling a saying attributed to Saint-Saëns that Wes 
bad if they don’t perform your operas, but when they do is 
fr worse , perhaps because she had suffered Eertiidhatcoms ú 
often and was hardened to them, seems to have taken the post- 
onement with great good-humour. ‘The silver lining to the 
cloud was that such of my family and friends who could stay on 
mother week were able to see the sights of Weimar.’ The critics 
who had come from all parts of Germany for the première were 
naturally annoyed. Among them was one from Leipzig, whom 
Ethel had known in her student days. He was now the proprietor 
and editor of a leading musical journal called Signale. 





himself instead of sending one of his 
once more express 


‘Don’t worry about 


I was touched that he had come 
staff. So I went to the station to see him off, and 
eon er that he should have come for nothing. 
= a he said kindly. ‘I shall come again on the 20th.’ Then he added 
‘J ride hence mixture of pomposity, patronage and playfulness: 
until expect there will be much sleep for you after the performance 

the following Wednesday.’ I was about to ask why when I 


‘Ih Pj 
of bac of Life at Weimar, by Amy Fay (1 873), there is an excellent portrait 
Wittoenstate a Meyendorff in her heyday, when she was the rival of Princess 
in in Liszt’s capacious heart. 
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94 bered that was the day the Signale came out. ‘Oh, but the 
lhs over immediately after the performance, when the pop n Won 
Ele ant (my hotel) will tell me what he thought of it! Do vee i the 
w spe of the most profoundly musical people I have ims in 
And as for his knowledge of opera . . The rest was silence, i 
noticed the effect my remark was producing! o If the tee 
of a hall-porter ranks higher with you than mine,’ said Herr Tea 
‘I am glad to know it, for it will save me the trouble of comin d 
this way again on the 20th.’ The train started, and with a curt ‘Sood. 
bye’ Herr Fritsch passed out of my life. I believe I was PoOr-spirites 
enough to write explaining and apologizing for my ‘silly joke’ hes 
this disingenuous epistle was not answered, and on the 2oth the 
Signale was not represented, not even by an office-boy! 


Fantasio was received with great enthusiasm on the first night 
but it had a bad Press. The orchestration was the only thing the 
critics praised. 

The real tragedy of Ethel’s long fight for the production of 
Fantasio was that after the performance at Weimar she became 
convinced that the fight had not been worth while. Even the 
almost perfect performance by Mottl at Carlsruhe in 1901 could 
not alter this conviction. 


I think there is a discrepancy between the music and the libretto— 
far too much passion and violence for such a subject. . . . Let me give 
one illustration of what I mean. The wig of the wealthy but objec- 
tionable suitor, Croatia, is pulled off, thanks to a simple contrivance 
by the Court. Fool, by Fantasio (a democratic prince in disguise). 
Rendered ridiculous . . . Croatia is done for, and has to withdraw 
his suit. Well, judging by music leading up to this crisis, you really 


might be assisting at the peak-moment of an opera entitled Death of 
King Charles, Martyr.1 


In Mottl’s opinion it was the libretto of Fantasio which needed 
drastic alteration. He tried to induce Ethel to rewrite it: ‘To 
preserve the music is worth any trouble’, he said. But Ethel, 
engaged by that time on completing the full score of her secon 
opera, Der Wald, and in starting a campaign for its production, 


t What Happened Next, p. 86. 
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p 19" had been printed (they weighed ne Publisher al] the 


| 
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den. ‘A famous gardener had told ie ie nae. her 
ell-inked 


etage B°" 
cot © yas an even better manure than soot,’ 1 


sc? 


(8) 


yEN STARTING for Leipzig to begin her musical traini 
had told her mother (who kept a record of the natant 
he could get an opera accepted at a first-class opera house b 
she was forty she would be satisfied. The oa, 
for Fantasio was signed in April 1898, only a few days 
fortieth birthday, so her youthful ambition was 
eved, although perhaps not in a way that ‘satisfied’ 
her. Still the achievement of getting Fantasio produced had results 
which were satisfactory. One was that it gave Ethel valuable 
lessons in opera craft, lessons only to be learned by composers 
from seeing their work on the stage, another that it increased her 
prestige. More interest was taken both in Germany and England 
in her second opera Der Wald because her first had been per- 


formed at two famous opera houses. Instead of having to beg 


conductors and Intendants to give her work their consideration, 
bmit it. While in London in 1900 she 


she was often invited to su 
actually received a note from Mr Harry Higgins, chairman of the 
Covent Garden Opera Syndicate, asking her to show Der Wald e 
Messager, who was to be their chief conductor m ! gol, an 
discuss with him the possibilities of a production at Covent 
Garden, The interview took place in Paris and was yery satis- 
factory’, Messager, after hearing Ethel play the pianoforte — 
said that if the orchestration was ©? the same level i yaer 
recommend the Syndicate to produce it, But Ethel han 


e is now in the British 


the time 
contract 
before her 
unctually achi 
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approval. She was both disappointed ang 
hen the full score was returned almost immediate] 
from Count Seebach regretting that after all he 
found it impossible to produce her opera. Like the woman in the 
o continually troubled the unjust judge, Ethel pestered 

f this summary rejection of a work 


lanation © 
Schuch had warmly praised. The reply was a curt 


these cases explanations were never given, 
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It is hard to understand why after the rebuff at Dresden (in 
which a factor was undoubtedly the anglophobia in Germany 
during the Boer War) Ethel should have started a campaign for 
the production of Der Wald in Berlin. The explanation she gives 
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ent. Perhaps she thought a pro a 
empo ai the face for Count Seebach, aaea , a SR 
be a nH ‘hould take place. She did not wd she was deter- 
ine ges ven falter when the 
| udden death of the stage-director, Pierson, deprived her of her 
| “ne po werful and intelligent ally in the Opera House. ‘Once he 
had disappeared from the scene of action I became aware of a 
fixed intention on the part of the Company to make the produc- 
| tion of Der Wald an impossibility.” Muck, the conductor-in-chief 
was horrified when he arrived for the final rehearsals, to find Aue 
the opera was not half-ready, few of the company even knowin 
their notes. He told the Intendant, Count Hochberg, that a 
première ought to be postponed, but Ethel, who knew that if a 
postponement were permitted it would be one sine die, found a 
| way through Exalted Persons to prevent it. 
To cut a long story short, the premiere took place on 21 April 
1902, as arranged. ‘Muck was a gifted and masterful conductor, 
j and the performance was far better than I had expected. More- 
over, rough as it was, | felt that throughout the audience had been 
keenly interested.’ | 
Nevertheless, when the curtain fell, there was an outburst of 
hissing, booing and cat-calls in front, which Ethel was told later 
by a friendly baritone in the chorus was organized. At a reception 
at the von Bilows after this premiére, the Kaiser, who had not 
been present at it, expressed the hope that Miss Smyth was 
‘satisfied with his Opera House’. Frau von Biilow turned pale 
‘dreading what I might say, but for once I was fairly discreet’. 
At the ‘cut rehearsal’ the next morning, Muck did not turn 
up, and Ethel who had never handled a baton before in her life 
had to conduct in his place. ‘To my intense astonishment, I had 
a very cordial reception from the orchestra, one of whom called 
out at the end of the rehearsal: “We all think your opera simply 
magnificent (einfach grossartig).” Then the bass tuba in the back- 
ground rose and added: “Yes, and so the public will think some 
day in spite of the press.” 
The bass tuba was so far right that the audien 
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endorse the scathing verdict of the critics. Nota single disse 


hiss marred the generally enthusiastic reception, A furthe 
solation for Ethel was that the cruel treatment of her oot 
the first night was so much resented by the English news On 
correspondents present, that they expressed the hope in 
notices that England would soon put things right, It may have 
this which spurred the Covent Garden Syndicate to offer tó 
Juce Der Wald that very season (1902), if the composer ddi ro. 
the German libretto translated in time. Ethel, feeling T Sas get 
up to the difficult job of turning the foreign text of her opera m 
singable English, handed it over to a reputed expert. The + sich 
was so lamentable that in the end she had to make the translation 
herself. | 

It is not clear what share Brewster had in the libretto. The 
inscription by Ethel on the title-page of the printed score: ‘My 
part in this work I give to H. B. Brewster, its only begetter’ may 
mean no more than that he supplied the plot. ‘I have drawn upa 
little plan for your new opera,’ he wrote to Ethel in 1896, ‘just 
by way of suggesting something to you. Make any use of it you 
can. What IJ have tried for is to frame the passionate human story, 
to “set” it, in the impression of the forest, which must be the 
abiding impression. Its peace must close over the victims of the 
tragedy.’ Ethel was strongly attracted by this theme, but for a 
long time she and Brewster were not at one about the way it 
should be treated. He criticized her first libretto for having ‘far 
too much rationalistic padding’. . . ‘This is not analytical 
enough to be of the slightest psychological interest, and is any- 
how out of place in an opera conceived as a poem. Probably it 
is because you have put so much of the poetic element into 
the music that you have given the rationalistic, anecdotic and 
explanatory intrigue more rope in the text than I would.’ From 
another letter of Brewster’s we gather that in the end Ethel 
adopted many of his alterations. Anyhow the libretto was almost 
unanimously praised by English critics after the production @ 
Covent Garden. Fuller-Maitland in The Times drew attention 
the composer’s mastery of all the secrets of stage effect. ‘The 
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endorse the scathing verdict of the critics. Not a single dissentient 
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the first night was so much resented by the English newspaper 
correspondents present, that they expressed the hope in their 
notices that England would soon put things right. It may have been 
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duce Der Wald that very season (1902), if the composer could get 
the German libretto translated in time. Ethel, feeling she was not 
up to the difficult job of turning the foreign text of her opera into 
singable English, handed it over to a reputed expert. The result 
was so lamentable that in the end she had ‘to make the translation 
herself, 

It is not clear what share Brewster had in the libretto. The 
inscription by Ethel on the title-page of the printed score: ‘My 
part in this work I give to H. B. Brewster, its only begetter’ may 
mean no more than that he supplied the plot. “I have drawn up a 
little plan for your new opera,’ he wrote to Ethel in 1896, ‘just 
by way of suggesting something to you. Make any use of it you 
can. What J have tried for is to frame the passionate human story, 
to “set” it, in the impression of the forest, which must be the 
abiding impression. Its peace must close over the victims of the 
tragedy.’ Ethel was strongly attracted by this theme, but for a 
long time she and Brewster were not at one about the way it 
should be treated. He criticized her first libretto for having ‘far 
too much rationalistic padding’ . . . ‘This is not analytical 
enough to be of the slightest psychological interest, and is any- 
how out of place in an opera conceived as a poem. Probably it 
is because you have put so much of the poetic element into 
the music that you have given the rationalistic, anecdotic and 
explanatory intrigue more rope in the text than I would.’ From 
another letter of Brewster’s we gather that in the end Ethel 
adopted many of his alterations. Anyhow the libretto was almost 
unanimously praised by English critics after the production at 
Covent Garden. Fuller-Maitland in The Times drew attention to 
the composer’s mastery of all the secrets of stage effect. “The 
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treatment of the spirits of the wood as the primary.agents in the 
drama is full of suggestive beauty.’ 

There has seldom been an opportunity so far in this history of 
Ethel’s life to compare her own account of her experiences 
(written many years after they had taken place) with accounts of 
them by others, naturally of a more objective nature. In the case 
of the Covent Garden production of Der Wald the comparison 
has been made possible by the description of it in the first volume 
of Francis Neilson’s autobiography, My Life In Two Worlds.’ Mr 
Neilson was stage director at Covent Garden at the time the 
Royal Opera Syndicate decided to put on Der Wald, so his claim 
to be an authority on what happened before the première on 
18 July 1902 can hardly be disputed, although we may question 


whether he was an altogether impartial one. His subsequent 


grievance against Ethel for not being grateful enough for his 
services to her rankled too much for impartiality to be possible. 
How important the services were Ethel acknowledged when she 
gave him a copy of Sargent’s drawing of herself: 


To the man who made Der Wald, from his grateful friend Ethel 
Smyth. 


She paid him a more guarded tribute in her account of the 
success of Der Wald at Covent Garden. 


The Covent Garden performance of Der Wald is one of my few 
almost wholly delightful operatic experiences. J had a splendid cast, 
and a first-rate stage-manager and producer rolled into one called 
Neilson, who contrived a charming décor on the lines agreed upon 
by Charles Furse and me . . . I more or less trained all the prin- 
cipals myself, and of course the chorus, a job I always love. Anything 
like the keenness and fiery enthusiasm of the whole company I never 
saw. Then it was I acquired a conviction which time and the up- 
springing of Sadler’s Wells have strengthened, that if England were 
given a chance, she would become the leading operatic nation in the 
world. 

The Covent Garden Wald was the only real blazing triumph I have 


1 Published in U.S.A. in 1952 by the Nelson Publishing Co., Appleton, Wisconsin. 
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ever had (except one, 37 years later, when unfortunately I was too 
ill to see, and in any case should have been too deaf to hear!). 

The absolutely shameful fact about the glad event of 14 July 1902 
is that when I think of it only two recollections stand out vividly: 
Neilson’s setting, and, a million times more vividly, a remark Henry 
James made to my sister Mary, about the profound curtsy I launched, 
when ‘called’, at the Royal Box. 


No one would imagine from this account that there had been 
a battle at Covent Garden before the production almost as fierce 
as the battles at Weimar and Berlin. It seems improbable that 
Ethel could have forgotten all about it. More likely she omitted 
any reference to it because she did not wish to rake up anything 
to Covent Garden’s discredit at a time when conditions there 
had much improved, especially in regard to the production of 
English operas. Neilson had no such reason for reticence. He had 
found the stage equipment at Covent Garden ‘in a disgraceful 
condition’ when he was engaged as stage-director, and had left 
it, after working like a slave for four years at a very low salary, in 
good order, ‘with a new stage, new and easily managed scenery, 
a new system of lighting, a wardrobe of correct costumes, and 
innumerable stage properties of a most durable and practical 
kind’. The Royal Opera Syndicate, in Neilson’s opinion, never 
gave him the credit that was his due for this achievement. That 
is probably the explanation of his attitude towards the Syndicate’s 
attempt to postpone the production of Der Wald. 


We had been rehearsing for about a week when Lady de Grey? came 
to me and asked about the production of two new French operas. 
J told her frankly that, as the season was drawing to a close and as 
Der Wald was in rehearsal, I did not see how it was possible to put 
on two other new operas. She seemed disappointed and went off to 
find Mr Higgins. Later in the day he told me the French works 
must be done and . . . the contracts had been made. He suggested 


1 From What Happened Next. Published in 1940. 

2 Afterwards Marchioness of Ripon. One of the most influential members of the 
Royal Opera Syndicate. 

3 Higgins was Chairman of the Syndicate. 
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that Der Wald might be done the next season .. . paragraphs appeared 
in the newspapers stating that it had been postponed. 

Ethel Smyth was upset, to put it mildly. One night she came to me 
and told me to put on my hat and go with her to see Lady Warwick. 
In the cab she told me that she had a scheme which she was sure 
would work. She was not to be put off by what she called ‘the French 
clique’. I sat in the cab while she went in to see Lady Warwick. In 
about twenty minutes she joined me. ‘It’s all right,’ she said, ‘there 
will be a message tomorrow at Covent Garden asking the date of the 
first performance of Der Wald, as the King will wish to send a 
representative to it.’ ... 

I was on the stage the next night when Lord de Grey came toward 
me, moving more quickly than usual. I could see that he was rather 
put out. ‘Neilson,’ he said, “how soon can you produce Der Wald?’ 
I told him that it could be done within a week. . . . ‘In a week? Has 
it been in rehearsal?’ ‘Yes,’ I said, ‘for some time.’ . . . Then he said, 
‘Humph, evidently I have been misinformed.’ 


Ethel’s ‘scheme’ had indeed worked. She had won the Battle 
of Covent Garden as decisively as she had won the Battles of 
Weimar and Berlin. 


There was a distinguished audience [Neilson writes in his description 
of the first night], and the performance was voted a success. Mrs 
Hunter, Ethel’s sister, and I, had insisted that Ethel Smyth should 
dress for the occasion. Mary found a modest evening gown of pale 
heliotrope silk. When the curtain fell there was great applause, and 
Lohse! and I took Ethel between us and bowed to the audience. 
Lady Ponsonby, sitting in a box not far from the stage, was heard to 
exclaim: ‘Who is the little woman with Neilson?’ A friend told her 
it was Ethel. ‘I can’t believe it,’ her ladyship replied, ‘Ethel never 
looked like that.’ 


It seems strange that neither Mrs Hunter, nor any of Ethel’s 
fashionable friends, who dressed well themselves, seem to have 
had any notion that an evening dress could have been designed 

for Ethel in which she would have looked as much herself as in 

her work-a-day tweed suits. The Empress Eugenie, who in the 


1 Otto Lohse, the chief conductor at Covent Garden in 1902. 
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heyday of the Second Empire had been the dictator of fashion in 
Europe, and was still in touch with the great Worth and his son 
—they made the plain black dresses she always wore ‘aprés les 
événements —could surely have given Ethel valuable advice about 
what to wear on public occasions. But there is no record of her 
having done so. Her lady-in-waiting, Madame le Breton, once 
urged Ethel when she was going to play the Mass to a group of 
musicians in Amsterdam to make herself presentable. ‘Les hommes 
étant tels qu’ils sont, il faudrait rien négliger qui pourrait les bien 
disposer pour vous’, and no doubt the Empress would have agreed. 
Ethel herself was often worried by the problem of what to wear 
at the smart parties to which she was constantly invited after the 
success of Der Wald. ‘I am rather enjoying this little social flare- 
up’, she wrote to Brewster, ‘but I do wish I didn’t wish I were 
well-dressed!’ Had there been a Balmain or a Hartnell at this 
time, she might have been. They would have designed something 
more becoming to her vivid personality than the wishy-washy 
heliotrope silk gown in which it was unrecognizable. 

According to Neilson he often visited Ethel at ‘One Oak’, the 
cottage at Frimley which had become her home in England after 
her father’s death. One evening she told him the story of The 
Wreckers, which had been in her mind as a good subject for an 
opera ever since a visit to Cornwall many years earlier. ‘She did 
not know how to tackle it. So I promised to write a full scenario, 
and came down to “One Oak” another evening to read it to her 
and Brewster. This scenario was subsequently developed by 
Brewster into the libretto Ethel used.’ Neilson seems to have 
thought that his share in it was an important one, deserving more 
recognition than it got from the composer. ‘Gratitude’, he 
writes, “was not one of Ethel’s strongest points.’ From a letter 
of hers to Brewster, it is clear that she had a very low opinion of 
Neilson’s scenario. ‘It won’t be of the slightest help to us. 
Neilson is phenomenally destitute of dramatic talent.’ This was 
rather hard on the ‘man who made Der Wald’. He knew more 
about what was effective in the theatre than either Ethel or 
Brewster. 
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After the second performance of Der Wald at Covent Garden— 
the third and last did not take place until the 1903 season, when 
once more Ethel had to fight her old enemy ‘postponement’— 
Maurice Grau, the great impresario who directed the policy of 
the Metropolitan Opera House, New York, made Ethel an offer 
to put on her opera there in the spring of 1903. She accepted the 
offer at once, cherishing the hope of a success in America which 
would be financial as well as artistic. ‘If Der Wald catches on in 
America’, she wrote to Brewster, ‘I shall make money, But for 
it to catch on it must be properly produced, and as Neilson 
can’t go I must.’ Brewster was much against her going. ‘It will 
be a most unhealthy experience; all journalism, interviews, 
press-cuttings, boostings, lionizing, suppers, toasts, speeches, 
commercialism and vulgarity.’ He was not far out. 

By what Ethel thought at first a lucky coincidence, Mrs 
Hunter was planning a journey to America at the same time. 
Her object was to see the frescoes in the Boston Library on 
which Sargent was then at work. She was delighted to have 
Ethel as a companion on her visit and with her usual generosity 
paid all the expenses. Both in New York and Boston, the beauti- 
ful and wealthy Mrs Hunter had a great social success. But “her 
unsmart sister’ was treated like a poor relation who owed what 
success she had achieved as a composer to Mrs Hunter’s beneficent 
devotion to her interests. 


On the whole I think the American operatic venture was the illest- 
starred of my whole series; in some ways even worse than Berlin. 
And also repetitive, for like Pierson, the enthusiastic inceptor of the 
whole thing, Grau suddenly fell ill. Before we reached New York 
he had resigned his connection with the Metropolitan, and shortly 
after, he died. . . . Grau’s substitute was a man with a lady love— 
one of the company but of the music-hall type—whose ruling idea 
was to cut a dash on the stage of Grand Opera, a career for which 
she had less than no qualifications.? 


When Ethel backed up her German conductor’s timid asser- 
tion that to cast her for the seductive evil genius in the opera 


1 What Happened Next, pp. 215-16. 
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was out of the question, her admirer frankly admitted that if so 
he had no reason to be interested in the production. To placate 
his charmer he threw obstacle after obstacle in the way of the 
rehearsals. And as Ethel was ill when they started, and subse- 
quently went down with tonsillitis and a raging temperature, it is 
hard to imagine how she rescued the production. 

The last straw that nearly broke Ethel’s courage was the 
official information that Der Wald could not come first in the bill 
as Nordica, who was singing the same night in Verdi’s Trovatore, 
had a clause in her contract prohibiting the performance of any 
work before the one in which she was appearing. However, 
Ethel’s personal appeal to Nordica met with success. ‘She has 
been most generous about it’, Ethel wrote to Brewster. 

On the first night, 14 March 1903, the Metropolitan was 
packed with a fashionable audience, ‘who evidently’, wrote one 
critic, 


regarded it as a gala night. All the women wore their most beautiful 

gowns, and their most brilliant jewels. The performers were called 

again and again before the curtain, and Miss Smyth had an ovation 
which some say lasted 10 minutes. She wore a black dress of dia- 
phanous material with bunches of red roses on the corsage. She was 

almost buried in flowers. I have never seen such floral tributes . . . 

Miss Smyth’s music is emphatically of the German school. It shows 

the influence of Wagner but is not in the least imitative. If there is 

sex in music, I should say that Der Wald is much more masculine than 

Paderewski’s Manru. The orchestral score is particularly strong, more 

so than the vocal score, which however has some striking melodies 

in it. 

Ethel was certainly justified in cabling to Brewster: ‘Immense 
success.’ “Talk of press notices,’ she wrote later, ‘I have enough 
to paper a room,’ (She did not exaggerate as her biographer, who 
has waded through the enormous heap of them she kept, knows 
only too well.) ‘They are half good, half bad, but very idiotic 
either way.’ 

Two mediocre performances at New York, and a ‘disgraceful 
fiasco’ at Boston were all that Ethel got out of Der Wald in 
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America. In the summer of 1903, after a somewhat ugly struggle, 
it was performed once more at Covent Garden. Again royal 
influence was invoked by Ethel. The Duchess of Connaught 
informed the directors that the whole Royal Family intended to 
occupy their box on Wald night! Although the reception was 
nearly as enthusiastic as in 1902, Der Wald was then dropped 
altogether. 

It is typical of Ethel’s proneness to distraction from music that 
on her return from America she did not at once begin work on 
The Wreckers, the libretto of which Brewster had nearly finished. 
Not a bit of it! She went off to Paris with a new acquaintance, 
and after taking her to Rome to see Brewster, joined her at her 
villa in Calabria. This episode is described by Ethel in What 
Happened Next as ‘one of the most lunatic episodes of my life’. It 
is impossible to disagree. 


(9) 


At FIRST ETHEL was ‘bowled over’, to borrow one of her 
favourite expressions, by Brewster’s Wreckers libretto, which he 
had got her permission to write in French verse.1 (‘Iam more at 
home in French than in English’, he gave as a reason.) ‘It is all 
awfully melodious’, she wrote to him when he sent her the first 
draft. ‘The words inspire me, and will continue to do so. They 
will do for my music what their author has done for my life.’ 
But very soon she began criticizing the libretto and suggesting 
alterations. The arguments between her and Brewster on this 
subject fill hundreds of letters. He is often severely critical of 
her suggestions: 


You know that everyone thought the quarrel between Rudolph and 
Iolanthe in Der Wald a useless complication. Well it will be the same 
thing in The Wreckers if you insist on dragging in the story of Thirza’s 

past. ; 


1 It is to be regretted that The Wreckers was never sung in French, as the German 
and English translations give no idea of the poetic quality of Brewster’s work. 
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You should study French prosody. Your lines don’t always bite in 
French. You see the right place to bite, but the teeth are not always 
there. The French teeth I mean. 


I would put nothing to explain Mark’s absence, but if you insist, 
then this, not the other. I won’t help you to blunder. Let Mark 
disappear into the Chapel, and let us see no more of him until 


Act II. 


Do try to avoid melodramatic clichés. 


These criticisms, and others, to which Ethel could always find 
an answer, leave the impression that Brewster had a much better 
sense of what is superfluous in a dramatic work than she had. 
His patience was often severely tried by her discarding her 
alterations when he had given way and accepted them. “The lines 
of mine you don’t like’, she wrote in one letter during the pro- 
longed libretto controversy, ‘are just the ones Maurice [Baring] 
particularly likes. Please don’t alter them.’ A few days later 
Brewster is told to leave out the pet lines, ‘I see now why you 
object to them’. In spite of the time Ethel devoted to their 
quarrels by post—one raged round the question whether 
oublieras has four syllables or three—she made rapid progress 
with the score of The Wreckers. ‘I feel awfully full of power— 
deadly sure of what I am doing—I love to see how I am getting 
to orchestrate better and better.’ 

She was alone at “One Oak’ on the great day her opera was 
finished. She shouted out to her devoted servant in the kitchen: 
‘Mrs Faulkner! Mrs Faulkner! I’ve done The Wreckers!’ Mrs 
Faulkner did not know what to say ‘for our conversation was 
usually restricted to domestic topics, so to ease her embarrass- 
ment I added: “I should think you must know it by heart by this 
time.” “Yes Miss,” she said shyly, “some of the soft parts are very 
pretty, Pm sure.” 

In September 1904 Ethel began hawking The Wreckers round the 
opera houses of Europe. Whenever she could induce a conductor 
or a musical director to consider the work, and let her play it to 
him, it was received with such enthusiasm that she thought an 
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offer to produce it was bound to follow. But what usually 
followed was the return of the score with a letter giving all sorts 
of reasons for the impossibility of producing this ‘noble and 
original’ work in the near future. Referring in her memoirs to 
these disappointments Ethel writes: 


Dr Johnson said of a pushing person who was for ever being hunted 
out of one club and vainly trying to get into another that the greatest 
kindness you can do some people is to kick them downstairs, for they 
won’t be quiet until they get to the bottom. This was evidently the 
view Providence took of me and my poor Naufrageurs! [the title of 
the French libretto]. 

Neilson remarks in his reminiscences of his association with 
Ethel that ‘no woman | have ever met in my life seemed to get 
so much out of her friends’. She certainly kept the most influ- 
ential arnong them busy pulling strings on her behalf when she 
was trying to get The Wreckers produced. Princesse de Polignac 
pulled them so effectively at the Theatre de la Monnaie, Brussels, 
that the management became sufficiently interested in the opera 
to invite Ethel to come and play the score. There must have been 
something magical about these performances of Ethel’s, for they 
always stirred the listeners, even hard-boiled musicians, to 
enthusiasm. ‘Her solo performance of The Wreckers in a room, 
rough sketch as it was, gave me a better idea of all that was in the 
work than any complete performance in the theatre.’ This 
opinion, from a posthumous tribute to Ethel by Mrs Gordon 
Woodhouse, the famous harpsichordist, is quoted to make more 
comprehensible the eulogies which directors, régisseurs and 
conductors showered on Ethel after they had heard her play The 
Wreckers. But while they might, as musicians, be swept away for 
the moment, as men in the operatic business they soon recovered 
their balance, and doubted that The Wreckers would please the 
public. This partly explains why, even after the most successful 
audition, Ethel failed to get a contract out of them. But it must 
be added that she was dogged by exceptionally bad luck. For 
example a production at Monte Carlo, with Calvé in the part of 
Thirza, seemed a certainty. The strings this time were pulled 
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first by the Empress Eugénie whom the Prince of Monaco wor- 
shipped, and later by Ethel’s friend Helene de Chimay, whose 
sister-in-law, the Comtesse de Greffhulhe, had the director of 
the Monte Carlo opera house ‘in her pocket’, as Madame de 
Chimay put it. But after the sudden resignation of this director 
who had all the arrangements for the production of The Wreckers 
in hand, it was abandoned. ‘Metaphorically speaking’, Ethel 
wrote to Héléne, “Madame de G. now has only a corpse in her 
pocket.’ 

Bad luck prevailed again at Leipzig. ‘I sent Nikisch, who was 
then director of the theatre (1905) the libretto first. He wrote 
that “it was magnificent, and if the music is as good, I congratu- 
late you”.’ Ethel went to Leipzig and played all three acts 
straight through. Nikisch then and there gave her a contract, 
pledging a production before the end of the season 1906-7. ‘I 
would do it this season’, he said, ‘if a German translation could 
be got ready in time.’ Ethel was recommended to employ a 
certain ‘Herr B.’ as translator. His knowledge of French was 
said to be profound, and he was a real musician. Ethel was 
delighted with his work at first, but later was disillusioned. 
‘Herr B.’—since she describes him as ‘a scoundrel’, her omission 
of his full name is understandable—‘would send me ten exquisite 
lines one day, and six of absolute balderdash the next. He kept 
on demanding more payments on account, threatening to burn 
the work he had finished if they were not sent at once.’ Ethel’s 
old Leipzig friend Wach, a distinguished lawyer, put an end to 
this blackmail. The hustle to get the German translation finished 
turned out to be quite unnecessary, as in 1906 the Leipzig 
Town Council dismissed Nikisch ‘for having exceeded the grant 
for opera’. Although his successor Hagel assured Ethel that all 
arrangements made with Nikisch would be honoured, Nikisch 
himself advised her not to trust the assurance, and to try to 
secure a production of Strandrecht (the title of the German 
version of The Wreckers) elsewhere. 

‘I took my goods to three or four other German opera 
markets without success . . . I then offered them to Prague, 
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but Neumann, the director, running true to the form with 
which I was so sickeningly familiar, sent back the score, regret- 
ting that he was unable at present to produce this powerful, 
beautiful and original work.’ A cheque for £1,000 towards 
expenses, from Brewster, made Neumann think again, with the 
result that Ethel was invited to Prague to hear the singers 
Neumann suggested for the cast. At Prague she got a telegram 
from Hagel informing her that he was producing Strandrecht at 
Leipzig. She went there to discuss “knotty points’ in the score 
with him, and to insist that no cuts should be made without her 
consent. She then left for England. ‘I thought I could take a risk 
at Leipzig. The best chance for the performance might perhaps be 
to let the conductor work on his own lines, and not to interfere 
at all. If he made a hash of it, everything would be redeemed at 
Prague where the date had been fixed so that I could attend all 
the rehearsals.’ 

Hagel in Ethel’s opinion did make a ‘hash of it’. Returning to 
Leipzig on the day before the dress-rehearsal, she found that the 
third Act had been cut into an incomprehensible jumble. 


My expostulations were rudely brushed aside. The new Director... 
was much distressed but felt he could not interfere with Hagel who 
had worked under Nikisch for two years. I said very well, but rather 
than witness the mutilation of my work, I should depart at once to 
stay with friends in the country, though the Director’s piteous plea, 
‘But I have a big supper-party in your honour!’ rather wrung my 
heart. 


If Ethel had carried out her threat to leave Leipzig before the 
performance she would have missed hearing the thunders of 
applause with which it was received. But she would also have 
been saved from taking a step afterwards which was extremely 
unwise. Infuriated by Hagel’s refusal to restore what he had cut 
out of the last act—‘the opera must either be played on the 
second night exactly as on the first, or not at all’—she went 
down early to the empty orchestra pit and removed every scrap 


1 What Happened Next, p. 269. 
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of Wreckers material still lying on the desks, including the full 
score, and departed by the midday train for Prague. She seems 
never to have regretted her action, ‘unique in the annals of 
operatic history’, although she must have realized that it made 
her many enemies among German theatre-directors and con- 
ductors. ‘I still gloat over the thought of having defied a bully 
and a contract-breaker’, she wrote nearly forty years after the 
Leipzig tragedy. Her expectation that ‘everything would be 
redeemed at Prague’ was disappointed. Owing to Neumann’s 
illness Strandrecht was left to the mercy of his subordinates, who 
took no interest in it. (Possibly because they knew Neumann had 
received a handsome subsidy from Brewster, and thought some 
of it ought to have come their way when he had to give up work 
on it.) Maurice Baring, who came all the way from Petersburg 
for the first night, said he had never heard a more disgracefully 
under-prepared performance. On the top of Leipzig this fiasco 
was really as Brewster said: ‘A too grotesque piece of malev- 
olence on the part of Fate.” The Press was worse than any Ethel 
had ever had. The appalling orchestral playing was put down by 
one critic to the composer’s bad scoring! 

The indomitable Ethel never wasted time crying over spilt 
milk, The cruel experience at Prague was hardly at an end when 
she began a new Wreckers campaign. 


I knew there was one man big enough to serve my turn, Gustav 
Mahler, now in charge of the Viennese Opera. But how get his ear? 
for I had not met him since the old old Leipzig days when I was 
slightly known to him as one of the reactionary anti- Wagner Herzo- 
genberg group! I wrote to him boldly, however, and when Harry 
and J arrived at Vienna I found J had been given an appointment. But 
it appeared that full of distrust of this composing English woman’s 
opera Mahler had deputed his second-in-command to hear it and 
report.1 


The second-in-command, Bruno Walter, has described this 
meeting with Ethel in his autobiography, Theme and Variations. 


1 What Happened Next, P277: 
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Before me stood a gaunt Englishwoman of about forty-eight clad in a 
nondescript baggy dress. She told me she had formerly studied in 
Leipzig, that Brahms had been interested in her chamber-music, her 
opera Der Wald had had its premiére in Dresden,* and now she was 
here in Vienna to make us acquainted with her latest opera, based 
on Henry Brewster’s Les Naufrageurs. I sighed inwardly at what I 
presumed was in store for me, but she had hardly played ten minutes, 
singing the vocal parts in an unattractive voice, when I made her stop, 
rushed over to Mahler’s office and implored him to come back with 
me; the Englishwoman was a true composer. Mahler was unfortun- 
ately unable to spare the time, so I had to go back alone. We spent 
the whole morning on her opera, and when we parted I was wholly 
captivated by her work and her personality. I asked her to my home, 
and we saw as much as possible of each other while she was in Vienna. 
. . . Unfavourable circumstances prevented me from producing her 
opera either in Vienna or Munich. But I did present the prelude to 
the second act, with its evocative ocean atmosphere, at a number 
of concerts, and was able to conduct the whole work in London in 
1910, 


Walter remained a loyal friend to Ethel, and a loyal admirer 
of her music until her death. ‘I consider Ethel Smyth a composer 
of quite special significance who is certain of a permanent place 
in musical history’, he wrote in an article on her work published 
in an Austrian musical journal in 1912. That was the year after 
Ethel had made a hit in Vienna with two unaccompanied choral 
works. One of them, Hey Nonny No, was praised by all the leading 
Vienna critics. ‘In its vastness, its overwhelming strength, this 
amazing work sums up all the intoxication of life, all the con- 
temptuous braving of death characteristic of the Elizabethan 
epoch’, wrote the critic of the Neue Freie Presse. 

Before this Vienna success Ethel had given a chamber-music 
concert in Paris, The works performed included her settings of 
three poems by Henri de Régnier, “Odelette’, “La Danse’ and 
‘Chrysilla’, and the String Quartet in E minor. The French 
critics let themselves go, one speaking of ‘the revelation of a real 
musical personality of the English race, all the more remarkable, 


1 Walter is wrong here. The premiére of Der Wald was at Berlin. 
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in that up to now, the compatriots of Purcell have shown 
nothing but eminent gifts of assimilation’. A friend of Régnier’s, 
congratulating Ethel after the concert said: ‘Je dirai a Régnier que 
vous avez compris ses paroles mieux que lui-même.’ 

The Chamber-Music Songs had several private performances 
in London, and a public one at the Bechstein Hall (now the 
Wigmore Hall. The name was changed during the First World 
War) in 1908. The English critics were far from being as 
unanimously enthusiastic as their French colleagues, but most of 
them recognized the originality and effectiveness of the accom- 
paniments for flute, harp, strings and percussion, and one at least 
applauded the ‘perfect unity of poetic and musical thought’ in 
the songs. They were frequently performed for some years after 
their first success, but were destined eventually to join the large 
company of Ethel’s neglected works. 

The Empress Eugénie took a keen interest in them. 


She was delighted that for the moment I had turned from the com- 
position of big works like operas. ‘Je crois que maintenant elle est dans 
la bonne voie,’ | was told she said to Count Clary. ‘Je lui ai toujours dit 
qu il faudrait écrire des romances.’ When the King and Queen of Spain 
were coming to stay with her at Farnborough Hill, she said we must 
have a performance of two or three of them between tea and dinner. 
‘Six performers necessary? What of that!’ And when I objected that 
I greatly feared that style of music would not interest the Royal 
Personages, she said even so it would not kill them to listen to it for 
ten minutes, and that it might be useful to me some day that they 
should have heard it . . . We only did ‘La Danse’ and ‘Chrysilla’ ; 
mercifully these highbrow numbers were followed by some sketches 
acted by a group of comics from one of the music-halls, and Lord! 
how funny they were! 


Another private performance of the Songs was given at the 
Speyers’ in honour of Debussy, who was their guest. (Sir Edgar 
and Lady Speyer were, in the early years of the twentieth 
century, the chief patrons of musical enterprise in London.) 
Debussy warmly congratulated Ethel, saying that her songs were 
‘tout à fait remarquables’. As soon as he had departed, Edgar 
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Speyer came up to Ethel and said ‘in a would-be jocular manner’: 
‘Note the effect on the great man of a good dinner! It was good, 
wasn’t it?’ “Yes, but so were the songs’, Ethel retorted. Lady Speyer 
who was exceedingly musical—before her marriage she had been 
a professional violinist of the first rank—added: ‘Indeed they are, 
and I am certain Debussy meant what he said.’ ‘I think he did 
too,’ Ethel writes in her record of this incident in What Happened 
Next, “but what on earth does it matter, though one thought it 
did then!’ 

Encouraged by the genuine success of the songs, Ethel began 
another fight for The Wreckers. She sent the opera to the Covent 
Garden Syndicate, expressing the hope that it would be given 
‘fair and sympathetic consideration’. The answer was that in 
future no opera would be produced at Covent Garden which 
had not established its success abroad. “Though of course,’ Mr 
Higgins added, ‘if Puccini brought us a new and untried work, 
it would be an entirely different matter.’ Ethel then made the 
bold decision to get The Wreckers known, by giving a concert 
performance of the first two acts at Queen’s Hall. Fortunately 
for this enterprise, the Prelude to the Second Act under the 
title, ‘On the Cliffs of Cornwall’, had early in May 1908 been 
played at a London Symphony Orchestra concert, conducted by 
Nikisch. That Nikisch, a magnificent conductor, and the L.S.O., 
who had already rehearsed some of the most difficult pages in the 
score with him, were available for Ethel’s concert, considerably 
eased the task of organizing it. ‘But if the concert seemed unlikely 
to cost more than £400 (of which I might get half back) it was 
partly owing to the refusal of Blanche Marchesi, one of the 
largest-souled artists I have known, to accept a fee.’ 


The role of Thirza appealed to her profound musicality and great 
dramatic gifts, and she created it according to my dreams. She also 
suggested that the chorus difficulty might be overcome by training a 
bevy of her pupils, stiffened with a few old hands, to turn themselves 
into a set of bloodthirsty savages. ‘Ce qui leur fera du bien,’ she added, 
and I quite agreed. For the other soloists, artists with voices and a 
dash of dramatic blood in their veins were quickly found, and after 
8 
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taking the cast and their coaches through their parts, I hurried off 

to Bath, hoping it might do for stiffened limbs: what Mary’s resident 

masseuse had failed to accomplish. 

Concert performances of an operatic work are bound in their 
nature to be unsatisfactory, but when listeners know from having 
seen it on the stage what it is all about, they can at least appreciate 
the dramatic significance of the music. The selections from The 
Wreckers given at Queen’s Hall had to stand on their own musical 
legs, which was a severe test of their intrinsic merit. They seem 
from the press notices of the concert to have come through it 
remarkably well. The orchestration and the choral writing were 
praised by most of the critics, one going so far as to say that ‘the 
scoring is magnificent’. It was this critic who ridiculed the 
patronizing remark of a colleague that The Wreckers was a won- 
derful achievement for a woman. ‘Indeed! Why, no one in this 
country, man or woman, has written anything to compare with 
it for the last fifteen years . . . I had been to Madam Butterfly 
the night before the Wreckers concert. What a poor, bloodless 
tricky thing the Italian composer’s popular opera seems by the 
side of the Englishwoman’s splendidly vital work!’ 


This success came at a time when it meant next to nothing to 
Ethel. Brewster was near death when he arrived in London for 
the concert, Ethel, having heard from his son Christopher that 
he was seriously ill, had suggested postponing the concert until 
the autumn, but had been dissuaded by Christopher who wrote 
that his father’s heart was set on its taking place on the date 
fixed. Probably Brewster knew he could not live until the 
autumn. The Italian specialist whom he had consulted may not 
have told him he had cancer of the liver, and that nothing could 
be done for him, but he was aware that he was doomed. He 
made no objection to having treatment from a London doctor 
after his arrival, as his one aim was to be well enough to go to 
the concert. This doctor told Ethel it seemed incredible that 
a man in that condition could have stood the journey from 
Rome. 
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The ovation Ethel got at the end of the concert gave him 
intense happiness. ‘You see how right I was to come,’ he said 
triumphantly. ‘I am much better.” He was indeed well enough 
for a few days to see some of his English friends in his rooms at 
the Hotel Cecil, among them Maurice Baring. ‘I remember 
thinking he looked desperately ill’, Baring wrote to Ethel after 
his death. 


He told me he had brought the typescript of his play Buondelmonte 
with him, and was anxious to have my opinion of it. Knowing 
what a long time he had been at work on it I said: ‘So it really is 
finished now?’ ‘Yes,’ he answered. ‘And so am I!’ I said that 
now-a-days cures sometimes happened in cases that seemed 
desperate. Then quite lucidly and impersonally, but very firmly, he 
gave me to understand that for him there was no hope of any such 


thing. 


Brewster’s daughter Clotilde, since her marriage to a fellow- 
architect, Percy Feilding, had lived at a house, built by herself, 
near One Oak. Here Brewster spent the last days of his life. 
Ethel slept at One Oak, but bicycled over early each day to be 
with him. ‘Never can I say how deeply touched I was at the way 
his children took my presence as a matter of course... 
During the last twenty-four hours the doctor kept him prac- 
tically unconscious; he died quite quietly on June 13. At the end 
I sat beside his bed, holding his hand.’ 

In the short and simple account in What Happened Next from 
which this is quoted, Ethel is admirably reticent about her own 
feelings. There is not a word betraying that ‘terrible douleur’, that 
‘atroce déchirement du cœur’, which Anna de Noailles, in her 
impassioned letter of sympathy, is so sure Ethel must have been 
suffering. The silence is partly explained in her answer to a very 
different letter from Mrs Benson. ‘Harry said once, commenting 
on the immoderate grief of a friend at the loss of his wife, that he 
would not like to be mourned like that. “ My peace I leave unto 
you.” I should like when my time comes to be able to leave those 
who mourn for me some feeling of that sort.’ 
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DURING THE PERIOD of Ethel’s life which came to an end when 
Brewster died, she was not so entirely absorbed in musical 
activities as to take less interest in human relationships and sport. 
The number of her friends increased, and her passion for golf, 
which no longer had rivals in hunting and lawn-tennis, grew 
more inordinate. ‘I am wilder than ever about golf’, she wrote 
to Brewster in 1900, 


Imagine the passion you understand in chess combined with some- 
thing that gives health, excitement, wildest excitement, and in 
which you can make almost unlimited progress. Heavens, how I love 
games! And they are grim earnest to me. I can’t play at them. The 
professional at North Berwick hit the right nail on the head when he 
said: “Ye’d golf fine, if ye’d just be more careless!’ (I think that 


applies to my music too.) 


Brewster had no sympathy with this passion for games, as 
incomprehensible to him as in Ethel’s younger days it had been 
to Lisl. Once he wrote that he believed it gave her more pleasure 
to be praised for her golf than for her music. “You may be right’, 
she answered, 


I have been told that Balfour, at the time he was Secretary for 
Ireland, was congratulated after a good round of golf on his feat in 
getting through a bill for the adjustment of landed property, in spite 
of the fierce opposition of Home Rulers. ‘Well of course I am 
pleased about it,’ he said, ‘but do you know I would rather become 
a front-rank man at this game than at anything else in the world. 
Golf and theology are what I am most ambitious about.’ 


In another letter (1900) Ethel writes of the good effect of golf 
on her work, “With no golf I sometimes do a little more in the 
day, but I know its quality is not so good.’ 

Lady Ponsonby deplored Ethel’s devotion to sport even more 
than Brewster. “You seem to expect one to put your golf, your 
hunting, your bicycling on the same plane as your music, and 
when I refuse to take the slightest interest in your athletic 
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prowess, you are hurt.’ This snub was probably provoked by a 
passage in a letter Ethel had written to Lady Ponsonby from 
North Berwick. ‘A professional who was watching me play a 
hole, though I didn’t know it, came up to me and complimented 
me on a wonderful fine brassy shot that I had just made. I felt 
a tingling of pleasure such as no praise from Levi about my music 
could give!’ 

Ethel was never at a loss for an answer when criticized. Her 
defence of her numerous passionate friendships, to which 
Brewster had to become resigned (although he was continually 
ruffled by them, admitting that if he had been her husband he 
would have been more than ruffled), is an example of her 
ingenuity in self-justification. “What surprises me is that everyone 
is not in the same boat’, she writes to Brewster. ‘Just think what 
a marvellous thing a human being is—what dramas of intellect, 
passion, heredity, individuality, circumstances, chance are being 
played on the stage of one soul! No wonder the new drama of 
what will happen if that drama and one’s own combine is 
irresistibly fascinating.’ In spite of this, a study of her life con- 
vinces us that rich as her spirit was, her friendships, too often 
unremunerative, were an expense it could not afford. That Ethel 
was not wholly unconscious of this herself is suggested by her 
reply to a question put to her by Vernon Lee during a conversa- 
tion on the subject of friendship. ‘To how many people have you 
given without reserve, and got something like the equivalent in 
return?’ “To three; Lisl, Harry and .” ‘I stopped there,’ 
Ethel writes in her record of this conversation, 





but I think Vernon guessed who the third was, because after again 
asserting that she didn’t care a hang for admiration, but valued 
affection, she said: ‘I have no charm for Lady Ponsonby. She will 
always condemn me to pine on a perch’, coining half in fun, half in 
bitterness of spirit one of those inimitable phrases with which her 
conversation was studded. 


Vernon Lee, the pen-name of Miss Violet Paget, by which she 
| was to become better known than by her real name, was one of 
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the most original ‘characters’ in Ethel’s friendship miscellany. 
‘I have never solved the riddle of Vernon’s personality,’ Ethel 
writes in What Happened Next, 


but since I have seen her early letters,1 it looks as if this amazingly 
precocious child, brought up in an atmosphere of fantastic prodigy 
worship, and still addressed as “Baby’ by her adoring family when she 
was seventeen, had but slight chance of becoming a normal human 
being . . . I think her life was cramped, her personal happiness 
rendered unattainable by perpetual repression of human needs she 
had trained herself to ignore. She loved humanly and with passion, 
but being the stateliest and chastest of beings she refused to face the 
fact, or indulge in the most innocent demonstrations of affection, 
preferring to create a picture that friends were to her merely 
intellectual necessities. One of them once said: ‘Her kisses—very 
rare—were of the sacramental kind; you felt you had been to your 
first communion’ . . . The thought of a good bear-hug would, I 
fancy, have been as alien and have seemed as vulgar to her as the use 
of such mild slang as we all indulge in now and then. One day in an 
extra-expansive mood I gave her a parting hug myself, and although 
she bore it with kindness and courtesy, I felt I had committed a 
solecism. 


The friendship between Vernon and Ethel never became very 
intimate. Vernon once told Maurice Baring that their association 
‘might be pictorially, nay, symbolically represented by the Lion 
and the Unicorn, dear Ethel being the fierce, roaring lion, and I 
the feeble Unicorn, occasionally hazarding an ineffectual prod’. 
‘Her prods’, Ethel writes in a brilliant study of her in As Time 
Went On, ‘left nothing to be desired in the way of vigour. She 
could be gloriously rude.’ 


At a certain luncheon party there was a memorable round between 
Harry and Vernon following an apparently innocent remark of his, 
not even addressed to her, to the effect that what he admired in 
Shakespeare was le fond rather than Ja forme. ‘Pray are you not aware, 
Mr Brewster,’ Vernon asked, “that what you have just said is con- 
1 These letters, edited by Irene Cooper Willis, Vernon Lee’s literary executor, 


were privately printed. They cannot be considered a satisfactory substitute for the 
biography, prohibited by Vernon Lee in her will. 
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summate nonsense?’ ‘And what,’ said Harry in his smoothest manner, 
‘what, besides being extremely rude, is the drift of that remark?’ ‘The 
drift,’ replied the dauntless Vernon with added scathingness, ‘is that 
surely every intelligent person is aware that Ie fond and Ja forme are 
co-substantiate.’ The enunciation of the last word was so indescribably 
funny that two or three of us began to laugh, and fortunately laughter 
lays the dust of many a pitched battle.+ 


Relations between Vernon and Brewster were apt to become 
strained. She did not disguise her contempt for his philosophy. 
‘I like him, but I hate his books’—and he, though he admired her 
brains, was irritated by her oracular way of arguing. ‘When I ope 
my lips, let no dog bark.’ The irritation was not peculiar to him. 
When Ethel took Vernon to Farnborough Hill, it was obvious, 
in spite of the courtesy with which the Empress Eugénie listened 
to her guest’s long speeches, that they were getting on her nerves. 
Madame le Breton remarked after Vernon’s departure: ‘En voila 
une qui a dé l’esprit’, but the Empress asked Ethel if her friend 
never gave a straight answer to a straight question. 

Ethel’s friendship with the Empress had become less warm and 
intimate by this time. It remained stable, but it had passed into 
the background of Ethel’s life. It had never completely satished 
her in spite of all the proofs of affection and unfailing interest in 
her musical career the Empress had given. 


I felt that I could never aspire to become as necessary a part of her 
life as she was of mine. First because she was the Empress, and next 
because she was incapable of being passionately attached to any- 
one . . . I knew she had one love-affair in early youth, and had 
adored her only sister and her only son. Yet she struck me as a woman 
in whose life love could never have played a great part. Not to beat 
about the bush there was no sensuality in her make-up. I once asked 
the Duchess of Alba, wife of the Empress’s only nephew, if I was 
right about this. She replied vigorously: “That is what people always 
say of women who keep straight!’ 


The Empress had kept so straight that even during the period 
when her political indiscretions had made her unpopular in 


1 As Time Went On, p. 246. 
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France, no scandalous tales were ever circulated about her. So 
straight that Pope Pius IX presented her with the Golden Rose, 
awarded only to consorts of reigning sovereigns as much above 
suspicion as Ceesar’s wife. 

Rosario, Duchess of Alba, of whom Ethel saw a great deal at 
Farnborough and Cap Martin, is the subject of one of those 
character-sketches which add so much to the fascination of 
Ethel’s autobiographies. When we read them we feel less in- 
clined to get on the high horse about her passion for forming 
intimate friendships. We see that what she lost on the swings of 
music she made on the roundabouts of literature. ‘I can’t see 
how it’s done’, a famous critic wrote of these sketches—‘how 
face after face emerges when there is apparently so little prepara- 
tion; no humming and hawing, all so inconsecutive and un- 
premeditated—all the roads winding this way and that—how do 
all these people stand and live in their own element, with the 
life of their own time rushing past.’ 

The sketch of Rosario Alba is reproduced as an example. 


She was simple, straight and lovable. A grande dame by nature, 
because naturally kind, thoughtful for others, and absolutely mistress 
of her own soul . . . A great sportswoman, she was the first woman 
who ever rode at the head of the bulls that were being driven in from 
the country for the bull-fights—a dangerous and wildly exciting thing 
to do. For as the bulls, led by a couple of horsemen and one heifer 
near their destination, maddened by their own pace and an instinct 
that something tremendous is on foot, they gallop faster and faster, 
and if one of the fore-riders or his horse makes a mistake, the result 
is a shambles. 

Another thing about this most genuine of characters was her com- 
plete absorption in anything she was doing, tennis, hockey, hunting 
or editing the priceless Alba papers which she found lying about 
pell- -mell in boxes at the Alba palace in Madrid. They included 
twenty-two letters from Columbus, and the original of the Papal 
bull permitting him to divide the world between Spain and Portugal. 
A bibliomaniac, and very learned, but you never would have guessed 

. Madame le Breton who thoroughly appreciated her remarked 
one day that Rosario inspired friendship but not love, and was 
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always described as ‘très bon garçon’, which I suspected this once 
beautiful old lady of nearer eighty than seventy considered a pity. 


All the stories Ethel relates of Madame le Breton endear her to 
the reader. It was she who, asked at the time Ethel was writing 
her Mass if Miss Smyth was a Catholic, replied that Miss Smyth 
belonged to ‘l’église Catholique Apostolique Anne Boleyne’. It was 
she who would not allow Ethel to get away with her defence of 
Fantasio when its chance of success was being discussed at 
Farnborough Hill. ‘I don’t know if it is a good or bad opera but 
anyhow it will interest people.’ ‘Mais, ma chére,’ Madame le 
Breton objected, rapping the table, ‘si c’est mauvais comme 
opéra, comment voulez-yous que cela intéresse n'importe qui? . . 
C’est comme opéra qu’on doit juger un opéra!’ The violence with 
which Madame le Breton expressed her opinions appealed to 
Ethel. ‘I often used to say to her, “If I live to be your age I hope 
I shall be exactly like you.”’ It seems strange that there was no 
real attachment between the Empress and her old dame d’honneur, 
her only companion on her flight to England after Jes événements. 

Ethel was often in Paris at this time (1904-8), partly on 
musical business, partly because a rendezvous with Brewster 
there was easier than one in Rome or London, where their 
relationship excited a good deal of curiosity, and set people 
talking. “Why don’t you marry and have done with it’, Lady 
Ponsonby said on one of the rare occasions she met Brewster, 
whom she could never forgive for not having shown more con- 
sideration for Ethel’s youth at the start of their love-affair. 
‘Because we don’t want to have done with it!’ Brewster replied, 
and not altogether in jest. He had not always been of the same 
mind as Ethel about their marriage, but his letters in 1905 give 
the impression that he had come round to it. 


I feel marriage is a detestable institution for certain natures, mine to 
begin with, and yours if possible more so. Love or poverty might 
excuse the blunder, or even the wish to have and rear children. There 
are none of these promptings in your case as far as I know . . . All 
you speak of is your wish to have a more luxurious home, to be able 
to entertain friends—in short to cut a figure! You cut a finer one in 
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my eyes as a whole-hearted simple artist. Your bicycle and your 
tam-o’-shanter have more prestige for me than hats 4 la Mary Hunter, 
motor-cars and yachts. 

I should look upon the change as a come-down. You may say we all 
come down as we grow old. In looks, in health, in strength, generally 
in mental vigour. The artistic ardour may burn out, and the freshness 
of imagination may wear off that makes a tiny cottage with a piano 
and a rough-coated dog and independence seem beautiful things. 
The trouble is that I love them still. The picture suited me. Life may 
beckon you to a more gorgeous mise-en-scène, even to an influence on 
opera syndicates! To value such advantages properly I should have 
to have another kind of brain. As I am I could not follow you. I 
should not have a word of reproach for your changing your situation 
‘to better yourself’ as the servants say. I have little to give you. I am 
not even faithful in the ordinary sense of the word.1 


Ethel was half indignant, half amused at Brewster’s having 
taken quite seriously a letter from her saying she sometimes 
wished she could make ‘a good marriage’. The truth was’ that 
she had made many friends in Paris whose social position and 
wealth put them at an advantage she at once envied and scorned. 
There was Madame de Béarn, with her celebrated golden music- 
room where Widor would come and play Bach’s organ fugues. 
Everything in her house in the Avenue Bosquet was a work of 
art, even her footmen in gorgeous liveries who stood all day on 
the staircase, a sort of guard of honour for Madame de Béarn’s 
visitors. 


This was the most luxurious dwelling I ever stayed in . . | Martine, 
as her friends called her, was by way of being very fond of music, and 
was much interested in my career. I could be her guest whenever I 
liked. An interesting character, full of cross-currents; gentle yet 
implacable, rigid, yet flexible, exceedingly reserved, yet at moments 
quite the reverse . . . Harry, who was often Martine’s guest too, 
watched our intercourse with interest and amusement. He did not 
think it promising. ‘You see,’ he said, “your idea of friendship is a 
series of wild gallops and polkas; Madame de Béarn’s is an occasional 
stately minuet.’ 


1 Letter from H. B. Brewster to Ethel (1905). 
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It is evident that Madame de Béarn found Ethel’s exuberant 
vitality rather exhausting. ‘People like you’, she remarked more 
than once, ‘ought to take about with them a baize parrot-cover 
for use when in contact with weaklings like me,’ 

With Madame Bulteau, known as ‘Toche’ to her intimate 
friends, Ethel had much more in common than with Madame de 
Béarn. After Toche’s death Ethel wrote a tribute to her t which, 
brief as it is, leaves the impression of a woman with a generous 
heart and a noble mind. ‘If you knew the hundreds of lame dogs 
she helps over stiles, not to speak of the aid given to people 
really worth starting in life, it would stagger you’, someone in 
Toche’s confidence told Ethel. ‘You could “bet on yourself” 
with Toche’; another friend remarked. “You left her presence 
feeling you had been more brilliant and amusing than ever 
before.’ ‘I don’t know which I enjoyed more’, Ethel writes— 
‘the intimate tête-à-tête, or dropping in on her jour. She was a 
brilliantly clever and absolutely human hostess.’ On Toche’s 
jour people of distinction in nearly every walk of life, poets, and 
musicians in the majority, dropped in. She was always anxious to 
be of use to her friends; so it is not surprising that she worked 
hard to get Ethel’s music known in Paris. From a letter to 
Brewster in 1907 it would seem that Ethel thought Toche took 
too much on herself. 


She regrets my methods of getting things done. She regards me as a 
blustering, violent person, and is cocksure I should have more 
success with smiles, flattery and all that. To be continually given 
advice by someone who thinks she knows how to manage my career 
better than I do is exasperating. She says French musicians are 
frightened of me and that it would be well to let them rehearse alone 
till the last moment. A composer is not expected to teach performers 
their notes. 


There are many references in the Smyth—Brewster correspond- 
ence to Ethel’s friendship with Princesse Edmond de Polignac. 
They are not all as flattering to this gifted woman, known to 


1 Published in the collection of essays entitled A Final Burning of Boats. 
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her intimate friends by the inappropriate, tripping little name 
of ‘Winnie’, as the description of her in What Happened Next, 
(This is only one of many discrepancies between Ethel’s descrip- 
tions of people and things in letters written in the white heat of 
actual experience, and those written twenty to thirty years later 
in the cool tranquillity of retrospect.) “A first-rate musician, an 
excellent painter, and altogether a remarkable woman. As she is 
still a faithful and cherished friend of mine, I will only say here 
that of the new friends the new century brought me, none 
counted more in my life than she.’ Quite true, yet only a dry 
shred of the truth, which is that Ethel fell madly in love with 
Princesse de Polignac at first sight. ‘As soon as she laid her 
hands on the piano, a friend, a friend! . . . Grave, natural, 
don’t-care-ish, the soul of independence—in short all the things 
I like.’ The infatuation grows more passionate: ‘I think she is 
the most adorable human being in the world except one. En- 
chanting as well as enormously talented, she reads, she thinks, 
is delicious to talk to, and watch when she plays.’ Unfortunately 
for Ethel, her enchantress was irritated by this almost insane 
passion. She was deeply interested in Ethel’s music, admired her 
courage, sympathized with her love of sport, but was not attracted 
by her as she was by young, beautiful women. Ethel was the 
victim of unrequited love. She took it badly this time, substitut- 
ing for the reams of praise of Polignac she wrote to Brewster, in 
the first stage of her ill-fated attachment, reams of abuse. The 
adored one now has ‘a rough, cruel half-educated nature, with 
depths of serious, reliable friendship, but continually fighting a 
desire to knock or kick the person who brushes against her in 
the street, who asks her a question when she wants to be silent. 
Her toes are all over the room, and woe betide you if you tread 
on them! She is a person who should never be loved more than 
she loves.’ 

Among other members of Ethel’s Paris group were the poet 
Anna de Noailles and her lovely twin-sister Héléne de Caraman- 
Chimay. They were of Rumanian birth and, a few years before, 
the one had married Count Mattieu de Noailles, and the other 
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Prince Alexandre de Caraman-Chimay. Toche, fascinated by 
the poems she had read by a mysterious new poet who wrote 
anonymously, managed to get an introduction to Anna, When 
she called on her she was shown into a bedroom. In the huge bed 
lay two young Rumanian girls. “It was long past the luncheon 
hour, and neither of them seemed to be ill. It was just that they 
did not see why anyone who preferred lying in bed should get 
up!’ At least that was Toche’s story, passed on to Ethel by 
Vernon Lee. “The first thing to be done for Toche’, said Vernon, 
who was one of Toche’s most intimate English friends, ‘is to get 
rid of those two little hop-o’-my-thumbs who infest her drawing- 
room, for ever lying about on sofas, or just rushing away, 
shrieking tendresses,’ 

To Ethel Anna seemed as ‘amusing and brilliant a genius as 
ever appeared on this planet’. And Hélène beċame for a time one 
of her nearest and dearest friends. She carried on a ‘major’ 
correspondence with both sisters. It was a great disappointment 
to her biographer to find that the letters from them which Ethel 
had kept were almost entirely concerned with the affaire 
Polignac. They adored ‘Winnie’, and grieved as they were at the 
estrangement between her and Ethel, refused to believe that 
‘Winnie’ was entirely to blame for it. They did not care enough 
for Ethel to be willing to drop an old friend on her account, as 
she seems to have expected them to do, A rift was the sequel. 

This may account for Ethel’s sketch of Anna in What Happened 
Next not being up to her best standard. She pays a rather 
cool tribute to Anna’s poetry (even criticizes her “make-shift 
rhymes’), and gives little idea of a personality which from other 
descriptions of it seems to have been startlingly original. 

‘Anna was little and slight in every dimension but that of the 
soul’, writes Sir Ronald Storrs. 


She had fine streaming dark hair, and tiny, delicate, expressive hands: 
great mournful eyes that could be now flashing topaz, now smoulder- 
ing coal; a nose prow-like as it might have been the Egyptian God 
Horus . . . Her mouth was lapped in curves of unmistakable power. 
She could immediately and finally dominate any gathering that had 
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the sense to listen—indeed she accorded them, like Victor Hugo 
dans un de ces monologues qu’il appelle une conversation little option. 
Edmond Rostand, Maurice Barrés, Colette herself could provoke 
(praise enough!), but not parry, still less return, her dazzling attacks, 
and this in spite of the continued physical fatigue that seemed to be 
her life . . . She spoke often of death . . . But who could think of 
death on those lips more living than fire? Nor was there, in the end, 
known reason why she should die, and she murmured continually, 


í d . A 5 1 
Je meurs de moi-méme , 


The attraction Ethel’s violence had for Anna de Noailles is 
easy to understand, and the following notes from her suggest 
that it was this quality in Ethel’s music which particularly 
appealed to her. 

‘Comprenant avec votre admirable regard’, she wrote to Ethel 
after hearing her sing one evening at Princesse de Polignac’s 
house in Paris, ‘que je porte difficilement la vie, vous vous dirigiez 
vers le piano et chantiez comme le tigre du Jardin Zoologique d’ Amster- 
dam, mangeant sa viande rouge, sauvagement, doucement, en me 
regardant de côté. Votre voix est nécessaire ù la vie. 

After hearing Ethel play extracts from The Wreckers in Venice 
she wrote: ‘C’est comme Tristan, une des choses terribles qu’on ne 
peut pas supporter.’ 

Apropos of her infatuation with Princesse de Polignac Ethel 
wrote to Brewster: ‘I am quite sure if I were differently made, 
my music would not have the exact flavour it has.’ Perhaps she 
was right. The love-duet in The Wreckers certainly has the flavour 
of a turbulently passionate nature. 

‘Lam sorrowing now not so much for the loss of my friend’, she 
wrote to Brewster after the estrangement, ‘as for the years mis- 
spent in casting pearls before swine. Such things do, and must 
lower one’s pride and one’s belief in oneself.’ This was rather 
hard on the Polignac who admired Ethel’s music with discern- 
ment, and valued her affection until it became a nuisance. A 
sketch of her by Sir Ronald Storrs does more justice to a striking 
personality, 


1 Orientations, by Ronald Storrs, p. 117. 
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During a summer holiday I met for the first time Princess Edmond de 
Polignac. This lady, daughter of the Singer who I suppose has eased 
the life of the seamstress and the housewife more than any other 
public benefactor, maintained a cottage in Surrey, a house in Chelsea, 
an hôtel in Paris, a palace in Venice, and, using her wealth with a wise 
and appreciative artistry, led . . . a life resembling in many ways that 
of a great Renaissance princess. She painted pictures that were later 
sold, without her knowledge, as undoubted Manets; she played on 
her studio organ the fugues of Bach; she took one of the pianos in a 
double concerto with Artur Rubinstein. You could say that musically 
she ‘fed on the advancing hour’, for she was the liberal and evocative 
patroness alike of Gabriel Fauré and Igor Stravinsky. She circled the 
globe in her yacht, and she drove a long and straight ball at golf. If 
her concerts were the best in Paris, you would hear no less, hard 
upon your welcome to her house in Venice, than an admirable 
Schumann Trio or Quartet, in which she might well be taking a part. 
Jean Cocteau has recorded the finality of her esthetic verdicts in her 
Paris salon: “Elle broya des jugements irrévocables.’ 4 


Another new friend in the new century was Maurice Baring. 
He counted more in Ethel’s life than any other man except 
Brewster; his devotion to her survived even her participation in 
the Militant Suffrage Movement of which he strongly dis- 
approved, and was a consolation to her in her old age. Though 
a sick man, suffering from an incurable disease, he took a keen 
interest in her biography after her death, recommending that it 
should be written on symposium lines. ‘I would contribute 
myself if I were still capable of writing something good enough.’ 
The symposium project fell through, when friend after friend of 
Ethel’s, who had known her well at different stages of her life, 
died before they had written the chapters they had promised. 

Ethel first met Maurice Baring in 1893, when he was nineteen. 
For the benefit of those readers who know next to nothing 
about him, we quote a passage from Sir Desmond MacCarthy’s 
preface to a Baring bibliography, published in 1925. 

Such a bibliography as this is intended for those who already know 

what beauty, fun, good sense, shrewd criticism, wise sentiment, 


1 Orientations, by Ronald Storrs, p. 116. 
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fantastic fancy his books contain; for those who have already taken 
into their favour a personality which pervades, without ever being 
obtrusive the work of one of the most varied of contemporary 
authors, of one who is a poet, novelist, essayist, dramatist, memoirist, 
war correspondent, critic and jester. 


(Different people indeed have different opinions! “We think 
Baring no good at all,’ said the Bloomsbury oracle Virginia 
Woolf, comparing a page of Baring to ‘a nice white sheet, across 
which a fly has gently meandered with legs in the ink.’) 

Maurice Baring’s father, the first Lord Revelstoke, belonged 
to a family of bankers, descended from a Lutheran pastor, Franz 
Baring. His mother was a Bulteel, sister of Lady Ponsonby, 
Ethel’s beloved friend. It was from her that he inherited his 
passion for music, painting and poetry, and according to Lady 
Ponsonby ‘an inflexible tenacity of purpose’. After Eton and 
Cambridge he began his training for a diplomatic career by a 
series of sojourns on the Continent to study foreign languages. 
When in England he often came down to Ethel’s cottage at 
Frimley, and being more musical than he had any idea of, no one 
was more welcome. ‘No composer could desire a more appre- 
ciative listener. He always knew what one was aiming at’, Ethel 
wrote in her biography of him, published in his lifetime, ‘and if 
I were singing to him would pick out the supreme phrase in a 
song as infallibly as in a poem . . . Though by no means in- 
different to what Lady Ponsonby called the “Qu'en dira-t-on,” he 
took up bicycling while it was still considered a rather vulgar 
“sport” for men and an immodest one for women.’ 

After passing into the diplomatic service at his third try, 
Baring got his first post as Third Secretary to Her Majesty’s 
Legation at Copenhagen. There his friendship with the Bencken- 
dorffs began. He went to stay with them in Russia in 1901. At 
that time he didn’t know a word of Russian, but made a vow to 
learn the language and soon became a master of it. He wrote play 
after play, but none of those which were produced (among them 
The Grey Stocking and The Green Elephant) met with much success. 
‘I don’t see why the dickens you should not go regularly into the 
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trade of playwriting’, Bernard Shaw wrote to Baring. ‘Some of 
the scenes in The Grey Stocking show a very rare sort of dramatic 
talent; the real difficulty of course is that you draw society as it 
really is and not as our good public conceives it.’ 

When told that the characters in his novels and plays never 
seemed to have anything to do ‘but go to parties’, Baring put 
up a spirited defence of les gens du monde. 


Their frivolity, their selfishness, their extravagance are always 
spoken of, but not the charm of their good qualities, which is that 
they are matters of course to them themselves. They think no more 
of them than of being decently clothed. These qualities have a great 
attraction when they are tested in the crucible of tragic events, such 
as the French Revolution, and they produce the gold of heroism. 
Heroism to me of a particularly attractive kind—the unselfishness of 
the selfish, the unworldliness of the worldly, suddenly manifest 
without fuss, cant, or pretension. 


While Baring was at the Embassy in Rome he saw a great deal 
of Brewster, and became a warm admirer of both the man and 
his books, Of the man Baring writes in The Puppet Show of Memory : 
‘When I got to know him better, I found the whole secret of 
Brewster was this: he was absolutely himself; he said quite 
simply and calmly what he thought. He was utterly unpreten- 
tious; it was impossible for him to pretend he liked something 


he did not like.’ 


He liked books ; he enjoyed plays, poetry and certain kinds of music; 
but he didn’t think these things were a matter of life and death. He 
enjoyed them as factors in life, an adjunct, an accompaniment, an 
interlude, just as he enjoyed a fine day; but he was never solemn 
and never pompous, and he knew how much and how little things 
mattered, .. . The important thing in his eyes was not the quantity of 
achievement or the amount of effort, but the quality of the life lived. 
With such ideas he was as detached from the modern world as a 
Chinese poet or sage. . . . I once heard a critic. . . say it was a pity 
Brewster was such an idle and ignorant man. But his ignorance was 
more suggestive than the knowledge of others, for he ignored not 
what he was unable to learn, but what he had no wish to learn, and 
9 
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his idleness was a benefit to others as well as to himself ; a fertile 
Oasis in an arid country. His mind had the message of the flowers that 
need neither to toil nor to spin,1 


This seems to us a better portrait of Brewster than any Ethel 
was able to achieve. 

Baring remained the most loyal of Ethel’s friends until her 
death, easing in many ways the hardships of her old age. Grateful 
as she was to him, their concord was not so absolute after he 
became a Catholic. She once remarked to the present writer 
that she disliked al] converts, and Maurice was not an exception. 
I could not resist pointing out that she too was a ‘convert’. Had 
she not left the faith in which she had been brought up for 
Brewster’s? But Maurice never seems to have twitted her with 
this. With characteristic patience and kindness he explained to 
her what it meant to him to be a Catholic. ‘Life to me would be 
quite intolerable without this belief which is to me no narcotic, 
but food and drink. You said to me one day wouldn’t I like to be a 
monk? Yes indeed, but I think it is like saying to a business man, 
wouldn’t you like to be a Rothschild, or to a violinist, wouldn’t 
you like to play in Levi’s orchestra?’ 

“What a blessing your friendship, your whole self, are, dear 
Maurice’, wrote Vernon Lee. Ethel could have endorsed that 
tribute. It was this friendship which was her Joy and solace in the 
bleak years that followed Brewster’s death. Maurice and she went 
on laughing together and at each other. Despite their difference 
of faith they never lost their delight in each other’s personality. 
"A sort of fresh spring was always being renewed.’ 


1 The Puppet Show of Memory, p. 252. 
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A Fresh Start 


(I) 


J THE LAST YEARS of Ethel’s eventful life she began a new 





volume of memoirs. It was to be called A Fresh Start. She 
was never able to finish this autobiography but it has been 
possible to reconstruct it from the wealth of material she col- 
lected for it in her notebooks. It has never been published 
until now. The title is explained by a line she scribbled on her 
manuscript on New Year’s Day 1941. ‘In previous attempts to 
make recollections of the past live again I must often have 
referred to a remark which made a deep impression on me when 
I first heard it. It came from a wise friend of Vernon Lee’s, “One 
must be prepared”, she said, “to begin life over and over again 
an unlimited number of times to the very end,” 

Yet Ethel did not even try to begin life over again for some 
time after Brewster died. She writes in As Time Went On: 


I felt then like a rudderless ship aimlessly drifting hither and thither., 
In 1908 I drifted to Venice. There I was quite content to idle away 
my time as the guest of my sister Mary Hunter, at the Palazzo 
Barbaro, a beautiful villa on the Grand Canal which had been lent 
to her by some rich American relatives of Sargent’s. My recollections 
of that idle time are extremely hazy,! but I seem to remember that 
there was a fine string quartet in Venice just then and that they were 
engaged by Mary to play at a musical party she gave at the Palazzo. 
some’ of my own compositions, among them my String Quartet in 
E minor, were included in the programme, and had an enthusiastic 


1 They do not include her feat in paddling a gondola, She was, I am told, the first 
woman to accomplish it. 
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reception. Suddenly I realized how wrong IJ had been to abandon my 
musical career when Harry died. I resolved to go back to London at 
once and resume it. I knew that in this lay my sole hope of being 
ultimately healed. Had not Queen Victoria at last realized that 
though her chief counsellor was gone, she still had a duty to her 
country, and by fulfilling it, lived to be a relatively happy woman.} 


It has often been suggested that Ethel’s delay in resuming her 
musical activities after her return to London was due to her having 
Jost in Brewster the librettist with whom she had collaborated 
for so many years, but as a matter of fact she had begun to 
dispense with his collaboration long before his death. The last 
libretto he had written for her, an adaptation of an Italian play 
called Buondelmonte, she had turned down as unsuitable for 
musical treatment. It must have been some consolation to 
Brewster, if he was hurt by Ethel’s refusal of Buondelmonte, that 
when it was published with the libretto of The Wreckers, written 
like it in French verse, by Perrin et Cie in 1911, it got excellent 
notices. Henri de Régnier wrote that it was not the least of 
Miss Smyth’s achievements to have transformed an American 
prose-writer into a French poet. Anyhow Brewster never 
reproached her for dropping him and was much amused by her 
account in a letter of an interview with Professor Gilbert 
Murray, on the subject of a libretto she had adapted from his 
translation of Hippolytus. 


Gilbert Murray is about 40 I think. A huge bald forehead, huge 
spectacles. A delicate most sensitive face, and only in a pleasant sense 
the Oxford manner. He is obviously above all things a poet and a 
gentleman. I left the libretto with him at 2.30 and when I came back 
at 4.30 he had read it. I said: ‘I see you know the worst.’ He laughed 
at that. He had previously written to me that he didn’t like the idea 
of the rhymes being effaced, and I discovered that every line is to 
him a very subtle solution of the fascinating problem of Greek 
translators—how to give a semblance—more it cannot be—of the 
rhythm of the original. He said he ‘wouldn’t like to do the ungracious 
thing of signifying on the title page of my work that he was in no way 


1 The historical accuracy of this statement can be questioned. 
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responsible for the remodelling of the drama, and yet . . . I said 
I should not see anything offensive in that, and that I quite under- 
stood how anyone imbued with the original must feel about its being 
mauled about, even though it was impossible to compose it as it is. 
I felt we understood each other perfectly, and that meant I decided 
to give up my idea of turning Hippolytus into an opera, and began 
searching for another subject. 


‘Maurice [Baring] is mad keen for you to write me a libretto’, 
she wrote to Vernon Lee after she had given up Hippolytus. “He 
says you could construct a perfect scaffolding for music.’ But 
Vernon, who knew a good deal about the trouble Ethel had given 
Brewster (represented by scores of controversial letters) while 
he was at work on The Wreckers, replied that it would be much 
better for her to be her own librettist. Then Ethel approached 
the Swedish novelist Selma Lagerlöf, the dramatic element in 
whose stories seemed to offer many opportunities to a librettist. 


‘How glad I should be’, Lagerlof replied, 


if I could say to you: ‘Take this or that out of my works; it should 
make a good libretto.’ But alas! I have not been able to find anything. 
You see I am no dramatist, and cannot see with such a one’s eyes. It 
may perhaps help you to know that one of my books, Herr Arnes 
Schatz has been dramatized by Gerhardt Hauptmann. Could you not 
write to him and ask him if there is something in his play to make 
music about? 


That Ethel acted on this suggestion is proved by the existence 
among her manuscripts of a libretto called ‘John Arne’s Treasure’. 
It is described on the title page as ‘A drama for music by Ethel 
Smyth after a story by Selma Lagerlof’. There is no mention of 
Hauptmann, yet the construction and dialogue suggest that Ethel 
had based her work on his play. 

It is a pity that the success of her songs with chamber-music , 
accompaniment, in both Paris and Vienna, did not inspire her to 
write more chamber-music, for her String Quartet in E minor 
supplies a good deal of evidence that with more practice she 
could have done beautiful and original work in this branch of her 
art. But as she became aware through her increasing deafness that 
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her time for any sort of musical composition was limited, it is not 
surprising she did not strike out a new line, but concentrated her 
energies on a fight for recognition of what she had already 
achieved.1 ‘I have spent years fighting abroad. I have given up that 
as hopeless. Now I mean to fight for my place in my own country, 
a place which everyone knows I deserve. But it must be proved.’ 
One proof she thought would be conclusive was a production of 
The Wreckers at Covent Garden. Although at this time the Grand 
Opera Syndicate was being severely criticized for not introducing 
more new works into the repertory, and for adhering to the star 
system, the prestige of their performances at Covent Garden was 
unaffected. They were, as Sir Thomas Beecham observed in A 
Mingled Chime, doing excellent work in their own way. 


The programme given was fairly extensive and representative, more 
so indeed than in some of the famous theatres on the Continent, and 
the so-called star-system was nothing worse than the practice of 
engaging for each role that particular singer whom the Directorate 
thought best fitted for it, hardly a serious offence against music. 


In spite of Ethel’s many derogatory references in her auto- 
biographies to the Royal Opera Syndicate, she was quite aware 
that in 1908 it provided the only chance she had of getting a new 
opera of the ‘grand’ sort produced in England, and that even if 
the production did not lead to the inclusion of the work in the 
Covent Garden repertory, it would have a publicity value far 
greater than that of the performance of a choral or symphonic 
work at a concent, The three performances of Der Wald at Covent 
Garden in 1902 and 1903 had certainly put her on the map. 
Remembering how much she had been indebted for them to 
royal influence, she tried to get it exerted again on behalf of The 
Wreckers. But Royalty was more interested in Miss Smyth’s songs. 
Queen Alexandra expressed a wish to hear them, and a special 
performance of them had to be hastily arranged to gratify it. 

Younger readers who have never heard The Wreckers, generally 

* “Why do you attach such enormous importance to recognition when on your 


own showing the best judges know your worth, when you’ve quite enough to live 
on?’ Letter from Virginia Woolf, 
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considered to be Ethel’s masterpiece,! may wonder whether her 

rotracted struggle to get it into the opera repertory was worth 
while. Perhaps the letter Bruno Walter wrote to Sir Frederick 
Ponsonby 2 about the opera and the high opinion of it expressed 
by such a good critic as Edward Sackville-West may satisfy them 
that it was, and do something to repair the neglect from which it 
has suffered. 


Bruno Walter writes: 


You ask me what is my opinion of Ethel Smyth’s Wreckers and I have 
great pleasure in complying with the request. 

It is typically English, and also a standard dramatic work on account 
of its great musical and dramatic power. The whole feeling and style 
are so deeply English that I have always thought it must surely acquire 
great popularity in England. Here we have a story of profound 
human passion combined with music which is original and yet at the 
same time has in it a strong element of English folk-lore. Provided 
the performance is on the highest level, both scenically and musically, 
such a work should surely prove a key to English hearts, and most 
certainly it will be a real triumph for the English operatic stage. 


The conditions needed for the success of The Wreckers, indi- 
cated by Walter in the sentence printed in italics, were never to 
be completely fulfilled in any of the productions that followed the 
first at His Majesty’s Theatre, in June 1909. Sir Thomas Beecham, 
in spite of the fact that he conducted The Wreckers several times, 
writes in his autobiography (1944) that 


this fine piece has never had a convincing representation in English 
opera owing to the apparent impossibility of finding an Anglo-Saxon 
soprano who can interpret revealingly that splendid and original 
figure, the tragic heroine Thirza. Neither in this part nor in that of 
the hero, have I heard or seen more than a tithe of that intensity and 
spiritual exaltation without which these two characters must fail to 
make their mark. 


1 ‘On the whole her music lacks what she herself so magnificently possessed— 
originality and fire. There is one exception, The Wreckers.’ Edward Sackville-West. 

2 Afterwards Lord Sysonby. Described by Ethel as ‘the wisest of advisers, the 
kindest and most resourceful of friends’. 

3 Bruno Walter’s letter was translated and published in The Times. 
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How the production at His Majesty’s came about is described 
by Ethel in a note for A Fresh Start. 


In the autumn of 1908 a friendship which I knew was going to be one 
of the chief joys of my life, took deep root. I had met Violet Gordon 
Woodhouse, that supreme harpsichordist, before Harry’s death, but 
it was not until 1908 that I began to see a great deal of her, often 
staying with her in her very beautiful stone-mullioned house near 
Stratford-on-Avon. For the first time since Pauline Heathcote’s 
death, I knew the bliss of a close, loving alliance with one of my 
own breed . . . The artistic instinct of Violet Woodhouse, though 
most conspicuous in music, was equally potent and infallible in other 
fields, and there surely was never a more ideal companion for an 
artist. 


As Ethel was not always able to discriminate between geese and 
swans, I am glad to have evidence in Sir Osbert Sitwell’s tribute 
to Violet Woodhouse in Noble Essences, that about the authenticity 
of this swan Ethel made no mistake. 


The reader of this history of my life! is already familiar with the 
name which has sounded out like a theme throughout its pages. In the 
course of my days, I have consorted more with original artists than 
executants, but of the latter Violet was both the most exceptional and 
the one I knew the best. It is true that by the range of understanding 
she exhibited in her art, she ranked also as a creator, and had herself at 
times composed, but these works, remarkable though several of them 
were, have vanished, and only one little song, written in 1894, is still 
in existence. So that it is as a performer that she must be considered 
. . . I have only known two women of genius, and . . . she was one 
of them. Part of her genius consisted no doubt in the assurance where- 
with she had found her medium and made it her own, taking to it as 
| a swan to water. Indeed her instruments suited so well her personal 
style that it seemed by the very look of her, seated before one of 
them as if she had been created to play them . . . Her playing of Bach 
upon the harpsichord pointed a way beyond the contemporary schools 
of cold, competent pianists let loose, like so many correct and in- 
harmonious blacksmiths, in a boiler foundry. 


1 Left Hand, Right Hand: Macmillan (1945). 
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The following letter from Violet Woodhouse shows that she 
shared Sir Osbert Sitwell’s dislike of “boiler foundry’ interpreta- 
tions of Bach. Asked by Ethel to be one of the stewards when her 
Mass was performed in Gloucester Cathedral, Violet replied she 
could not consent even for Ethel’s sake. 


I do not try to convert others but I feel so strongly against the 
Festival Style of any old music (which they always do) with quantity 
instead of quality, 3,000 instead of 300 voices, that it is like asking a 
Catholic to be a Protestant to make me actually pretend to encourage 
it, when I am wild against it. I personally believe that in years to 
come no one will think of playing Bach on pianos with monster 
orchestras to great mammoth choruses, any more than they would 
dress up a Botticelli picture in clothes like Queen Mary’s. When you 
realize that in the Passion Music, the Lute was intended to be heard 
among the instruments, and that the Harpsichord accompanied the 
Recitatives with its wonderful arpeggio running, sweeping chords, 
you can imagine that to me, steeped in the beauty of all that intention, 
the vulgarity and disgusting vibrato of the modern organ is revolting. 
I believe I should adore the Messiah done properly, and not got up 
like Elgar’s Pomp and Circumstance. Yet at Gloucester they have since 
the War spent £4,000 on ruining that lovely old organ! 


It was through Violet Woodhouse that Ethel first made the 
acquaintance of Thomas Beecham. They both believed that a 
wonderful epoch of three-cornered intercourse would come of 
that meeting; but alas, by degrees they found out that to land 
this most elusive of fishes on any bank whatsoever was practically 
an impossibility. To begin with, there was the difficulty that he 
apparently had three addresses, alike only in that letters addressed 
to any one of them never arrived. 

In her study of Beecham in Beecham and Pharaoh, Ethel writes: 


But after I had picked up some biographical information about this 
eccentric genius his way of life did not surprise me. I picked up most 
of the information at Grez-sur-Loing near Fontainbleau where Delius, 
the only English composer 1 of whom Beecham had an exalted 


1 So Delius is generally described, apparently because he was born at Bradford, 
but he was of Dutch origin. 
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opinion, lived. During a short stay in Paris, Winnie Polignac took me 
to see the Deliuses. 

I learnt that Beecham pére and Beecham fils were not on speaking 
terms. This was obviously a thousand pities, as it was in the son’s 
power to do marvels for English music, and if he could be only a little 
more amenable to reason, his rich father (descendant of the inventor 
of Beecham’s Pills) would certainly not be averse to backing him. 


Shortly after this visit, Ethel sent Delius a proof of ‘On the 
Cliffs of Cornwall’, the concert arrangement of the prelude to 
Act Il of The Wreckers, which was being published by Novello. 
His letter acknowledging it is of great interest, apart from its 
prophecy of Beecham’s brilliant future. First, he says he had read 
the proof with much pleasure, and is looking forward to hearing 
the prelude performed. ‘You have Stimmung, which is a rare thing 
in English composers.’ 


I am very glad you have met Mr Beecham. He is a quite remarkable 
man and musician, and really understands and likes modern music. 
He feels and understands what the moderns are trying to do—the real 
moderns, I mean, for there are also the false moderns. He is wonder- 
fully gifted, and destined to play perhaps the most important part in 
the development of modern music in England. 

Music now is in exactly the same state as painting was in France at 
the time of Manet. I say in France, as painting has scarcely begun to 
develop on new lines in England. And music there is still paralysed by 
Handel... 

As far as I can judge, the English race is lacking in emotion, the 
essential part of music. Conventionality and respectability did it; 
they live and work and think in cut and dried forms. That is why they 
love the Formalists in music so much, and do not understand the 
Colourists . . . Up to the present they have produced nothing in 
music but bad imitations of the German classics. Mendelssohn and 
Brahms are the two musicians the English really like after Handel. 
Wagner they like because Richter plays him, and they like Richter 
much more than Wagner or any other composer, and the older he 
gets, the more they will like him! Just as they did Joachim! That is 
the bane of music in England, and that is what we must all try to get 


rid of, 
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This letter obviously provoked Ethel to defend German com- 
posers, for Delius writes again to say she must have misunderstood 
him on that subject. 


I am a great admirer of the great German composers. I protest only 
against the school that imitates them, and would palm its imitations 
off as the real thing—the so-called classical. The Russians and French 
have tried to break away, and the Norwegians too to a certain extent. 
(Grieg.) But the English and Americans go on stolidly creating dead 
works. 

The French, although perhaps not great composers, know that 
their strength lies in charm and grace, and the light touch in the 
orchestra. The Russians also try to give that strange mixture of the 
Orient and Occident; the half barbaric—the peculiar mixture of 
Wagner and the Danse du Ventre. Grieg has given us charming and 
poetical music based on the Folk Song; the English nothing. They go 
on conscientiously working on foreign models, and on biblical sub- 
jects, and indeed the public is so abruti that they will listen with 
respect and awe to any twaddle which has Jesus or the Virgin Mary 
as a subject. And when it is more than usually dry and long they call 
| it “noble and austere’. Every conductor in England flatters that public 
| except Beecham. I believe there is lots of talent in England and that 

it will gradually become more daring and independent, but there is 
as yet very little to encourage it. I consider Percy Grainger the most 
gifted of all your young composers I have met, and he is an Aus- 
tralian! He does quite remarkable things, and is most refreshing. 

Iam delighted to hear that your opera is to be brought out in June 
and that Beecham is to bring it out. You will only understand 
Beecham when he has brought out one of your own works. Then you 
will realize how deep the man goes into your work and how he 
identifies himself with it. 


Ethel did not realize this however until many years later when 
| Beecham conducted her last large-scale work, The Prison, at Man- 
chester. He was able to identify himself with that work because 
he liked it. It is doubtful whether with this exception Ethel’s 
music ever attracted him. Certainly not to the same extent as 
| Delius’s music. Not once in their long association did Delius ever 
actually ask Beecham to conduct a work of his. It was a labour of 
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love. For many years Beecham devoted himself to the cause of 
making Delius’s music known, 

To go back in time to Beecham’s first production of The 
Wreckers. 


Violet Woodhouse and I went to many of the concerts Beecham gave 
early in 1909 and agreed that never in England had we heard orches- 
tral music played so perfectly, The money someone must have 
dropped over these concerts, each one emptier than the last, owing 
to the programmes being devoted solely to the works of totally 
unknown composers, was an awe-inspiring thought. 


Ethel, who had never lacked friends willing to drop money on 
her behalf, had an especially munificent one at this time in Mary 
Dodge, an American millionairess who had settled in England, 
and lived, when in London, at Warwick House, St James’s. ‘She 
was one of the noblest characters I have ever met and one of the 
very few people who contrive to come relatively unscathed out 
of the ordeal of possessing great riches."4 

Miss Dodge was always willing to put a beautiful and exceed- 
ingly acoustic room at Warwick House at Ethel’s disposal for 
rehearsals and private concerts of her music. And when Ethel was 
forced to leave One Oak, Miss Dodge came to the rescue. She 
gave Ethel enough money to buy a plot of ground near Woking 
and build a house on it. This house, named Coign, became Ethel’s 
permanent home in England. It was at Coign that she died, 

Miss Dodge had been much impressed by the Wreckers concert 
at Queen’s Hall in 1906. She asked Ethel if it would be possible 
to put her opera on for a run at some West End Theatre. ‘Could 
not your wonderful Beecham be roped into the scheme, and do 
you think £1,000 would cover the cost of the production?’ The 
reaction of the ‘wonderful Beecham’ to the project was most 
enthusiastic. He said this was just the sort of opportunity he had 
wanted to introduce himself to London as an opera conductor. 
(He had conducted his own opera company in the provinces in 
1902, but had never succeeded in bringing it to London.) To 


1 What Happened Next. 
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start with, he told Ethel he would take no fee, and he would 
engage only first-rate players for the orchestra. The leader was 
to be Albert Sammons, and Lionel Tertis was to be at the head 
of the violas. The casting was left to Ethel, for at this time 
Beecham took very little interest in the singer’s art. She was 
fortunate in securing John Coates to impersonate Mark, for he 
had sung the role at the Wreckers concert under Nikisch, and had 
been well rehearsed in it. Her choice of the singer to replace 
Blanche Marchesi, who had sung the role of Thirza superbly at 
the concert, was less fortunate. ` 

Sir Herbert Tree (in 1909 he was still Mr Beerbohm Tree) 
consented to let His Majesty’s Theatre for a week of afternoon 
performances of The Wreckers. His business manager, Mr Dana, 
encouraged Ethel to believe that should the opera ‘catch on’, a 
prolongation of the season could easily be arranged. But in the 
contract she signed there was no guarantee of this, so she had no 
legitimate grievance when, although receipts went up (chiefly 
owing to the announcement that the King and Queen were going 
to be present at the penultimate performance) she was told it did 
not suit the management to give any more performances. Ethel 
aired her opinion (unfortunately in public) of theatrical managers 
in general, and of Mr Dana in particular, in language which com- 
pelled her either to face an action for libel, or to hand over £100 
to the wrathful Mr Dana. The second course was adopted on the 
advice of Mary Dodge, who did not mind in the least having £100 
added to the deficit she had to make good in the accounts for 
The Wreckers performances. 

Ethel’s hitherto unpublished story of the rehearsals does not 
differ much from the one she relates in Beecham and Pharaoh. It is 
from the first source, a note for A Fresh Start, that her amusing 
description of the difficulties of opera production in circum- 
stances most unfavourable to it is quoted. 


When the rehearsals began, various things occurred that to my mind 
indicated an alarming ignorance or disregard of the ABC of opera 
production; things like careful planning of rehearsals. Our conductor 
was never less than half-an-hour late, and ‘his dislike of singers was 
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brought home to me vividly at the only full rehearsal of Act II which 
is almost solely a duet between the hero and heroine. That morning 
there was one of London’s worst fogs; after about half-an-hour’s 
work with the orchestra alone, a wire was handed to Beecham who 
read it with obvious satisfaction. ‘Mr Coates is held up at Bedford’, 
he told the orchestra, ‘and can’t get any further. Go on please, 
gentlemen.’ Ten minutes later another wire arrived. ‘Glorious!’ he 
whispered to me. Then aloud: ‘Madame de Vere Sapio says there are 
no trains running from Willesden, and she can’t get a taxi!’ Then to 
the orchestra with great cheerfulness: ‘All right! Go on, gentlemen!’ 
It was easy to see he was gloating over the chance of holding an 
orchestral rehearsal without those spoil-sport bores, the singers! 
Any conductor I have ever had dealings with, even the superficial 
Stavenhagen,! would have manifested signs of distress, and at once 
have tried to fix another rehearsal of Act II. Not so Beecham! 2 


Often as Ethel extols Beecham’s genius in her books— 
Beecham and Pharaoh contains a remarkable study of his fantastic 
personality—she never ranks him high among opera conductors. 
‘He is clever enough to pull himself together for the time being, 
and disguise the fact that he is not in sympathy with the singers, 
but he seems never to have grasped that to hustle them and 
drown their voices is an artistic blunder. It is incomprehensible 
to me that such a great artist should be either unable or unwilling 
to master this waywardness.’ Yet it might be contended, by 
those who have read what Beecham says about opera singers in 
A Mingled Chime, that. it was precisely because he was ‘such a great 
artist’ that he could not suffer them gladly. Nine-tenths of them 
he found far less musical than the humblest member of his 
orchestra. He had a special grievance against the English-speaking 
ones because, when singing they could not make their own 
language intelligible. “Their speech may be articulate enough, but 
the moment they begin to vocalize it, they transform it into a 
strange medley which sounds like German and Italian mixed 
together,’ Apropos of this, Beecham tells us that one evening 
when Delius was in London he took him to a concert at a small- 


1 Stavenhagen had conducted Fantasio at Weimar. 
2 Note for A Fresh Start. 
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sized hall where a group of his songs was being sung by-a well- 
known baritone. Asked at the conclusion of the performance his 
opinion of it, Delius said blandly: ‘Quite admirable, but what 
language was he singing in?’ 

From some press notices of the little season of The Wreckers at 
His Majesty’s, it would seem that this question could have been 
asked of all the soloists except John Coates, who like Peter Pears 
in our own day, had a perfectly clear enunciation. The produc- 
tion was praised by the critics more for its adventurousness than 
for its musical or dramatic merits. But it increased the prestige 
of both Ethel and Beecham. The financial result was not dis- 
couraging, the deficit amounting only to £558 8s. 6d. 

Ethel’s brother, Bob (General Smyth), always an intelligent 
critic of performances of her music, wrote to her the day after 
he heard The Wreckers that he was still ‘groping about’ trying to 
decide whether it was all his fault that he was dissatisfied with 
the opera. 


I have come to the conclusion that the performance had a lot to do 
with it. I didn’t like what I can only describe as unsteadiness . . . J 
blame Thirza very much for this impression . . . I think that if 
the performance were even and steady, the music would throughout 
give me the feeling of inevitability I got only now and again. It was 
always being dragged away from me from some fault either of my 
own, or of the performers, or of yours. Thirza really mustn’t sing 
her final ballad like that, as if it meant no more than ‘Twinkle, 
twinkle little star’. She should be superhuman then . . . On the 
Royal night the Chorus overacted terribly! They waved their arms 
so long and so much that they reminded me of a class of soldiers 
learning semaphor signalling. 


This criticism makes us wonder whether the Chorus wholly 
deserved Ethel’s generous tribute. ‘In no other country in the 
world’, she writes in her account of the production, ‘could you 
get together a Chorus, three-fourths of whom had no experience 
beyond that of musical-comedy and church-choir singing, and in 
three weeks weld them into a body capable of tackling most 
difficult modern music, and throwing themselves heart and soul 
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into the spirit of a work absolutely outside their usual beat.’ 
Ethel indeed seems to have been more satisfied with this try-out 
of The Wreckers at His Majesty’s than with the production at 
Covent Garden in 1910. ‘This was to have been the great model 
performance to which I had looked forward for years. But 
Beecham who had done my opera the honour of putting it into 
the repertory of his first season at Covent Garden did not give as 
much thought or time to it as to Strauss’s Elektra and Delius’s 
Romeo and Juliet. Once more The Wreckers was wrecked!’ 


(2) 

NOT LONG AFTER this disappointment Ethel, much against her 
will at first, was drawn into the Women’s Suffrage Movement. 
She was a late recruit to the ranks of the militant organization 
led by Mrs Pankhurst. The Women’s Social and Political Union, 
better known as the W.S.P.U., had been formed in 1903; it was 
not until 1910 that Ethel joined it. She confesses in Female 
Pipings in Eden (aptly described by Virginia Woolf as a ‘penny- 
whistle title’) that her attitude towards the movement was for 
many years one of ‘indifference tinged with distaste, and, Heaven 
forgive me, ridicule’. She who had so often complained that her 
music had not had ‘fair play’ from male critics because it was the 
work of a woman, was not appalled during those years at the want 
of ‘fair play’ shown by male politicians of all parties to the 
Suffragettes. ‘I have always been deficient in group sense’ was her 
subsequent defence of this inconsistency. Yet she had some 
qualms about it. ‘I left England in 1908’, she writes in a note for 
A Fresh Start, ‘to find a refuge from the turmoil of the fight for 
Votes for Women . . . As a composer I wanted to keep out of 
it. It seemed to me incompatible with artistic creation.’ 

Vienna, the refuge she chose, brought her into contact with 
exactly what she aimed at avoiding. Soon after her arrival, she 
came across the Bahrs. Hermann Bahr, the Austrian novelist, and 
his wife, Anna Mildenburg, a dramatic soprano, reckoned the 
most superb Isolde of this time, had made friends with Ethel 
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during one of her visits to Vienna. They were both great 
admirers of her as a musician and a personality. At this reunion 
Bahr, who had just returned from London, expressed his surprise 
that Ethel had not joined the Suffragettes long ago. ‘That 


movement’, he said, 


is the most alive thing in England today . . . I thought the House 
of Commons on a lower debating level than any legislative body in 
Europe I had known, but I never heard one feeble speech from the 
militant suffragists. They all know what they want and go straight to 
the point . . . And with what passion, with what terrible sin- 
cerity! As for your Mrs Pankhurst, she is in my opinion the most 
astounding personality that even England—a country that is for ever 
turning out new types of genius—has yet produced. 


The galled jade winced. Ethel had in her pocket the evening 
Bahr made these remarks (recorded by her with only trifling 
variations in three of her books) a letter from Lady Constance 
Lytton, one of Mrs Pankhurst’s most valiant supporters, asking 
Ethel what were her views on the suffrage in general and militancy 
in particular. It was the custom of the W.S.P.U. to put this 
question to any woman who had been awarded some official 
honour. As Ethel had recently had the degree of Honorary Doctor 
of Music conferred on her by the University of Durham, she was 
on the inquiry list. Her reply to Lady Constance’s letter was in 
her pocket. 


Mercifully, for it was in a rather frivolous vein, I had forgotten to 
post it. Thanks to the impression Bahr’s remarks had made on me, 
I tore it up, and wrote another, explaining that being so little in 
England nowadays and so much absorbed in music, I had never gone 
deeply into the Women’s Suffrage question, but that in a month or 
two I should be home again, and hoped to make up for lost time. 


It was actually only a fortnight later that Ethel, chaperoned by 
her old friend Lady De la Warr,! who like their mutual friend 
Mary Dodge, was an ardent Suffragist, attended a meeting at 

1 Lady De la Warr, née Muriel Brassey, had known Ethel well in her youth through 


their both being members of ‘The White Heather’, a fashionable Women’s Cricket 
Club. 
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Lady Brassey’s house to hear Mrs Pankhurst speak, and be intro- 
duced to her. As the idea still persists in some circles that the 
militants were a band of hysterical viragoes, ‘wild women’ care- 
less of their appearance, lacking all feminine grace and charm, 
Ethel’s first impression of Mrs Pankhurst should be recorded. 


A graceful woman, rather under middle height, one would have said 
a delicate woman, if the well-knit figure, the quick deft movements, 
the soft bright eyes that on occasion could emit lambent flame had 
not betokened excellent health . . . Her personality and ‘style of 
speaking swept me off my feet at once. I knew that before long 
I should become her slave . . . A scrap of dialogue from King 
Lear came into my head; Kent to Lear: ‘You have that in your coun- 
tenance which I would fain call master.’ Lear: ‘What’s that?’ Kent: 
‘Authority.’ 


That Mrs Pankhurst should have received Ethel with ‘marked 
coolness’ is not surprising. She knew enough about the new 
recruit’s career to think that she ought long ago to have joined 
some Suffragist organization, But when Ethel announced her 
intention of devoting two years to the cause, abandoning for that 
time all her musical activities, Mrs Pankhurst’s attitude changed. 
A warm and intimate friendship sprang up between these two 
masterful women. It was regarded with a touch of scorn by 
Mrs Pankhurst’s eldest daughter Christabel, who was always to 
remain aloof from it. ‘Christabel is more single-minded than 
I am,’ her mother explained. She had a boundless love and 
admiration for Christabel. When there was any difference of 
opinion between them about tactics, it was the mother, not the 
daughter, who had to give way. 

Ethel’s dislike of Christabel’s influence over her mother in- 
creased as time went on, culminating at last in the attack in her 
Life of Mrs Pankhurst, which led to the final breach between them.! 

There is not a word in Ethel’s account of the Suffrage Move- 
ment about Christabel’s famous trial at Bow Street for a con- 

1 Nevertheless, in a letter to her niece, Ethel Davidson, which turned up 


unexpectedly when this biography was about to go to press, Ethel does full justice 
to Christabel’s charm and forensic ability. 
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spiracy against the public peace. Having succeeded in subpoenaing 
Lloyd George as a witness, she conducted her cross-examination 
of him with a skill which astounded everyone in the court. 
Among them was Max Beerbohm, who was inspired by it to 
write a memorable description of Christabel: 


Let me emphasize first that she is a most accomplished comedian. Do 
not suspect me of a cheap sneer. The description is but part of the 
truth about her. But it is the part with which I as a dramatic critic am 
mainly concerned. She has all the qualities which an actress needs, 
and of which so few actresses have any. Her whole body is alive with 
her every meaning. 

As she stood there with a rustling sheaf of notes in one hand, the 
other hand did the work of twenty average hands. But work is a dull 
word for those lively arabesques with which she adorned the police- 
court. As she stood there, with her head inclined merrily to one side, 
trilling her questions to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, she was 
like nothing so much as a little singing-bird, born in captivity. 

Lloyd George’s Celtic fire burned very low, and the contrast 
between the buoyancy of the girl and the depression of the statesman 
was almost painful. Youth and an ideal on the one hand, and on the 
other, middle age and no illusions left over. 


The militant Suffrage Movement, still so vividly remembered by 
the survivors of those who took part in it, has already celebrated 
its jubilee. Yet the passage of years hardly accounts for the 
general ignorance at the present day of its history.! A factor in 
this is undoubtedly the small space devoted to it by chroniclers 
of the epoch in which it played an important part. To give one 
example: Sir Harold Nicolson, in his Life of King George V, spares 
only one out of 550 large, closely printed pages to a movement 
which for four years of King George’s reign dominated the social 
and political scene. Still, it must be admitted that the solitary 
page adds something new to the history of the militants. Sir 
Harold quotes a letter the King instructed Lord Stamfordham (his 
private secretary) to write to Mr McKenna, Home Secretary in 

* Since this was written a history of the Suffrage Movement, by Roger Fulford, 


has been published, but it hardly supplies the need for a comprehensive and authentic 
account of it, 
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Mr Asquith’s government in 1913, to protest against the forcible 
feeding of Suffragette prisoners. Here is an extract from the letter: 


His Majesty cannot help feeling that there is soniething shocking, if 
not almost cruel, in the operation to which these insensate women 
are subjected through their refusal to take necessary nourishment. 


‘Insensate’ was the right word, one which applies to all rebels 
against injustice, who are ready to lay down their lives rather 
than betray a cause in which they believe. We do not know 
whether King George also found something ‘shocking, if not 
almost cruel,’ in the brutal treatment by the police of the 
deputation, exercising the ancient right of the subject to petition 
the King, which Mrs Pankhurst led to Buckingham Palace in 
May 1913. Harrowing details of this disgraceful scene are. given 
by Sylvia Pankhurst in The Suffragette Movement, the best work of 
reference on its history. The King and Queen henceforth were 
not spared Suffragette demonstrations, ‘the Royal Name and 
Office’, according to Christabel, ‘having been dishonoured’. 

‘Well, they asked for it —ʻIt serves them right,’ were the 
answers most popular with the opponents of the militants when 
any protest was made against the Nazi-like methods adopted by 
the Government to crush their resistance. (Perhaps the same 
answers’were given in Imperial Rome when there were protests 
against Christians being thrown to the lions.) A more generous 
and intelligent section of the public applauded the dauntless 
courage of the Pankhurst Army. Keir Hardie, one of their few 
champions in the House of Commons, declared that the endur- 
ance and heroism they showed in their struggle ‘equalled if it 
did not surpass anything ever witnessed on the field of battle’.t 

To understand why Mrs Pankhurst, and her supporters (who 
included men of such indisputable distinction and integrity as 
Keir Hardie, Pethick-Lawrence, Bertrand Russell, Laurence 
Housman and Bernard Shaw, as well as women drawn from every 

1 Since this was written news has come of the sudden death of Christabel 
Pankhurst, in California, at the age of seventy-seven. The tribute she received in 


The Times obituary notice showed the great change in the attitude towards militant 
suffragists that has taken place in the last fifty years. 
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class in society) felt that militant methods were justified, we 
must bear in mind how little progress the Women’s Movement 
had made under those timid and gullible leaders who believed 
that if they were patient and well-behaved the promises of 
various governments to grant their just demand for enfranchise- 
ment would be kept. Yet really patience was hardly the right 
policy for a movement that had achieved next to nothing in a 
hundred years. As long ago as 1792 Mary Wollstonecraft had 
said that women ought to have representatives in Parliament, and 
ought ‘not to be arbitrarily governed, without any direct share 
being allowed them in the deliberations of government’. And 
during the nineteenth century many Suffrage societies had sprung 
up whose pleas to a succession of Prime Ministers for a Reform 
Bill that should include women had proved totally ineffective. 
Early in the twentieth century these small local societies were 
incorporated into one organization, called “The National Union of 
Suffrage Societies’ , whose president was Millicent Garrett Fawcett. 
Pledged to ‘constitutional methods’ the N.U.S.S. had no sympathy 
with the W.S.P.U. and indeed accused the militants of having 
wrecked any chance of women being added to the electorate. 
Yet from that historic date, 13 October 190¢—-when Christa- 
bel Pankhurst and Annie Kenney (then a mill-hand) were thrown 
out of a meeting at Manchester addressed by Sir Edward Grey, for 
refusing to stop reiterating a question about Votes for Women, 
and outside the hall were arrested for trying to hold a meeting of 
protest, and sentenced to seven days’ imprisonment—the Suffrage 
agitation spread like wildfire (or, to borrow Lloyd George’s less 
romantic simile, ‘like foot-and-mouth disease’) through Great 
Britain, Ireland and the Commonwealth. It blazed away, destroy- 
ing prejudice after prejudice, until the outbreak of the First 
World War in 1914. It did not however affect the Government’s 
implacable opposition to granting women the parliamentary vote. 
The reasonableness of their claim to it was not acknowledged 
until Mrs Pankhurst had dedicated the W.S.P.U. to war service, 
and then only in vague terms. ‘Some sort of women’s franchise 
will be recommended after the war.’ Christabel Pankhurst, who 
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from the day the war started had been using her gift for oratory 
as a recruiting agent, stated in Britannia (the new name of her 
organ The Suffragette) that after the victory of the Allies, the 
struggle for women’s enfranchisement would be resumed. But 
this turned out to be unnecessary. Women over thirty were given 
the vote in the Franchise Bill of 1917, and in the Bill of 1928 this 
absurd age limitation was removed. 


The pageantry and rejoicing, the flaming ardour, which in pre-war 
days would have greeted the victory, were absent when it came. The 
sorrows of the world conflict precluded jubilations alike to those who 
believed it a war against oppression, and to those who deplored it as 
a tragic blot on the escutcheon of all the combatant nations . . . The 
profound divergences of opinion on war and peace had been shown 
to know no sex... 

The militant movement had effected far more than the winning of 
the political franchise for the women of this country: it had stimu- 
lated the women’s emancipation movement in all countries even in 
the Far East, where subjection had been greatest. It had acted as a 
leaven from which public spirit, self-confidence and initiative had 
spread among the women of the time, and had accelerated the build- 
ing ofa new, a higher and freer'status for the womanhood of all races.1 


This all too brief and inadequate summary of the movement 
which Ethel joined has been given space here, not only on 
account of the general ignorance of it outside those organizations 
devoted to women’s interests, but also because it should induce 
a more sympathetic comprehension of its influence on Ethel’s 
attitude towards the male sex. Always prone during her musical 
career to suspect men of antagonism to any attempt by women 
to break down monopolies that men had enjoyed for centuries, 
she became convinced by their treatment of the Suffragists that 
her suspicions were entirely justified. The conviction was not 
shaken at all when the male monopoly of citizenship was broken 
down. This is not surprising, as for a time it hardened the deter- 
mination of men to prevent any further encroachment by women 
on their preserves. But the 1914-18 war had given women a 


1 The Suffragette Movement, by Sylvia Pankhurst, pp. 608-9. 
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chance of revealing potentialities which stultified efforts to keep 
them out of professions and industries monopolized by men. All 
that could be done was to put women at as great a disadvantage 
in them as possible. Although this situation has improved during 
the last thirty years, it is still by no means satisfactory. There is 
still some justification for Ethel’s tirades in A Final Burning of 
Boats and Female Pipings in Eden against sex prejudice. 

‘Ethel has come out of the Suffragist movement more firmly 
convinced then ever that all men are curs,’ Mary Hunter said 
sadly. Granville-Barker to whom the remark was addressed 
rejoined: “But so they are!’ 


(3) 


IN THE EARLY DAYS Of Ethel’s association with the W.S.P.U. she 
composed a March which was to become the Marseillaise of the 
Suffrage Movement. The chief theme of the March was derived 
from an old tune Ethel had heard in the Abruzzi. She disarmed 
criticism of the plagiarism by pointing out that the Marseillaise 
was taken by Rouget de Lisle from a far finer tune. ‘He made 
however just the thing of it to suit his purpose, and so was a 
blessed thief.’ (This story of the origin of the Marseillaise is now 
discredited.) Cicely Hamilton fitted words to the March after it 
was finished. She was not Ethel’s first choice. She had approached 
Masefield, Chesterton and Galsworthy without success. Both 
Mrs Pankhurst and Christabel were delighted with the March, 
and settled that it should be given a send-off worthy of it at a 
great militant meeting at the Albert Hall. A Suffragette choir 
was drilled in it by the composer for weeks. After one of the 
rehearsals, a musical friend of Ethel’s who had been invited to 
hear it? drew her attention to the difficulty the singers all 


1 Edith Craig, Ellen Terry’s talented daughter, who had won a place with Violet 
Gordon Woodhouse, Princesse de Polignac, Maurice Baring and Ronald Storrs in the 
category of Ethel’s most musical friends. ‘Edy’, produced The Boatswain’s Mate for 
Ethel when she conducted a performance of it at the Leeds Art Theatre. This was 
the famous occasion when the oboe failed to turn up, and Ethel sang the part 
allotted to it triumphantly. 
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untrained) had in hitting a certain E flat. ‘But I maintained that the 
interval, a peculiarly English one, must be coped with.’ (In all 
Ethel’s compositions there are difficulties which it is beyond the 
skill of amateur performers, and some professional ones too, to 
‘cope with’.) 

Gustav Holst, to whom Ethel had sent a copy of her chorus 
Hey Nonny No for inclusion in the repertory of his choir at 
Morley College, writes in a letter (dated 1921) acknowledging 
it: ‘Why, oh why is Hey Nonny No so hard! Perhaps I ought to 
put it differently: “Why, oh why can’t my choir sing well 
enough to do it?” You really have made it a bit stiff! If it wasn’t 
so jolly, I wouldn’t mind. But the annoying part is that it is such 
good fun. Perhaps we can tackle it some day.’ 

The interval in the March of the Women was never successfully 
' tackled by the majority of the Suffragettes who so often marched 
through the streets lustily shouting it. “We had the organ, and I 
think a cornet, to blast forth the tune at the Albert Hall. It was 
wonderful processing up the centre aisle in Mus.Doc. robes at 
Mrs Pankhurst’s side, and being presented with a beautiful baton 
encircled by a golden collar with the date, 23 March 1911, as a 
souvenir. 

The March of the Women was not the only composition the 
Suffrage Movement inspired Ethel to write, but with the excep- 
tion of The Boatswain’s Mate the others are not of much musical 
importance. Indeed her attempt to set words of her own 
describing a Suffragette raid in Trafalgar Square, A Medley for 
Choir and Orchestra was a complete flop. It had none of the 
fierceness, the overwhelming strength of her great chorus Hey 
Nonny No,! written before she joined the militants. It was this 
chorus which was most in demand when she sang to gatherings 
of her comrades ‘on leave’ at Coign. 

These were musically untutored listeners by whom Ethel was 
always eager for her music to be liked. But there was no lack of 
appreciation of Hey Nonny No from musicians. It would seem from 
a letter to Ethel from Percy Grainger that before the score was 


1 For the words of this, see p. 298 of Kathleen Dale’s study of Ethel’s music. 
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quite finished, she gave a musical gathering at her sister’s house, 
Hill Hall, a ‘try out’ solo performance, and asked them to say | 
candidly what was wrong with it. “When we all, at your invita- | 
tion, started trying to pick holes in your lovely chorus’, Grainger | 
wrote a few days later, | 


I hope I did not leave in your mind an impression of looking qualify- 

ingly upon it rather than enthusiastically. Because that would not be 

true. | 
| My only strong instincts about ‘H. Nonny No’ are, as I hope you | 
already guess, boundless delight and admiration. | think it one of the 
most attractive things I have ever heard, original, moving and full of 
subtle grace and power; I simply Jong to see the finished score, and 
hear it done. 


A more unsophisticated tribute to Hey Nonny No came from 
Sylvia Pankhurst: 


i She had no great singing organ ; yet, seated at the piano, she could do | 

with her voice and fingers most marvellous things—the work of a full | 

| choir and symphony orchestra. Certainly their essentials. Indeed her 

| music never sounded so limitless, so universal when given by all the 

| voices and instruments for which she wrote them, as by her alone. 

| Somehow she produced the great turgid effect of them all—and 

something more, the spirit of her strange, wild, suffering, striving 

heart, whose secrets none could fathom. Hey Nonny No . . . never was 

heard with such great power and weirdness as when she gave it, 

i playing to some casual group of Suffragettes in that small cottage 

| [Coign]. Voices of sailors drinking in a tavern, rude rough fellows, | 

| wild, adventurous spirits . . . voices of women, foolish, fierce, merry, | 
sad and grieving; voices of horror; voices of Death—all these en- 
wrapt in the rude, wild blast of the storm one heard in that chorus, 
given by that one magic being... A being only these islands could 

have produced. 
Individualized to the last point, she had in middle age little about 
her that was feminine. Her features were clean cut and well marked, 
| neither manly nor womanly; her thin hair drawn plainly aside, her 
speech clear in articulation and incisive rather than melodious, with 
a a racy wit. Wearing a small mannish hat, battered and old, plain-cut 
country clothes . . . she would don a tie of the brightest purple, white 
| 
| 
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and green, or some hideous purple cotton jacket, or other oddity in 
the W.S.P.U. colours she was so proud of, which shone out from her 
incongruously, like a new gate to old palings.1 


Ethel’s association with the W.S.P.U. involved her in fierce 
quarrels with relatives and friends who disapproved of militant 
tactics. She could not convince her brother Bob, or Maurice 
Baring, or Mary Hunter that there was any defence of such lawless 
acts as breaking windows, setting fire to houses, worse still, to 
churches and historical buildings, damaging works of art, pouring 
inflammable material into pillar-boxes, A letter from Ethel to her 
eldest sister, Mrs Davidson, is only one of hundreds she wrote to 
try and win over those near and dear to her, at least to compre- 
hension of the reason for these acts. 


I think people do not understand that we are ‘rebels’, and that our 
law-breaking acts are quite deliberate ‘political offences’. If I break 
a window ‘for fun’ Iam one sort of offender. If] break it as one of the 
few means open to me of calling attention to the fact that I have a 
grievance, I am, however much anyone may disapprove of my action, 
a political nota criminal offender! The hunger-striking of these noble, 
sensitive, delicate women is a protest against their illegal treatment 
as criminals in prison. 


Ethel felt that she could not keep her self-respect if she shirked 
doing what hundreds of Suffragettes were willing to do, however 
abhorrent they found the task allotted to them, however much 
they dreaded the consequences. So when there was a call from 
Mrs Pankhurst for volunteers to smash a window in the house of 
any politician who had persistently opposed Votes for Women, 
Ethel was one of the 109 members of the W.S.P.U. who 
responded to it. She selected the window of a Cabinet Minister, 
‘Lulu’ Harcourt, for her stone; he had provoked her wrath by 
telling a Suffrage deputation that he might agree to Votes for 
Women if all women were as ‘well-behaved and intelligent as 
his wife’. Ethel made a good shot, before a policeman guarding 
the house could stop her, was arrested and sentenced to two 
months’ imprisonment. 


1 The Suffragette Movement, by Sylvia Pankhurst, pp. 377-8. 
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At this period the discipline of the Suffragette prisoners in 


Holloway had been relaxed to avoid the recurrence of the hunger 
strike. Ethel writes: 


The merciful matron having put me in a cell next Mrs Pankhurst’s, 
I was really very happy in prison and felt that after this experience, 
life would never be the same again. I had always thought all the 
world of women, but now I saw they were bigger, more wonderful, 
than I had ever dreamed, that there were untapped reservoirs of 
faith and heroism, of depth in short, that surprised even me. . . | 
have often reflected since that during those two months in Holloway, 
for the first and last time in my life I was in good society. Think of it! 
More than a hundred women parked together, old and young, rich 
and poor, strong and delicate, one and all divorced from any thought 
of self, forgetful of everything save the cause for which they had faced 
imprisonment. Elderly gentlewomen who had deliberately snapped 
in two a promising professional career, women of the working-class, 
nurses, typists, shop-assistants, and the like, who had good reason to 
doubt whether their employers would ever take them back again. 
But of that they never spoke, perhaps never even thought, in Hollo- 
way. Like the early Christians they rejoiced in bearing witness to the 
reality of their faith. 


A story often told of Ethel during her imprisonment can be 


traced to Sir Thomas Beecham. An old story, like a hackneyed 
tune, is always new to somebody, and if it is a good story its 
repetition is not intolerable to those familiar with it. As told by 
Sir Thomas Beecham in A Mingled Chime, this story seems good 
enough to be retold here. Sir Thomas went to Holloway to find 
out if a visit to Ethel would be permitted. 


I arrived in the main courtyard of the prison to find the noble com- 
pany of martyrs marching round it and singing lustily their war-chant 
while the composer, beaming approbation from an overlooking upper 
window, beat time in almost Bacchic frenzy with a toothbrush. 


Sir Thomas’s reference to the ‘noble company of martyrs’ is 


obviously jocular, but it can be taken seriously. 


There were many casualties among the militants. Lady 
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Pethick-Lawrence 1 in her autobiography describes the Suffrage 
fight as a ‘bloodless revolution’, but it was bloodless only on the 
side of its mighty opponents. A long list could be compiled of 
women who died or were invalided for life from injuries received 
through being roughly handled by stewards and police, or from 
being forcibly fed in prison. Were such a roll of honour in 
existence, there would certainly be found on it the names of 
Lady Constance Lytton and Emily Wilding Davison. Constance 
Lytton having got six weeks’ imprisonment for stone-throwing, 
went on hunger-strike in prison, but-was spared the horrors of 
forcible feeding by being released as ‘medically unfit’. Having 
learned that her release had been procured by influential friends 
of her own class, she adopted the name of ‘Jane Warton’ the next 
time she gota prison sentence. On the fourth day of Jane Warton’s 
hunger strike, she was put in a punishment cell and forcibly fed. 
‘Jane Warton’ was not held to be medically unfit like Lady 
Constance Lytton. She was only a poor seamstress, about whose 
fate no one cared. By the time Lady Emily Lutyens heard the 
rumour that her sister was in Walton Gaol, Liverpool, under an 
assumed name, this valiant woman had undergone the disgusting 
operation of forcible feeding eight times, and been practically 
asphyxiated each time. The Home Office being graciously pleased 
to order her release, Lady Emily took the midnight train to 
Liverpool, to bring her sister away early the next morning. 
Constance Lytton never recovered from her brutal treatment as 
‘Jane Warton’. In 1912 she had a stroke, and was paralysed until 
her death in 1921. Sylvia Pankhurst relates that Miss Brackenbury, 
who visited her at Emily Lutyens’ house where she was lying 
helpless, asked her little nephews if they were not proud of their 
‘splendid Auntie’, They answered: ‘No. We think she has done 
very wrong.’ 


* In the first stages of militancy, Mrs Pethick-Lawrence—as she then was, acted 
as Treasurer to the W.S.P.U. Among many gifts she had a remarkable capacity for 
raising money. It was largely due to her that donations in 1911-12 amounted to 
over £23,000. The unity between the Pethick-Lawrences and the Pankhursts had 
seemed so complete that the breach between them in 1912 was a tremendous shock 
to their followers. 
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Stronger words were used about Emily Davison, who ran out 
on the course during the Derby of 1913 and was fatally injured 
in trying to stop the King’s horse, Anmer. She, a London B.A. 
and a first-class in the Honours School of Language and Literature 
at Oxford, had always been one of the most daring and reckless 
of the militants, and had frequently expressed the opinion that 
the deliberate sacrifice of a woman’s life would create the 
atmosphere necessary to win the victory. She often got into 
trouble with the Pankhursts for acting on her own initiative; it 
is certain they knew nothing about her Derby plan. If indeed it 
was a plan. A fellow militant who had accompanied her said she 
had intended only to wave the W.S.P.U. flag at Tattenham 
Corner to scare the King’s horse, and that it was on a sudden 
impulse that she dashed in front of it. However that may be, her 
death (her skull was fractured and she died in Epsom Hospital a 
few days after the race) had a profound effect on the public. 
Some were shocked: ‘She might have killed the jockey.’ ‘She 
might have killed the horse, and the King’s horse too—what 
impertinence!’ 

The night of the tragedy, during a performance of Bernard 
Shaw’s Androcles and the Lion, there were cries of ‘McKenna! 
McKenna!’ when, on failing to persuade a Christian heroine to 
renounce her faith, the Captain of the Guard says: ‘Any person 
who perishes in the arena is not a martyr, but is committing 
suicide.’ 

A magnificent funeral procession was organized by the 
W.S.P.U. Women from all parts of the country, groups of them 
in white carrying laurel wreaths, groups in black carrying purple 
irises, groups in purple carrying crimson peonies, graduates and 
clergy in their robes, workers from the East End, walked in it. 
The streets were lined with silent, respectful crowds. ‘The great 
public responded to the appeal of a life deliberately given for an 
impersonal end.’ 1 

The jockey who rode Anmer in that memorable Derby must 
have gauged better than anyone else the superhuman courage of 


1 The Suffragette Movement, by Sylvia Pankhurst, p. 469. 
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the woman who had thrown herself under his horse’s hoofs; he 
came to Mrs Pankhurst’s funeral in 1928 with a little wreath 
which bore the inscription: “To honour the memory of Mrs 
Pankhurst and Miss Emily Davison.’ 

The idea that sympathy with the Suffragist cause must have 
been alienated by the Derby incident, is quite unfounded. On 
the contrary it won the cause many new adherents hitherto 
hostile to it. These increased in numbers after Parliament passed 
The Prisoner’s Temporary Discharge for Ill Health Bill, better 
known as ‘The Cat and Mouse Act’. This Bill described by one 
M.P. as ‘mean, cruel and unworthy of the House of Commons’, 
gave the Government the power to release hunger-strikers for 
short periods, and take them back to prison after their recovery 
to serve the remainder of their sentence. “We are endeavouring 
slowly but surely to put a stop to this movement,’ the Home 
Secretary said in defence of the Bill. ‘We do not intend how- 
ever to let women die for breaking windows.’ The gentlemen 
of the House of Commons received this remark with loud 
laughter. 

In the summer of 1913 Ethel’s active connection with the 
W.S.P.U. came to its appointed end. ‘Christabel, quite rightly, 
from her point of view, looked upon all of us primarily as cannon- 
fodder, but Mrs Pankhurst was thankful I was about to make an 
effort to pick up the broken thread of my music life.’ Ethel’s 
health had suffered in prison, and she went first to a famous mas- 
sage clinic in Wales. Pavlova was also a patient in this clinic. 
‘Countess Benckendorff had given me a letter of introduction to 
her, but as she knew only one language (her own—Russian), and 
her French and English were incomprehensible, the meeting was 
not quite a success.’ 

After this cure, Ethel returned home to be met by two police- 
men, who said it was their painful duty to take her at once to 
Woking Police Court, whence she was to be conveyed to Oxford 
to be tried on a charge of having set fire to a house near Abingdon. 
‘Anything more foolish than my arrest cannot be imagined’, 
Ethel writes in her recollections of the incident. 
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True one of the guilty women the police were after, was known to be 
a “Miss Smyth’, but the only evidence they had for identifying her 
with me was that they had found near the house one of the “March of 
the Women’ cards which bore my name in print! The charge was 
dismissed before the witnesses for my alibi were called, but none the 
less it got headlines in the newspapers, and for years afterwards I was 
asked if it was true that in my militant days I had burned down a 
house with two children in it! 


(4) 


IN sPITE OF Ethel’s contention that it was absolutely impossible 
for her to find recueillement for music during the years she devoted 
to the Suffragist cause, her output as a composer was rather larger 
than it had been when she was zig-zagging all over Europe fighting 
for performances of her operas, or indulging to excess her twin 
passions for sport and friendship. She wrote several works for the 
Cause besides the famous March. They were included in the pro- 
gramme of a concert of her compositions she gave with the 
London Symphony Orchestra at Queen’s Hall in April 1911, in 
aid of the W.S.P.U. funds. Beecham was unable to keep his 
promise to conduct, so Ethel took his place. One critic wrote: 

At the first beat she set an electric current going which never stopped 

until the end. It is rarely that a concert is so much alive . . . There 

can be no doubt that Ethel Smyth has established her position in the 
very front rank of British composers. The qualities in which she is 
particularly eminent are the extremely original beauty of her choral 
writing, her virile power of climax, her sense of healthy rhythm, and 
her extraordinary command of orchestral effects.4 

Truly Dr Ethel Smyth is a wonderful composer, to say nothing of 
her powers as conductor, if this concert of her works is anything to 
go by.? 

Of course Ethel had an exceptionally sympathetic audience on 
this occasion. Suftragists of all parties were strongly represented. 
When the March was thundered out at the end of the programme 
by the regular forces on the platform, the audience joined in. 

1 The Pall Mall Gazette, 3 April 1911. 2 The Musical News, 8 April 1911. 
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Then Ethel turned round and fanned their enthusiasm with her 
baton as she had with her toothbrush in Holloway Gaol. The 
triumph of her first appearance as a conductor was not entirely 
due however to the emotional atmosphere in the hall. She was 
always to have an enthusiastic reception at a later time when she 
conducted her own works. Bernard Shore, for many years the 
leader of the violas in the B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra, gives 
an interesting account in The Orchestra Speaks, a series of studies 
of well-known conductors, of Ethel’s conducting from the 
orchestra’s point of view. 


Dame Ethel Smyth has a theory that if she had been a man, her way as 
a composer would have been easier. What is more probable is that 
had she not been a woman, recognition would have come to her 
earlier and possibly more easily as a conductor. Women seem to be 
handicapped as conductors. They nearly all give the impression to the 
orchestra that it is as unnatural to them to wave a stick as to throw a 
cricket-ball. Though grace is woman’s attribute, few women conduct 
gracefully. Dame Ethel always gives a fine, clear beat, but it has at the 
same timea certainawkwardness. Vigour isa characteristic of all Dame 
Ethel’s work, whether in composition or with the baton. The prelude 
On the Cliffs of Cornwall! stands out as a magnificent piece of music to 
play; and there is nothing she conducts better, Power and decision 
she has in abundance, and had she had a longer experience, ease and 
natural gesture must assuredly have been hers. She has that gift which 
is so desperately important for a conductor—great personality on 
the rostrum. Her lively human and appreciative attitude make her 
rehearsals good-natured and very human occasions. 

Dame Ethel cares less for detail than for the spirit of the music in 
hand, especially when the spirit is jovial. 

‘Now, this march must be an extremely hearty affair. You should 
have heard the Suffragettes singing it at the top of their voices in 
Holloway Gaol! . . . That’s the way I want you to play it!’ 

Another time, in The Boatswain’s Mate she complained of the 
‘Sunday School atmosphere’. ‘But you must try to be a lot of drunken 
sailors! I want a great rollicking sound, and you can roll about in your 
chairs if you like! What I don’t want to see is a lot of stuffed 
dummies!’ 

1 A concert arrangement of the Prelude to Act II of The Wreckers. 
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The occasion is remembered when she suggested that the choir in 
Hey Nonny No! should sway on their feet to the rhythm, but Sir Henry, 
who was there, did not think it very advisable. ‘We don’t want any 
accidents!’ 

She has splendid assurance, and is entirely unmoved by an audience. 
The orchestra will never forget her coming on to conductat the Proms, 
dressed in a most impressive gown like an academic robe; and as she 
reached the rostrum, suddenly addressing the audience: ‘Ladies and 
gentlemen, I am sure you will be most interested to hear that this 
work will again be played in three weeks’ time at the Leeds Festival.’ 
No one else in the world could do that—unless it were Sir Thomas. 

Magnificently untroubled by what anyone thinks, she is always 
completely herself. Pose or affectation of any kind is abhorrent to her, 
and what people think of her hats is not her concern. Dame Ethel is 
one of this country’s greatest women. It is not forgotten that in the 
days of the Suffragettes she gave up her adored music completely for 
two years to help the cause which had struck her generous nature as 
deserving the sacrifice. 

The orchestra has always appreciated her true worth. 


A good mark for the orchestra! 
Later in Ethel’s career Sir Henry Wood paid an even more 


enthusiastic tribute to her conducting. 


Turning to composer-conductors, one name stands out head and 
shoulders above the rest. I allude to Ethel Smyth, All who have 
played and sung under her direction, and watched her work at choral 
and orchestral rehearsals cannot but be struck with her amazing 
rhythmic vitality, her wide range of appropriate gesture, and her 
witty and caustic remarks, which hold and keep every player or 
singer at full attention, alert and willing. Personally I find when she 
directs her own works, she gets every particle of character and 
meaning out of them. 


Sir Henry was not always as flattering about Ethel’s conducting. 


After hearing her conduct the Love Duet from The Wreckers ata 
concert in 1921, he wrote: 


Now may I beg you to practise until the next performance using your 
baton as you would a pencil or a brush, doing everything with a very 


II 
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supple free wrist, not moving the body, but directing all your 
emotional feeling at the point of your stick, and above all getting a 
clear, clean cut off with it after all pauses. Do this three times a day 
in front of a looking glass. No indecision or vagueness in a single 
action. On Friday next I can only allow you 35 minutes at 12 o’clock 
noon for rehearsal, and do let me beg you to go straight through your 
duet then without a single stop, because the orchestra have no idea 
so far as to the hang or continuity of your work. On Saturday go once 
through your duet just as at performance. 


A reporter once caught Ethel at this period in her garden at 
Coign rehearsing a forthcoming performance bound to a tree, 
He does not mention the mirror, but remembers her saying, ‘You 
see conducting is a very subtle art. You have to learn not to move 


your body.’ 


On leaving the ‘Wales clinic, Ethel, as far as we can make out 
from her haphazard records of her movements, went to Ireland. 
She was attracted by the idea of writing a libretto based on 
Synge’s play, Riders to the Sea. 

She spent some weeks in Galway, listening to Irish traditional 
music in out-of-the-way places where it had remained un- 
sophisticated, the performers often being three or four elderly 
women who whistled and sang jigs, clapping out the time with 
their hands. She stayed with Lady Gregory at Coole, met Yeats, 
and had arguments with him about the militant tactics of the 
Suffragettes of which he strongly disapproved. ‘I saw that Lady 
Gregory was on my side, and when she came in to give a final 
hostess-poke to my fire, she said . . . “Well! you fairly cornered 
our great man!” 

‘Next morning when the subject came up again, as if to make 
up for last night’s whiff of disloyalty, dear Lady Gregory went 
over bag and baggage to Yeats!’1 

In Beecham and Pharaoh, Ethel gives the impression that after 
this Irish visit (she soon abandoned the idea of adapting Riders to 
the Sea and resumed work on The Boatswain’s Mate) she went to 


1 Beecham and Pharaoh, p. 96. 
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Egypt. But according to her notes for A Fresh Start,.and some 
pages in Female Pipings in Eden, she first stayed a short time in 
Vienna. It had in fact been her intention to settle down there, 
when her two years’ service with the militants was over. But she 
found this impossible. 


The Suffrage question was as much discussed in Vienna as in London. 
I was constantly begged to give interviews, write articles and speak at 
meetings. All that had driven me to leave England beset me. Still no 
one who cared for music could resist the charm of Vienna. How 
delightful it was to hear again the two-part hummings of a couple of 
students walking arm-in-arm down the street! 

I remember I went to a house in the suburb Viennese-Baden where 
Beethoven’s brother had lived, where Beethoven himself sometimes 
stayed. It reminded me of a little Beethoven anecdote Brahms had 
told me in Leipzig. So this was the Jawn Beethoven had walked round 
one day loudly singing bits of the great tune in the 9th Symphony. A 
new gardener who did not recognize him, ordered him to stop that 
noise, and drove him out into the road. “Good Heavens, man!’ the 
gardener’s horrified master exclaimed when he heard what had 
happened. “That was my brother!’ ‘A nice sort of brother!’ was the 
unimpressed gardener’s reply. 


About this time Ethel began to be troubled by a singing noise 
in her ears, and soon after her imprisonment she went to Paris 
to consult an aurist. While there she met again Ronald Storrs, a 
friend she had made in light-hearted, pre-Suffragette days, who 
told her that if she wanted a complete change of scene, and rest, 
she could not do better than go to Helouan, where the Palace of 
the Khedive Tewfik had been turned into a rather harum-scarum 
but not too ruinous hotel. Ronald Storrs, at that time Lord 
Kitchener’s Oriental Secretary at the British Agency at Cairo, 
lived near by. ‘It was good to think I should find this delightful, 


brilliant and most musical companion in Egypt.’ 


I at once engaged rooms at the Tewhk . . . I wired my arrival to 
Ronald and at Cairo station a car and two gorgeous red-liveried foot- 
men (the sort of people who make you feel ashamed of your luggage) 
met and conveyed me to Ronald’s house. 
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It was a Monday, and I did not know that every Monday there was 
tea and a music party in that establishment; hence my amazement 
may be imagined when, half way up the staircase, a song of my own, 
Anacreontic Ode rang out loud and clear, masterfully performed by 
persons unknown. 


A few days later Ethel installed herself (‘at the brilliant sugges- 
tion of Ronald’) with piano, in a little pavilion well away from 
her hotel where she could work at The Boatswain’s Mate undis- 
turbed. She had derived her libretto from a short story by 
W. W. Jacobs; merely because it was ‘amusing’ she contended, 
but it is hard to believe that she was not aware of the opportunity 
it gave her for showing the courage, resourcefulness and efficiency 
of her sex. Mrs Waters, the heroine, is endowed with many of 
Ethel’s qualities. ‘I am working away at my comic opera’, she 
writes to Mrs Pankhurst, 


and enjoying it hugely, especially writing the lyrics, mostly comic 
verses, a long way after W. S. Gilbert, but not bad I think. I looked 
at the books of words of some of our musical comedy writers, but 
it’s all stark convention. Quite funny sometimes but all to pattern as 
to psychology, versification and form. So I just go my own way... 
I have to manipulate the story with musical blocks and this requires 


strategy of a high order. 


It was not considered worth that by George Moore, to whom 
Ethel sent the libretto to read on her return to England in 1914. 
She had heard that he had expressed his regret to Mary Hunter 
that her sister should have chosen Mr Jacobs’ ‘very trite and 
vulgar little story’ for musical treatment, and she seems to have 
thought that if he could be induced to read her adaptation, he 
would understand why it had attracted her. But she did not 
succeed in changing the opinion of her fastidious literary critic. 
After reading the adaptation, he wrote: 


The story as it appears in your libretto seems to me extraordinarily 
hum-drum. What I should like you to do is to put the little work on 
one side and think no more about it. But I know well that my advice 


1 Beecham and Pharaoh, p. 99. 
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will not be accepted in its entirety, so I propose an alternative. This 
is that you employ an experienced hand to rewrite your libretto, 
Adrian Ross, for instance, would be able to help you rearrange the 
first act. To begin an opera with twelve pages of more or less 
explanatory dialogue is not a very happy beginning. 


When The Boatswain’s Mate was produced, it was not the first 
act which was severely criticized however, but the second, 
Beecham thought the first act, with its mixture of lyrical num- 
bers and dialogue ‘perfect in style and structure’. He regretted 
that in the second act this happy scheme was thrown overboard 
for ‘an uninterrupted stream of music, involving the setting of 
portions of the text that would have been more effective and 
congruous had they been kept in speech as in the earlier section 
of the work’. In A Mingled Chime he writes: 


Many a time during the past twenty-five years have | thought of 
suggesting that here was one of those cases where, as other eminent 
composers have discovered, some effort of revision might be bene- 
ficial, but have always drawn back in apprehension lest I set in 
motion a volume of correspondence from her of self-justification, all 
expressed with a subtlety, ingenuity and illusive logic that would 
have done credit to the dialectical brain of St Thomas Aquinas. 


In spite of the unorthodox mixture of styles in The Boatswain’ s 
Mate and other defects, it became more popular than any of 
Ethel’s other compositions. It would indeed have been a mis- 
fortune for her reputation if she had taken George Moore's 
advice to ‘put this little work aside and think no more about it’. 


It was not all work and no play in Egypt. Ethel made many new 
friends, ‘tennis friends, golf friends and bookish friends’, She was 
not in such ‘good society’, from her Suffragist point of view, in 
Helouan or Cairo as in Holloway Gaol, meeting many people who 
had no sympathy with it, some doubting that women were (RE: 
for the Vote. On one of these anti-Suffragists, Ethel recalls, 


I fell quite in Mrs Pankhurst’s style . . . No, not at all in her style, 
unless for the quality of the sentiments expressed, my Giantess 
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Bloodybones’ methods bearing no resemblance whatever to the 
deadly Pankhurst thrusts. However, one can but fight with one’s own 
weapons. It was the Anti who wanted to know me, and had insisted on 
Ronald’s introducing her, but the moment came when I had to say 
plainly that I did not wish to continue the acquaintance. Here she 
smiled, and said how much she admired my zeal! As for Ronald, I 
expect he was enjoying the fracas too much to regret having brought 
it about. 


Sir Ronald Storrs gives in Orientations a charming impression 


of Ethel in Egypt. 


[Ethel] visited Egypt in 1913 to complete her latest opera The Bosun’s 
Mate. Whether at a tennis-party slipping behind a box-hedge to 
remove an undergarment, hiding (and forgetting) them in a flower- 
pot; or extemporizing to my piano, with the orchestral parts 
hummed, a fugal chorus: “You are putting back the clock twenty 
years’ from her oratorio based on Lord Cromer’s anti-Suffragette 
speeches, she brought to my friends and myself perpetual stimulus 
and delight. She had made for the Suffrage great sacrifices, which her 
vehemence sometimes caused us to share. Some found her venturous, 
enquiring spirit too powerful a tonic. I could not, and still cannot 
have enough. She seemed to bring her atmosphere of the hunting- 
field, Johannes Brahms, John Sargent, and our friends in Paris with 
her every time she came into the house—and it was life. 


On New Year’s Day 1914, Ethel was invited by Captain 
Hunter, Director-General of the Egyptian Coastguard Service, 
to join him, his wife and two friends on a trip to Mersa Halib, 
where he was going to buy camels for the camel corps. ‘We were 
to start on January 16, travelling by train to Suez, thence in a 
small cruiser to Mersa Halib, thence, mounted on camels, we 
were to travel to the interior of the Nubian Desert and camp 
there for ten days.’ The expedition appealed to Ethel’s ‘ven- 
turous, enquiring spirit’ ; she accepted the invitation all the more 
gladly because she had finished the first act of ‘The Bo’sun’, and 
thought an interval before she started on the second might be 
beneficial to it. (It is possible she was wrong there, and it was 
the interval that led to the regrettable change of style in Act II.) 
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One incident which occurred during the days she was camping 
in the desert is described in detail in Beecham and Pharaoh. The 
camel owners had been told that Captain Hunter required about 
seventy camels. After at least a hundred had arrived near the 
travellers’ tents, Ethel witnessed ‘a most wonderful exhibition 


of camel riding’. 


Among all the performers none was more daring or more graceful 
than one rider, in whom my interest rose to fever pitch when I 
learned his history. He had in early youth been taken for a woman by 
his family and had been married to an elderly and wealthy Sheik. The 
marriage had been dissolved because the Sheik maintained that he 
had been deceived about his wife’s sex. She was not a woman but a 
man. From that time she had led the life of a man, clad herself in 
turban and loin cloth, armed herself with shield, sword and spear, 
and become ‘Mohammed, camel owner and herdsman’. 

.. . I should have taken her for a very attractive man of about 
thirty, but the Bisharin men told our men she was a hermaphrodite ; 
somewhat on the mannish side, she was always willing to give young 
girls five shillings for letting her kiss them . . . I determined to go 
into the matter myself, and asked George Hunter to invite her to 
come to my tent one day for that purpose. 


Ethel’s curiosity to find out whether Mohammed had been 
correctly described as a hermaphrodite is more excusable than 
the willingness of a man in Captain Hunter’s position to help her 
to gratify it. It was through him that a handsome remuneration 
was offered Mohammed if he would go to Ethel’s tent to be 
photographed in the nude. (The photographs were actually taken 
not in the tent but in a cabin on the cruiser just before the 
departure of Captain Hunter’s party; the light was so bad, and 
Ethel so inexpert a photographer, that when the films were 
developed, absolutely nothing was to be seen of Mohammed’s 
anatomy.) Hunter seems to have taken the whole affair as a joke, 
for according to Ethel he remarked that owing to her munificence 
to Mohammed, he expected that next time he visited those 
parts, ‘the western shore of the Red Sea would be strewn with 
hermaphrodites’. 
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On Ethel’s return to Helouan, she made up for the failure of 
her photographs by writing notes of all that she had observed 
during her examination of Mohammed. She professed to believe, 
perhaps only to save face, that these notes had some scientific 
value, and intended to send them to the British Medical Associa- 
tion on her return to England. But on the journey across Europe, 
the First World War broke out, and the notes with other 
belongings were lost. They can hardly have been more informa- 
tive, if perhaps less racy, than the descriptions in letters of what 
a nude hermaphrodite looks like with which Ethel regaled her 
sisters, and Mrs Pankhurst. Mrs Pankhurst was not shocked. 
‘How very like you to have been so thorough and business-like 
about the hermaphrodite’, was her only comment. Ethel’s 
youngest, and most conventional sister, Mrs Eastwood, was less 
reticent. 


I was awfully interested in all you say about her character and outlook 
on life, but I must confess when it came to photography, I did think 
it rather beastly, although it did not astonish me as coming from you. 

You have always been a law unto yourself, and have approached with 
a very unusual directness subjects and points of view that other people 
keep rather under sealed lips and veiled eyes. 

I have always taken that as part and parcel of your nature; it is 
mirrored in your music. For instance no one could listen to the 
Anacreontic Ode without feeling that the mind behind those things is 
absolutely outside convention, and pagan at heart. Yet on the other 
hand the Mass, and—well, much else. 

How well I remember your defence one day of the porter scene in 
Macbeth and other ultra-coarse scenes in Shakespeare—how you 
insisted that that side is part of life as much as beauty. “An instrument 
that has its place in the orchestra,’ or words to that effect. And you 
maintained that the conventional know this in their hearts but are 
afraid to say so. 

I wonder if this extraordinary duality so many artists have—the 
combination of beautiful and purely hideous things in their nature is 
part of what one calls genius? 


As soon as Ethel had finished The Boatswain’s Mate she left 
Egypt. 
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It was getting hotter and hotter, and the tempers of my tennis and 
golf friends shorter and shorter! It was only at night when I lay on my 
back on the roof of my hotel, gazing at stars I had never seen before 
that [ felt sad at the thought of leaving Helouan. I was determined to 
return the following winter, and asked my friend at the Observatory 
what would be ‘on’, so to speak, in the heavens in November and 
December. I even pointed out the room in the hotel I hoped they 
would reserve for me. 


In one record of her movements after her departure from 
Egypt, Ethel says she went straight to Paris to meet Mrs Pank- 
hurst. This is one of many chronological errors in As Time Went 
On which compel us to be cautious of accepting it as a reliable 
authority on the sequence of events. What happened next was 
another visit to Vienna (which seemed to her “a very sordid, 
smoky and noisy town after the Desert’) to see her publisher. It 
was a fruitful visit, for he was so much taken by “The Bo’sun’, 
that he had the score printed at his own expense. It was now 
ready to be sent to any opera director who would listen to it. 
Arthur Schnitzler, the leading dramatist in Austria at that time, 
was delighted with the German translation of the libretto. 
(‘I wished George Moore could have heard his complimentary 
remarks about it.’) Without hesitation the Intendant at Frankfort 
Opera House accepted the opera and fixed the date of production. 
It was to take place a fortnight after Bruno Walter’s production 
of The Wreckers, at Munich, during the 1914-15 season. (“My 
wild dream had come true; in the coming winter two of my 
operas would be running simultaneously at two of the first opera- 
houses on the Continent.’) 

With two contracts in her pocket Ethel went off to Paris to 
consult a new aurist, for, as she recorded in her diary, “The 
singing in my ears had become intolerable. I had discovered at the 
performance of The Boatswain’s Mate at the Shaftesbury Theatre 
in 1914, that it prevented my hearing any orchestration.’ In Paris, 
as in Vienna, no one seemed to have the slightest premonition 
that in three weeks’ time Europe would become a battlefield. 
But on 28 June came the news of the assassination of the Archduke 
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Franz Ferdinand and his wife at Sarajevo, and the threat of war 
began to be realized. ‘On July 1st., I established myself at St 
Briac’, Ethel writes in Beecham and Pharaoh, ‘and one day, 
supported by two militants, the ghost of what had been Mrs 
Pankhurst, tottered on to the quay at St Malo.’ She had just 
finished her tenth hunger-and-thirst strike, and on her release 
from prison under the Cat and Mouse Act, had as usual been sent 
to a Nursing Home until she was well enough to be rearrested. 
From the Home she had escaped to France. Probably the 
authorities were too much occupied with the tense situation in 
Europe to keep an eye on her. 

When the war began, there was still some doubt in St Briac 
that England was coming in. 


In spite of our reassuring replies to the question: ‘Mais les Anglais ne 
vont pas nous lacher, n’est-ce-pas?’ we were none too certain ourselves. 
When we were, we managed somehow to get back to England. Mrs 
Pankhurst declared that it was not now a question of Votes for 
Women, but of having a country left to vote in. The militants were 
disbanded, and began to tackle the common task. They all settled 
down to whatever war work suited them best. 


The war meant another break with music for Ethel, but as 
things turned out this one had its compensations. At the time in 
her youth when Mr Ewing was teaching her the ABC of counter- 
point, Mrs Ewing (Juliana Horatia) had remarked to her husband 
that she fancied she could turn Ethel into a writer. ‘I believe her 
literary talent is as great, if not greater, than her musical talent.’ 1 
Ethel, then sixteen, overheard this, and from that day the idea of 
writing her autobiography often recurred. In 1892 she mentioned 
it in a letter to Brewster. 


I have a great idea, Iam going to write my autobiography. How very 
funny it would be if I do it at all well. And what ideal circumstances 
for beginning it, surrounded by sisters who remember all the striking 
events of our youth. Do you know J doubt whether there can ever 


1 ‘I have a great deal to say to you about turning you into a scribbler. I have great 
hopes of you.’ Letter from Mrs Ewing to Ethel (April 1876). 
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have been such nice naughty children as Mary and I! What extra- 
ordinary inventiveness we had in the matter and manner of breaking 


laws! 


In reply Brewster gave Ethel some excellent advice about how 
to write the book she had in mind. 


You have lived with great intensity of feeling. If your past calls for 

utterance in words, jot down the scenes as they come to your mind, 

looking at them like a spectator, and painting Ethel in, in just the 

same way as the other figures with neither more nor less emphasis. You 

can make a good book of it then. But the picture of the writer must 

result from his interest in the scenes or episodes he has lived through ; 
_ the scenes must not be reconstructed out of interest in himself. 


It cannot be said that Ethel acted on this advice when twenty- 
five years later she began her first autobiography. When Virginia 
Woolf asked Ethel how she had learned to write ‘like that’, she 
did not give the credit to Brewster but to Maurice Baring. His 
criticism of her first experiment as a writer certainly had a lasting 
influence on her style, but she was a born autobiographer. 

She had never known what it was to be at a loss for a word. 
She had never known, either, what it was to be at a loss for 
interest in herself. ‘I am by far the most interesting person I 
know’, she had said in her youth. It was no empty boast. In 
addition to these qualifications for writing an autobiography, she 
had had a varied experience of life, and could remember it and 
describe it vividly. 

She began in the usual way by jotting down stories of her 
childhood. 


My war job (a supplementary radiologist in a big French military 
hospital at Vichy) was not conducive to writing. My beloved friend, 
Joachim Clary, one of two gifted youths—the other was Lucien 
Daudet—whom the Empress Eugénie used to call les enfants de la 
maison at Farnborough, was lying mortally ill in the Vichy hospital. 
Nothing gave him greater. pleasure than to hear me read my recol- 
lections aloud, chapter by chapter. It was largely due to his keen 
interest and warm appreciation that Impressions that Remained came 


into existence. 
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When the war was over, Ethel resumed her career as a com- 
poser, adding several new works to her musical output. The 
success of her first book seems to have acted as a stimulus to this. 
But she never regarded her ‘second string’ as she called her 
writing, as of the same importance as her music. It was as a 
composer, not as a writer that she hoped to be remembered after 
her death. In A Final Burning of Boats she wrote: 


The exact worth of my music will probably not be known till naught 
remains of the writer but sexless dots and lines on ruled paper... 
But if something of the immense savour of life that hope deferred 
has been powerless to mar; if the sense of freedom, detachment and 
serenity that floods the heart when suddenly, mysteriously, the 
wretched backwater of a personal fate is swept out of the shallows 
and becomes part of the main current of human experience; if even 
a modicum of all this gets into an artist's work, that work was worth 
doing. And should the ears of others, whether now or after my death, 
catch a faint echo of some such spirit in my music, then all is well, 
and more than well. 








| 
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First and Second Strings 


(1) 

THEL’s success with her ‘second string’ greatly perturbed 
f= Irish friend Dr Edith Somerville,! who seems to have 

had a genuine fear that it would lead Ethel to give up 
composing for writing. ‘Let me tell you Ethel, that I think a 
thousand times more of your music than of your old Empresses 
and Vics. This is what anyone can do. And, to speak frankly, as 
literature your writing does not count for much. Your style often 
verges on the colloquially journalistic.’ 

Although Ethel was more amused than angry at this derogatory 
criticism of her writing, she could not resist sending Dr Somer- 
ville a notice of The Prison, in The Times Literary Supplement, which 
expressed a more flattering opinion of her literary style: 


Dame Ethel has lived a long and strenuous life as a creative artist. Her 
pen has mastered two languages, musical tones and written words. 
There are those who dispute about her music and her writing, but she 
has always been faithful to her first ambition—to be numbered among 
the composers of music, and few of them have striven more per- 
sistently to win the recognition they felt to be its due. Her literary 
work has been able to find its own place by its immediate appeal to 
readers. Music is less fortunate. It must find interpreters in order to 
live. Who can help admiring a composer who has fought, and 
continues to fight so unflinchingly for a hearing. 


The writer had got at the truth of the matter, which was that 
although music was always to come first with Ethel she was not 
at all indifferent to the success of her books. She saw no reason 


1 The friendship with Dr Somerville is described in detail on pp. 193 ff. 
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why she should not write as well as compose, following the 
example of Berlioz. Her musical and literary output were about 
equal for some time after the war. It was an amazing achievement, 
yet it did not satisfy her. She added to it conducting, fresh 
excursions into German operatic territory after peace was 
declared, lecturing, and as time went on, broadcasting. There 
was never any stagnation in this eventful life. A bare list of her 
multifarious activities would fill pages. 

The task of selecting from them those that seem of the most 
interest and importance has been extremely difficult. 

Let us make a start by giving extracts from Ethel’s own record 
in her diaries of the new chapter in her life which opened 
paradoxically in her last years. 


(2) 


ETHEL WAS FORTUNATE, when she began composing again after 
the First World War, in finding the situation of music more 
favourable to English composers than it had been in the early 
days of her career. The public interested in musical performances, 
once a handful, was now a host. People who could not attend 
concerts in London, or in provincial towns where municipal 
orchestras had been formed, had become familiar with many of 
the great musical classics through gramophone records. Before 
the days of electric recording, it must be admitted that these 
reproductions of an actual performance gave only a rough idea of 
the original, and were unfair to composers and their interpreters 
alike, but still they marked the beginning of that diffusion of 
music through a mechanical medium which radio has since 
developed to such an extent that music of every sort can now be 
heard in any home with a wireless set. Concerts were plentiful, 
especially in London, where Henry Wood and Robert Newman 
had established the ‘Proms’ on what proved to be a permanent 
basis, and, even without the financial support of Sir Edgar Speyer 
(who had been forced to leave England during the war), had 
managed to keep the Queen’s Hall Saturday afternoon Symphony 
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Concerts in existence. A feature of Henry Wood's: progressive 
musical policy was the frequent production of new works. 
Among the British composers who benefited by this, some 
winning recognition for the first time, were Granville Bantock, 
Vaughan Williams, Frank Bridge, Gustav Holst, Rutland 
Boughton, Percy Grainger, John Ireland, Josef Holbrooke, 
Cyril Scott, Eugene Goossens, Hamilton Harty, Arnold Bax, and 
Ethel Smyth. As Parry, Elgar and Stanford were already famous 
their names are not included in this list. The object in giving it 
is to show that many male composers had had just as hard a 
struggle as Ethel to get their works known, Few of them indeed 
were as successful as she was between the years 1920 and 1926. 
Extracts from her diary will suffice to prove this, pace her 
assertion in A Final Burning of Boats and other books that because 
she was a woman her music never had a fair deal. 

On the contrary, interest in it was stimulated by the publica- 
tion of her books. The number of performances it got during the 
twenties does not fit in with her complaints that it was neglected 
through male prejudice. 


6 November 1920: My quartet played by the Philharmonic String 
Quartet. A glib surface rendering. They do their best, but have not 
the remotest idea of what the music stands for.+ 


23 January 1921 : I went up to Hull and ended by conducting Hey 
Nonny myself. C, is too old. The attack was bad, but I had a great 


ovation. 


16 April 1921: Odelette and La Danse sung yesterday most 
beautifully by Miss Haley. I conducted. 

Betty [Lady Balfour] who was in the gallery overheard a delightful 
conversation of which she has sent me the following account. He: lve 
never read anything of hers, have you? She: Oh yes I have. First what 
she wrote about Queen Victoria in The London Mercury. Then I got 


1 The famous Rosé Quartet often included Ethel’s Quartet in the programmes of 
their morning concerts in Vienna. A postcard from the leader saying that they liked 
it more and more as they grew more familiar with it, delighted Ethel. ‘But it was 
rather a shock to me to discover that these performances were not given for nothing! 
The Rosé Quartet charged me quite a considerable fee for them.’ 
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her Memoirs from the library and was so interested in them and 
thought them so well written that I simply had to buy them, He: She's 
a bit of a snob isn’t she? She: O yes! Lots about Queen Victoria and 
that sort of thing. 


19 April 1921: Sir Henry Wood is making me conduct the Love 
Scene of The Wreckers (Coates and Buckman are to sing it) on the 30th. 
I was deprecating. He says I am far too modest—that I get a lot out of 
the orchestra and they like being led by me, etc. I said I could get 
them along, but not keep them down . . . he wants it and says he 
would get into awful trouble with his bosses if | refused. My con- 
ducting he says brings people to hear (and see) me and pays for the 
soloists. ‘You have a great following.’ 


June 1921: Huge fun conducting the Wreckers overture at Kneller 
Hall (arranged for military band by Stretton, the Commandant), He 
did it admirably and I never enjoyed anything more. It sounded fine, 
and the students (musical boys sent up from various regiments to be 
taught) were too enchanting to conduct, mad keen, very receptive of 
hints, and under military discipline which makes them rhythmic . . . 
When I dropped my pencil at rehearsal, it was picked up by the 
piccolo, and restored to me at the salute! 


16 August 1921: 1 conducted the B. Mate Overture at the Proms. 
Did it very well. Had an immense reception, and four calls and an 
ovation afterwards. The amusing thing is that whereas last time I con- 
ducted, the Press elected to say I couldn’t conduct, they now praise 
my conducting! All one has to do is to go straight on and pay no 
attention, when, as in this case it’s just a sheep-movement started 
by a cur-dog, Heard Holst’s Planets, 3 of them. Deeply impressed. 
Made Holst’s acquaintance. He is a dear simple man, unspoiled by 
his success at last! He is 46. All the same luckier than I am, if not 
quite as lucky as Elgar.* 


3 December 1921: Am in the midst of a huge fight to get two small 
choruses done (not much to ask) at the Leeds Festival next year, 


1 Ethel was once asked by Sargent if she could not ‘pretend’ to admire Elgar's 
music, as her disparaging remarks about it were attributed to jealousy. We can find 
no trace of this ‘jealousy’ in her references to other contemporaries. Her dislike of 
Elgar was however undiscriminating. She had no more use for the Elgar of the 
Enigma Variations, the Violin Concerto, the String Quartet, Gerontius, and For the 
Fallen than for the Elgar of Land of Hope and Glory. 
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Coates 1 having done me out of a place in the L.S.O. scheme (where 
the Committee has put me, expecting him to agree. He would not, 
on the lying pretext that the ‘programmes are all settled’). My chief 
backers for Leeds are Sir Hugh Allen, the Bishop of Ripon and two 
members of the Committee . . . The Boatswain’s Mate is booked for 
one performance at the Old Vic, two at Guildford, three at Bristol 
Musical Festival. 


15 December 1921: Began, without a shred of inspiration and with 
almost physical distaste, Féte Galante. . . . I have complained of 
certain critics disliking to address me or speak of me as ‘Doctor’, 
but a bookseller at Birmingham writes to ‘Professor Ethel Smyth, 
C.B.’ which is quite good enough to make amends. 


Ethel had asked Maurice Baring in 1919 if she might make 
‘Ballet Operette’ out of a story by him. He would not give 


her permission then, which led to one of their rare quarrels. 


‘The Baring obstinacy is proverbial’, Ethel wrote to Lady 
Balfour. 


Countess Benckendorff advises me to drop the idea, ‘as once M. has 
got his mind set against it, you’ll never change him’. I wrote and told 
him what a good turn he could do me, as to tackle a work that 
attracted me would lure me out of my horrible despair at impotently 
wrestling with my deafness, and that I trusted to his friendship to 
yield. The last thing I have ever thought him is vain, but this seems to 
me putting an absurd value on one of his many delightful stories. I 
have often thought him stupid, once his spirit of opposition is roused, 
but not as stupid as this. I cannot conceive M. asking me if he could 
make use of anything I had done, and my refusing. In short | have hit 
upon a weak spot in him (as he may some day in me) by chance, and 
it makes me very sad... 

(N.B. Three months later came a darling letter from him saying: 
‘How could I refuse you such a little thing! Of course do it!’ But the 
mood was gone.) 


' Albert Coates, half Russian, half English by birth, conductor and composer. 


He first became prominent in England when he shared the conducting of the 
Wagner performances at Covent Garden with Nikisch, but it was not until 1919 
when it was not possible for him to return to Russia, that he became one of the 
regular conductors of the London Symphony Orchestra. 


12 
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Later, the poet Edward Shanks was commissioned by Ethel to 
write the libretto. The opera was produced at Covent Garden in 


1923. 


January 1922 : I am duly in the Honours List as Lloyd George told 
me in December I should be. It is curious how the things you don’t 
want and never would dream of asking for, or suggesting to others to 
ask for, come to you. Perhaps now as a Dame Commander of the 
Order of the British Empire, I shall be asked to a Buckingham Palace 
Garden Party. (Fritz Ponsonby told me he could not get me an 
invitation because I had been a law-breaking Suffragette.) I wrote a 
letter to the Daily Mail saying my Honour had surprised me as my 
music had never been played at Festivals, and that no one but Henry 
Wood and Dan Godfrey would touch my work. Great sensation! An 
article by me is appearing in next Sunday’s Weekly Dispatch. This 
honour will, I hope, win me a performance at the Leeds Festival. 

Am trying to get an honour for Dan Godfrey, but Fritz Ponsonby 
tells me he will have little chance, as scores of artists of all sorts are 
clamouring for Knighthoods! ‘In your case’, he writes, ‘there was no 
clamouring, nor even a hint that an honour would be acceptable.’ 


23 April 1922: I have had an adventurous three months, and have 
been ill. Now I hope for peace to finish Féte Galante. Besides the 
Investiture at Buckingham Palace in February, there was a concert 
by the Bohemian String Quartet who played my quartet divinely. It 
was played again last month at a party at the Czecho-Slovak Ministry. 
The music began at 10.30; there was an interlude of 4 an hour be- 
tween each item of an interminable programme. The supper was a 
far more potent attraction than the music. Company too odd—all 
wigs and teeth and jewels with fixed Tussaud-like smiles. As by mid- 
night my quartet had not been played, I took steps; herded the 
Minister’s guests into the music-room, got him to say my thing was 
to come next, snatched away the Dvořák parts on the desks when the 
Minister told me that ‘after all the Dvořák work was to be played 
first’, made a polite little scene, got my way and got home at 1.30. 


Ethel’s reputation for making scenes was by this time firmly 
established in musical circles, and may have been a factor in her 
music not being performed as often as she thought, on its merits, 
it ought to have been. The ‘scenes’ were not always as ‘polite’ as 
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she imagined. One of the ‘gang’, as she described music critics, 
tells a good story of a ‘scene’ with an eminent music publisher. 


A few years ago I walked into his office to find him leaning back in his 
chair limp and exhausted. Quite alarmed I asked him what was the 
matter. He came back to consciousness with an effort. ‘Dame Ethel 
Smyth has just been to see me. She swept in like a cyclone, bullied 
me, cajoled me, bewildered me, and finally, I am sure, hypnotized 
me. And I must have agreed to publish her new opera, for I can just 
remember that as she disappeared, with the sweetest of smiles, she 
congratulated me on having “more courage than most publishers ”,’ 
Dame Ethel may find some consolation for having been neglected ina 
man-managed world by the knowledge that she has put fear into the 
hearts of all her male musical opponents. As she surveys the field 
where she has fought so valiantly, she may cry aloud in her victorious 
exultation: See how they run! 


1 April 1922: After terrific work at four orchestral rehearsals, only 
the last with the two horns I had demanded (whose parts, though I 
had spent 90 hours on them, were full of mistakes), The Boatswain’s 
Mate performed for the first time at the Old Vic. It went splendidly. 
The house was crammed and I have never had a more enthusiastic 
reception. Couldn’t count the calls. 


This was the beginning of a long association between Ethel and 
Lilian Baylis, the indomitable manager of the Old Vic, who had 
developed a true People’s Theatre for the performance of plays 
and operas, from the Royal Victoria Hall founded by Emma Cons 
(an ardent social reformer) to provide a more refined entertain- 
ment than that of the music-halls of the period. Ethel and Miss 
Baylis had a deep affection and respect for one another, but that 
did not prevent them from having rows which while they lasted 
were terrifying to the onlookers. ‘Indeed’, one of them wrote 
after Ethel’s death, ‘I believe they enjoyed these encounters! 
But to see and hear them attacking each other all out was some- 
thing I can never forget, just as I can never forget the whole- 
hearted apologies on both sides when the cause of the outburst 
was settled.’ 
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July 1922: 1 have won the Leeds battle, and am to conduct Hey 
Nonny No there on October 6, It will be a tight fit as I conduct at the 
Old Vic. on October 5, when their season opens with the Bosun, 
The L.S.O. have invited me to conduct at a Coates concert in March. 
I suppose C., who had opposed my being included in their London 
programmes last year, and tried to keep me out of Leeds, wished to 
prove there was no ill-feeling. 


September 1922: Went to Salzburg where an International Festival 
of Kammer Musik was taking place. I conducted Odelette, without 
percussion and with piano instead of harp. Dorothy Moulton sang it, 
and if she didn’t suffer from stage fright, would have sung it very well, 
The words were not in the Book of Words, so I read out a German 
translation, and thereby got into close and sympathetic touch with 
the audience. Fleury stayed on to play the flute, and the thing had a 
tremendous success, the only one of the English works performed 
that had. 

At Munich, later, played Walter Féte Galante, and can’t make out. 
what he thought of it. He declared it was far less simple than I 
imagined . . . I wished I had not wasted time playing it to him; as he 
is leaving Munich and becoming a touring conductor, there was no 
point in it. They say he is being driven from Munich by anti- 
Semitism. I daresay this is a most bitter time in his life, for through- 
out the war he kept Munich music going as usual, and this is his 
reward. 

I forgot to say that at the Salzburg Festival I was one of the only two 
people (except a singer!) who got any applause, The other was 
Hindemith, a quite young Frankfurter, who contributed a splendid 
String Quartet played by himself (as Viola) and 3 others. It is a 
wonderful work and that boy will make his mark. 


The allusion to Hindemith, besides vindicating Ethel of any 
jealousy of the success of other composers, testifies to her dis- 
cernment of great musical talent. “That boy’ did indeed make his 
mark, and is now in the first rank of modern composers. 


19 October 1922: Festival (Leeds) a great success for me. At the 
final rehearsal for which I went up specially, I had the whole choir 
for the first time. The orchestra (L.S.O.) didn’t know the Chorus 
and when I gave as cue ‘Men are fools’, there were howls of laughter, 
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and I shall never hear the end of that! The newspapers conceal the 
fact of my success, and abuse the Chorus, or damn it with faint 
praise, all of which will be food for a great article I mean to write 
when I have time: ‘Grasping the Nettle’, that is, showing up the 
anti-woman thing. 

The Boatswain revival at the Old Vic is a huge, glowing triumph. 
In fact, it has arrived, in spite of Beecham. 


The majority of the criticisms of Hey Nonny No on this occasion 
were, in spite of the contrary impression Ethel gives in her 
description of it, not at all unfavourable. Throughout her career, 
both her music and her books usually had a good press, as her 
biographer, who has read hundreds of the press cuttings she kept, 
has discovered. 

The reference to Beecham is unfair, considering how much he 
had done to make The Boatswain’s Mate known to the public before 
it ‘arrived’, re-scored for a small orchestra, at the Old Vic. 
Ethel’s grievance against him was that after the successful revival 
at Drury Lane, in 1919, by the British National Opera Company 
(Beecham’s venture), he did not keep it in the repertory on his 
provincial tour. He replied courteously and briefly to her attacks 
on him in the press that if he were to give English operas the 
number of performances that would satisfy their composers, it 
might make a difference of £100,000 a year to the takings. 


20 October 1922: 1 told Denis Tollemache’s housekeeper at Moore 
Street (Denis lends me his rooms there when I go to London) that 
the Bosun was a huge success. She said: ‘I always say you've got to make 
a noise or you'll never get anything.’ 


20 February 1923: The first performance of Féte Galante and a run 
for the Bosun fixed for June at Birmingham. The Bohemians again 
played my Quartet. A great article on me by Rutland Boughton in 
this month’s Music Bulletin. At last an Englishman who openly says my 
music is that of the very greatest composers.1 


1 Among other male musicians who expressed admiration of Ethel’s music, all 
impressed by its originality, were Bruno Walter, Donald Tovey, and Sir Richard 
Terry. Sir Richard, after the production of Ethel’s opera, Féte Galante said she was 
the only English composer of opera who could really get it over the footlights. 
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I’ve written a divine libretto called Entente Cordiale, and am 
composing it. Greatest fun! 


10 April 1923: Had a tremendous ovation at the Bournemouth 
Festival. 


17 July 1923: Féte Galante and Bosun put on for a fortnight at 
Birmingham by Barry Jackson. Those who went adored it, and went 
again and again. But if 5 people go 8 times that does not spell 
financial success. ] conducted the first three shows. The local con- 
ductor, furious at my conducting, did all he could to spoil things. 
Excellent press. 

The Bosun has been half killed at Covent Garden by the worst 
performance I ever saw. Goossens too busy (or too grand) to 
rehearse it, and even Rosina Buckman couldn’t prevent Travers’ 
not knowing his notes from working disastrously. I did not hear the 
first performance, as I had promised to conduct the Chamber Music 
songs at Wigmore Hall, so fled after Féte Galante was over. This was 
at last a perfect performance, sung by Anne Thursfield, with Gwen 
Mason as harpist. The audience roared unceasingly for ever so long. 
Sixteen years or so ago, these songs fell flat or were contemptuously 


brushed aside by the press. Well, well! 


Ethel seems to have forgotten that the songs had an enthu- 
siastic reception from the leading French critics when they were 
performed in Paris and that they made her reputation there. 
Also that after each of many performances in London and the 
provinces, about the date she mentions, far from being ‘con- 
temptuously brushed aside’ by the critics, they were warmly 
praised. One critic regretted she had not Aone more in chamber 
music, for which the songs showed she had remarkable talent. 


18 July 1923: Although I know the public loved F.G. the advance 
booking was bad, doubtless in part owing to the disgraceful per- 
formance of the Bosun . . . Beecham having created the legend that 
‘it won’t do’ at Covent Garden tells against it there. Also years of 
‘our first woman composer’ in the Press, combined with a justifiable 
disbelief in a woman turning out first-class work are against me. I now 
know I shall never reap my reward during my lifetime, but luckily I 
think I can go on turning out good work all the same. Yet not as 
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good, I fear, as if I could have stood in the sunlight, and have heard 
my things all these years. 

Pitt conducted very well, though with a tendency to heaviness. 
This is the great English difficulty, they can’t be light and expressive 
at the same time. The London show of F.G. was beautiful as regards 
costumes and décor, though the darkness of the scene (which I only 
got lit up at the last performance) spoiled the effect. That, and the 
strange passion producers have for not following one’s stage direc- 
tions. However, there are to be 7 performances in the provinces, and 
this will be remedied. 


Evidence that Ethel was not mistaken in thinking that “the 
public loved Féte Galante’ is to be found in the great number of 
letters she received, thanking her for the enjoyment this 
‘beautiful work’ had given the writers. ‘I must tell you’, wrote 
Astra Desmond (one of the most musicianly concert singers of 
that time), ‘how tremendously I enjoyed your exquisite Fete 
Galante. It is one of the most beautiful and moving things I have 
seen or heard.’ 


24 July 1923: Fanny Davies is reviving my Violin Sonata (I believe 
she has played it once before in London since her first performance 
of it. But my hour had not come and no one paid any attention.) 


The Sonata was repeated at a concert of Ethel’s chamber music 
the following November. Then Maurice Baring wrote: ‘What I 
liked in the Sonata was the extraordinary Schwung and youthful 
spirit init . . . as full of that spirit as the month of May.’ 


10 October 1923: Spent a week at Leeds, and conducted, after 
having well studied it up, a really good performance of the Bosun. 
Miss M. very common but excellent as Mrs Waters. Incident. Mr 
Bowman (the Manager of the B.N.O.C.) asked me between the acts 
to see Miss M.’s costume. ‘She can’t go on like that!’ . . . I found 
her in a white petticoat with a deep lace hem with a blue ribbon run 
through it, and a lace petticoat-bodice with no sleeves! I had said 
‘dressing-jacket’, but had also used the word camisole in the French 
sense; but it appears that in English it means two arm-holes and a bit 
of ribbon. Miss M. furious at my criticism. ‘If you wish me to wear 
flannel, I won’t play the part.’ Result, the contretemps. She never 
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looked at me once during Act II and almost ruined the ensembles. 
I then sanga cue at her! Afterwards when I went to her dressing-room 
to congratulate her, scene! ‘I have never before been sung at from the 
conductor’s desk!’ I did my best to soothe her, and wrote a ‘charm- 
ing’ letter yesterday so hope the next performance (at Manchester 
Oct. 17) will be excellent. But oh, these people! When I have to 
cope with them, I wish I hadn’t the opera passion. F.G. has gone to 
pieces. Pitt's tempi too awful. And as for the scenery! 


29 March 1924: It is too tiresome to write up this diary. But it 
must be done. All sorts of things have happened lately, the chiefest, 
the glorious resuscitation of my Mass at Birmingham on February 7, 
so timed as to follow a most important article by me in the London 
Mercury called ‘A Burning of Boats’. I think it will dish me, but do 
lots of good. Anyhow it is good to get the truth off my chest about 
the sort of contest my life has been. The Mass was beautifully sung, 

- but execrably accompanied by the Birmingham Orchestra, (The 
trombones are policemen!) Soloists, except Elsie Suddaby (a real 
find) and Margaret Balfour, moderate. Effect foudroyant! As C. St 
Jobn says in Time and Tide there hasn’t been such a sensation since 
Mendelssohn dug out the St Matthew Passion after a hundred years 
neglect.1 

The Mass was repeated at a crowded concert at Queen’s Hall, 
Boosey poking it into one of his serial concerts. The Birmingham 
Choir came to London by special train for which Mary (Hunter) 
paid. Mary Dodge guaranteed against loss, but there was none. 

Tam very satished with the Mass in spite of crowds of faults in it. 
Wonderful letters from various people, including Bernard Shaw. The 
effect on the press of my article rather funny. They simply loathe it, 
and pay me out for the most part. 


Bernard Shaw’s letter has often been quoted but only, we 
believe, in the abridged version published in A Final Burning of 


1 There was really no parallel between these events, An extract from a letter from 
Novello, the publishers of the Mass, suggests that they did their best to interest 
choral societies in it: ‘Your Mass has been introduced by us in that way scores of 
times. But no one seemed to take to it, so we naturally after a time regarded it as a 
dead horse and ceased to flog it . . . You write, ‘You see I can get no profit from 
the work—you get all.’ To that we venture to reply that if you get no profit, you at 
all events get pleasure and kudos whereas our supposed profit exists only in the form 
of a heavy loss,’ 
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Boats. It is quoted here in full from the autograph letter, found 
among Ethel’s papers. 


9 March 1924 


Drar Dame ETHEL, —Thank you for bullying me into going to hear 
that Mass. 

The originality and beauty of the voice parts are as striking today 
as they were 30 years ago, and the rest will stand up in the biggest 
company. 

Magnificent! 

You are totally and diametrically wrong in imagining that you have 
suffered from a prejudice against feminine music. On the contrary 
you have been almost extinguished by the dread of masculine music. 
It was your music that cured me for ever of the old delusion that 
women could not do men’s work in art and other things. (That was 
years ago, when I knew nothing about you, and heard an overture— 
The Wreckers or something—in which you kicked a big orchestra all 
round the platform.) But for you I might not have been able to tackle 
St Joan, who has floored every previous playwright. Your music is 
more masculine than Handel’s. 

When have the critics and the public ever objected to feminine 
music? Did they object to Arthur Sullivan, whose music was music 
in petticoats from the first bar to the last? Can you name a more lady- 
like composer than the beloved and much imitated Mendelssohn? 
Does the very jolly sugarstick called The German Requiem take you 
in because Brahms dabbed a little black on it, and wrapped it in 
crape? You scorned sugar and sentimentality; and you were exuber- 
antly ferocious. You booted Elgar contemptuously out of your way 
as an old woman. And now you say we shrink from you because you 
are ‘only a woman’. Good God! 

Your dear big brother, 
G. BERNARD SHAW. 


Ethel was immensely gratified by this letter, finding it an 
effective weapon in her attack on male prejudice against women 
composers. Yet of one far more devastating forged by the same 
hand thirty years earlier she made no use at all. Although ‘Corno 
di Bassetto’ (the pseudonym Shaw adopted when, as a young man 
he wrote musical criticism) may have carried to the verge of 
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ribaldry his criticism of the Mass, it is in its way more flattering, 
and certainly more entertaining, than G. Bernard Shaw’s. 


. it was carefully announced as “a Solemn Mass’ ; but when it came 
to the point it was not so very solemn: in fact, the lees, which was 
taken out of its proper place and sung at the end by way of a finish, 
began exactly like the opening choruses which are now de rigueur in 
comic operas. Indeed, the whole work, though externally highly 
decorous, has an underlying profanity that makes the audience’s work 
easy .. . the decorative instinct is decidedly in front of the religious 
te ee all through, and . . . the religion is not of the widest and 
most satisfying sort. 

There are great passages in the Mass, such as ‘I look for the life of 
the world to come’ . . . her Mass belongs to the light literature of 
Church music, though itis not frivolous and vulgar, as so much Church 
music unfortunately is. It repeatedly spurts ahead in the briskest 
fashion; so that one or two of the drum flourishes reminded me, not 
of anything so vulgar as the Salvation Army, but of a crack cavalry 
band. 

There is, too, an oddly pagan but entirely pleasant association in 
Miss Smyth’s mind of the heavenly with the pastoral: the curious 
trillings and pipings, with violin obbligato, which came into the 
creed at the descent from heaven; . . . the multitudinous warblings, as 
ofall the finches of the grove, at the end of the Gloria . . . Much of the 
orchestral decoration is very pretty, and shows a genuine feeling for 
the instruments . . . Miss Smyth’s powers of expression do not go 
beyond what the orchestra can do for her. None of the vocal solos 
in the Mass ‘have that peculiar variety and eloquence which are 
distinctively human: the contralto solo, in which the voice is treated 
merely as a pretty organ-stop, and the setting of the Agnus Dei for 
the tenor, which is frank violin music, conclusively prove her limita- 
tions, which, let us hope, are only due to want of experience of what 
can be done with really expressive singers. 

The work, as a whole, is fragmentary, with too many pretentious 
fugato beginnings which presently come to nothing, and with some 
appallingly commonplace preparatory passages before the sections of 
the continuous numbers; but it is very far from being utterly tedious 
and mechanical like Dvof4k’s Requiem, or heavy, sententious, and 
mock-profound like—well, no matter. Above all, it is interesting as 
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the beginning of what I have so often prophesied—the conquest of 
popular music by woman. Whenever I hear the dictum, ‘Women cannot 
compose’, uttered by some male musician whose whole endowment, 
intellectual and artistic, might be generously estimated as equivalent 
to that of the little finger of Miss Braddon or Miss Broughton, J always 
chuckle and say to myself, “Wait a bit, my lad, until they find out 
how much easier it is than literature, and how little the public shares 
your objection to hidden consecutives, descending leading notes, 
ascending sevenths, false relations, and all the other items in your 
index expurgatorius!’ .. , 

Since women have succeeded conspicuously in Victor Hugo’s 
profession, I cannot see why they should not succeed equally in 
Liszt’s if they turned their attention to it.1 


(It is interesting to notice that the ‘voice parts’ picked out for 
especially high praise by G.B.S. are said by Corno di Bassetto to 
prove the limitations of the composer!) 

There was certainly no ‘contemptuous brushing aside’ of the 
Mass by the all-male ‘gang’ of critics when it was revived, no 
attempt to defend its having been neglected for thirty years. 
Considering the lambasting the music critics had just been given 
by the composer in the London Mercury article they were com- 
mendably fair to what was indisputably a tour de force for a com- 
poser as young and inexperienced as Ethel was when she wrote it. 
She herself thought the orchestration far too ‘lush’, but perhaps 
this contributed to the overwhelming effect, and inspired 
Professor Donald Tovey’s tribute ‘God-intoxicated’. Maurice 
Baring remonstrated with Ethel for putting the Gloria at the end. 
‘It dislocates the shape of the Mass.’ Ethel replied that she had 
put it there because she wanted a triumphant finale (as Corno di 
Bassetto had guessed) and did not care two straws that it was 
liturgically indefensible. 

There were several revivals of the Mass after the first one at 
Birmingham; by far the best in the experience of the present 
writer, who heard many of them, being the one at the Albert 
Hall early in 1934, during the Festival of Ethel’s compositions 


1 Music in London, ii, pp. 231-4. 
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organized as a tribute to her in her seventy-fifth year.1 Sir Thomas 
Beecham conducted this performance magnificently. Unfor- 
tunately, by this time Ethel was too deaf to hear it. 

The tragedy was that the prediction of one of the ‘gang’ that 
after a few performances, the Mass ‘will be returned to the shelf 
with other forerunners of the English musical renascence’ was 
eventually justified. 


April 1924: 1 have had no time to compose for a year. Will Entente 
Cordiale ever be finished? My ears have got very, very bad. If they 


don’t get better, I must give in and say good-bye to music. 
8 ) g JE 


7 November 1924: Only had about 15 days’ work on E.C. owing to 
every sort of thing, making money with articles for one. Today | 
heard a brilliant girl conductor, Ethel Leginska, who conducted the 
L.S.O. in a taxing programme. She played the piano herself in a 
Bach concerto, but I did not hear that. 


21 November 1924: E.C. finished at last. Curwen is going to 
publish it. It is all very good. 


February 1925: The Mass came off at the Albert Hall on 31 Jan. 
Result, part of it is to be done at the Gloucester Festival next 
September, and all of it by the Sheffield Musical Union in November. 
Malcolm Sargent conducted at the Albert Hall. He will be a fine 
conductor some day. He began by being more cheeky to me than 
words can say. And J] had met him only once and been specially nice 
to him! The old tradition started by Beecham: “Show E.S. I won't 
stand any nonsense!’ But M.S. ended by being my thrall and couldn’t 
believe I was the person he had ‘heard about’. Well! Well! 


4 August 1925: Entente Cordiale produced at the Royal College of 
Music, with Féte Galante on 25 July. The last had an excellent per- 
formance. In Entente the soloists were quite first-rate, but chorus 
(women) very bad. Not trained sopranos, merely gigglers. Orchestra 
got to be very good in the end, but at first I had bother with their 
unrhythmic habits, and the chattering and giggling at rehearsals of the 
women players. Sir Hugh [Allen] most dear and friendly, but didn’t 
want me to conduct. Vaughan Williams, he said, had not conducted 


1 A notice of this festival, by Neville Cardus, in the Manchester Guardian, will be 
found on pp. 215-17. 
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‘The Drover’. I wouldn’t be bullied however. And when he had 
said for the third time that he thought I was making a great mistake 
in insisting, and that he didn’t like my conducting (though he had 
never seen me conduct!) I boiled over . . . Sir H. took it in very 
good part and has been a dear ever since. These people are all right 
if you stand up to them... After the first night (there were 2 for 
the term ended on the 25th) E.C. was broadcast. The thunderstorm 
of the year was raging, and I suddenly became aware that a stream of 
water was running beneath my little dais. A man on all fours appeared 
with a pail and a mop. Utterly inefficient, but as the storm abated, 
the flood subsided . . . I don’t know what sort of Press I had. I have 
trained everyone not to mention press notices to me. 


November 1925: Gloucester Festival. | had a triumph as composer 
and conductor. The choir informed me that I was the best conductor 
they had ever had, except Walford Davies, and for no one did they 
sing or the orchestra play as for me. At the Evening Secular Concert, 
after conducting the Wreckers overture, I had an ovation. I said to Sir 
Hugh: “Now I hope you jealous men will stop saying I can’t conduct!’ 
I think they will too, as the moment has come when it won’t do any 
longer . . . The Press ignored the whole thing, so much so that 
Dr Brewer! has written a letter to all the London newspapers, 
saying this ‘incomprehensibly neglected choral composer’ had made 
a great hit here, etc., the result of which has been that one or two 
have referred to my having shared the honours with Elgar! (Glory!) ? 


23 June 1926: Went to Oxford to the Encaenia to be given the 
D.Mus. degree. Lord Cave told me I was his choice—because of 
Impressions! Lord Haldane told me he had wanted me to be given the 
D.Litt. degree which I think I should have preferred . . . The Latin 
address exuded wit and flattery. 


31 October 1926: Entente Cordiale produced during a season of 
opera at Bristol. Only 4 performances instead of the five promised, 
but it was really a success. 


1 Herbert Brewer (knighted in 1926), organist and choir-master of Gloucester 
Cathedral. A prolific composer. His most important public work was done as 
director of the Triennial Festival at Gloucester. 

2 This was the occasion when Ethel, finding the mortarboard she was wearing 
with her Doctor of Music’s gown got in the way of her baton, threw it on the ground 
and conducted bareheaded. 
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Maurice Baring wrote after the first performance of Entente 
Cordiale that it was intoxicatingly gay, ‘I think it contains some 
of the most delicate and charming orchestral passages you have 
ever written, apart from the enchanting tunes. But I think the 
dialogue might be cut. There are conversations that hold up 
the action and lead to nothing in particular.’ Violet Gordon 
Woodhouse, whom Ethel reckoned the most musical of all her 
musical friends wrote: “I own I was not prepared to be so 
delighted with E.C., though you had played me the Chorus of 
the Women. It is really an enchanting thing . . . How delicious 
the songs are, and how perfectly spontaneous.’ 


This brings the compilation of extracts from Ethel’s diary 
about how her music fared between 1920 and 1926 to an end. 
Although it is by no means exhaustive it should serve to show 
‘that she was on the whole fortunate in the number of oppor- 
tunities she had for getting her work known to the public. While 
it is impossible to deny that some male musicians adopted an anti- 
feminist attitude to Ethel’s achievements as a composer, it is 
quite possible to contend that it was neither as widespread nor as 
damaging to her prestige as she insists over and over again in her 
own story of her musical career. Official stupidity or ignorance, 
not ‘male prejudice’, may have been responsible for the snub she 
got from the committee of the Three Choirs Festival when she 
first submitted a work to them. At the time she was one of the 
only three British composers known on the Continent, yet the 
Committee replied that the work could not be considered until 
she had furnished some testimonials to her ‘musical competence!’ 
The most famous example of ‘male prejudice’ has already been 
mentioned, but this seems the right place to ask again whether 
anything else can explain there being no reference to Ethel in a 
comprehensive history of English opera, although five operas 
by her had been produced at the time of its publication. There 
is no reference to her either in Cecil Gray’s Survey of Contemporary 
Music published in 1924. 

There are few allusions in Ethel’s diary to her success as a 
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writer. She valued it at first chiefly because it roused public 
interest in her music, and later because it ensured her an income. 
‘It is great fun being well paid for work I find much easier than 
composing. An agreeable change. Henry Wood once told me 
that I should always have to pay for the publication or perform- 
ance of my music.’ He was quite right. 


(3) 


THE ARTICLES WHICH Ethel contributed to the London Mercury and 
Blackwood’s after the publication of Impressions that Remained were 
reprinted in her second book Streaks of Life; but others had a more 
transitory existence in the daily newspapers. Ethel was persona 
grata with editors, as the opinions she expressed not only about 
music, but about international affairs, the virtues and defects of 
the English, the Irish problem, the German problem, and what 
not, never failed to provoke a lively controversy in their columns. 
‘When she is not angry’, Ernest Newman, one of her most 
important and skilful opponents, wrote during the controversy 
which raged in 1920 over the employment of women in orches- 
tras, “Dr Smyth is one of the best controversialists of our day— 
sensible, shrewd, humorous, with a genius for the turn of a 
phrase which makes some of us scribblers envious. But when she 
is angry, and she is very angry indeed with Mr Hamilton Harty? 
for having sacked all the women members of the Hallé Orchestra, 
she becomes more abusive than convincing.’ 

To be fair to Ethel, this was one of the occasions when she had 
good reason to be enraged. The excuses trumped up by Mr Harty 
and his supporters for getting rid of the women players who had 
made good during the war were transparently nonsense. The true 
explanation was blurted out by one of the Hallé Orchestra’s 
backers: “This has always been a man’s show, and we mean to 
keep it for men as long as we can.’ That was, we understand, 

1 Hamilton Harty, the well-known conductor and composer, was knighted in 


1925 for his services to music. They included the revival of the fame of the Hallé 
Orchestra which had declined after the war. 
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about twenty years. At the present day the Hallé Orchestra has 
an exceptionally large number of women players, especially in the 
percussion, wood-wind, and brass sections, from which they were 
excluded long after they were assured a place among the strings. 

That place was won for them by Sir Henry Wood, the first 
conductor openly to acknowledge that they were an acquisition 
to orchestras. ‘I shall never conduct an orchestra without them 
in future, they do their work so well. They have great talent for 
the violin and wonderful delicacy of touch . . . They are sin- 
cere, they do not drink, and they smoke less than men. In the 
Queen’s Hall they have given a certain tone to our rehearsals, 
and a different spirit to our performances.’ 1 

It ought to be made clear that the employment of women in 
orchestras still depends very largely on the conductor’s personal 
predilections. Sir Thomas Beecham is reputed to dislike women 
players, and to have said flippantly when asked the reason: ‘If 
they are pretty, they upset the men; if they are ugly, they upset 
me.’ Nevertheless he has always employed a woman harpist in the 
Royal Philharmonic Orchestra. While it cannot be claimed that 
women are now admitted to orchestras on equal terms with men 
as a matter of course, there has been progress towards equal 
opportunity for players of equal ability, irrespective of sex. One 
woman, Marie Wilson, was actually appointed leader of the 
B.B.C. Orchestra for two Promenade Concert seasons (193 5-6). 
She had for years sat at the first desk with a former leader, Arthur 
Catterall, and so was well fitted for the more responsible position 
to which she was promoted. In the B.B.C.’s history of ‘The 
Proms’, we are told that she filled it with “special distinction’. 

The situation of opera in England was another subject about 
which Ethel had plenty to say. As she loved a fight it must have 
been a disappointment to her to find that her opinions on this 
subject were seldom challenged. Who indeed could disagree that 
this most expensive form of entertainment could not pay its 
way without a subsidy. Or that there was more demand for opera 
in foreign countries than in England. It seems surprising now 


1 From a speech by Sir Henry Wood at Brighton (1921). 
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that so much space should have been given in the press to a 
fruitless discussion of what could be done about it. 


(4) 


A RETURN TO Ethel’s personal history may be a relief to readers 
who are more interested in it than in her activities as a composer, 
a writer or a controversialist. There were times when she was 
more interested in it herself. Her diaries prove this. Does she not 
describe as the greatest event of the year 1919 the beginning of 
her friendship with Edith Somerville? Ethel first met her in 
Ireland while on a visit to Lady Kenmare; ten days later she 
wrote in her diary: ‘I have had the unhoped for, undreamed of 
ood fortune to strike in my Autumn a new and perfect friend.’ 
Before Edith Somerville met Ethel she had made a considerable 
literary reputation through the novels she had written in col- 
laboration with her cousin Violet Martin, who adopted the pen- 
name of Martin Ross. The most popular were Irish Memories and 
Some Experiences of an Irish R.M. The authors of these entertaining 
books excelled in ironic sketches of Irish ‘characters’ and in 
lively stories of the hunting-field they knew so well. (Edith 
Somerville was one of the first women to occupy the distin- 
guished position in the sporting world of M.F.H.) After the 
death of Violet Martin, she still kept the name of ‘Martin Ross’ 
on the title-page of her books as her collaborator, not so much 
for sentimental reasons as because she believed in the genuineness 
of the communications she got from ‘Martin’ through the medium 
of automatic writing. ‘I owe rather more to her help and advice 
than when she was in this world’, she told Ethel. In the early days 
of their friendship Ethel was so far influenced by Edith’s messages 
from Martin, that she tried to get into touch with Brewster in the 
same way. Having failed to make any sense of the words that she 
traced automatically, she appealed to Edith to find out from 
Martin if Brewster was trying to get through. ‘Martin saw him 
yesterday, and he says he is sure to get through in time. He has 
much more “power” than I have.’ Ethel then begged Edith to ask 
13 
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him through Martin if he could hear what she said. ‘J should like 
to put this to the proof by quoting something to him, and asking 
Martin to find out if he recognized the quotation, and could 
repeat it to her to transmit to you.’ Edith replied that she was 
not sure this could be done. “They object to submitting to proof.’ 
‘What a bore!’ was Ethel’s comment. But she admits she did get 
one remarkable message. It was in answer to one from her saying 
she wished H. B. could read her book as she thought “he would 
rather like it’. ‘You are to tell her from H. B.’, Martin instructed 
Edith, ‘that her book is colossal.’ 

‘Now the one German word used frequently between H. B. 
and me, and which he would use in such a connection, indicating 
affectionate and jocular admiration, was Kolossal. So it really is 
strange.’ 

Dr Somerville, as Ethel’s ‘new and perfect friend’ liked to be 
called, after the degree of Hon. D.Litt. had been conferred on 
her by Trinity College, Dublin, in 1932, was astoundingly versa- 
tile. Besides being a talented writer, and a hardly less talented 
painter, she was an efficient farmer and a successful breeder of 
cattle, champion hunters and dogs. She rode to hounds with skill 
and courage, and was a master of the technique of horsemanship. 
She was passionately fond of Drishane, the house in County Cork 
where she lived with its owner, her bachelor brother Cameron 
Somerville. ‘They are surrounded’, Ethel wrote after her first 
visit to Drishane, ‘by a congerie of relations, Townshends, 
Coghills, Aylmers, etc. They drop in to tea with each other, play 
tennis, dine together, and associate on pleasant, if rather surface 
terms. They never quarrel! Lady Coghill told me Edith’s books 
are hushed up in the family to such an extent that she calls them 
her illegitimate children.’ Not quite so much secrecy could be 
kept about her paintings, because she exhibited them at local 
jumble sales where they never failed to find purchasers. When 
Ethel went back to England after her first visit to Drishane she 
took some of Edith’s canvases with her to show to experts. The 
result was an exhibition at the Goupil Gallery in January 1920. 
Ethel wrote a prefatory note for the catalogue which the diffident 
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artist thought far too enthusiastic. But as the gross sales amounted 
to nearly £400, Ethel was right in thinking that the pictures by 
E. Œ. Somerville would attract the public, by this time a very 
large one, who delighted in the novels she had written with 
Martin Ross. ‘They will recognize landscapes they have known 
long since in another medium; the wild outline, the glowing 
colour, the haunting melancholy of this corner of Ireland.’ 

Edith Somerville had begun her career as an art-student, study- 
ing first in London and later in Paris. But her literary collabora- 
tion with her brilliant cousin, Violet Martin, made drawing and 
painting henceforth only an occasional medium for her talent. ‘If 
I did indeed loose my hand from its first grasp,’ she writes in 
Irish Memories, “it was to place it in another, in the hand of the 
best comrade, the gayest playboy and the faithfullest friend that 
ever came to turn labour to pastime, and life into a song.’ In spite 
of the nightly communications via automatic writing with V. M., 
Ethel soon discerned that Edith was a very lonely person. 


I think that my boundless affection and appreciation, my delight in 
her company, and, when away from her, in her supreme letters have 
mitigated the loneliness. Aloof, shy, and reserved as she is, she has 
heaps of dash. Her almost insane diffidence irritated me at first, but 
after we had made friends I learned to respect it as much as her 
courage, and her unutterable soft-heartedness. 


The profits of Edith’s exhibition at the Goupil, and of her new 
novel Mount Music, added to Ethel’s royalties from Impressions that 
Remained (in its second edition in 1920), sufficed to pay the 
expenses of a tour in Sicily. The happy pair—‘ it is wonderful to 
be as unutterably happy as Iam now’, Ethel writes in her diary— 
arrived at Taormina in February, and made it their headquarters, 
leaving it only for brief expeditions to other places. 


E. painting gloriously, but full of self-dissatisfaction at times like all 
real artists. At Syracuse I persuaded her to read Theocritus. A pity 
she has no knowledge of the classics, not even in the feeble way I 
have ... We spent a few days at Randazzo at the invitation of the 
Duke of Brontë. A splendid old place, crammed with Nelson 
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souvenirs . . . It is quite wonderful suddenly finding oneself, after 
hotels such as we frequent, in luxurious and elegant surroundings, 
dressing for dinner, and so on . . . The Duke has to have an armed 
guard of 7 or 8 men as a protection against brigands. 


The Sicilian tour which came to an end in May had a disastrous 
sequel, Edith returned to Ireland crippled with sciatica (“her that 
was always flourishing about as if she hadn’t a bone in her body’ 
one of the old servants at Drishane sobbed), and Ethel, who had 
an attack of gastric influenza in Rome on the journey back to 
England (‘I was in bed in bad pain’), arrived at Coign with 
renewed ear trouble. “Travelling so soon after the Roman illness 
was unwise, I suppose.’ She was obliged to go to Paris to consult 
the aurist, Bord. The record in her diary of this visit suggests that 
she got little pleasure out of meeting her old Paris friends again. 
Anna de Noailles, who had enchanted her twenty years earlier, is 
now 


not a real human being at all, and cares about no one but herself, She 
followed me downstairs, when at last I found a full stop in her 
chatter to get up and leave, cooing sweetly that we must meet often: 
‘Je suis mire pour vous maintenant.’ She had seen I was not swept away 
by her vapid ravings (shot through here and there, I admit, with very 
witty remarks) and this rushing after me with a bit of flattery was 
meant as a lure. But it only exasperated me. | shall fly from her for 
the rest of my life. 


Ethel was not as bad as her word. After the death of Anna’s 
beloved sister Héléne de Chimay, in 1929, she was told by 
Winnie Polignac, with whom she was staying in Paris, that Anna 
wanted to see her.’ 


I dined at her bedside—she lives entirely in bed now—and found her 
adorable, though she looks at last middle-aged, haggard, ravaged! 
She has a prodigious memory and quoted dozens of things I said 20 
years ago, things I at once recognized, but how she remembered 
them heaven only knows. I was so happy at having at least that bit 
of the old life—her and Winnie—to cling to. 


1 From Ethel’s diary (June 1929). 
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From Paris, as from Coign, indeed from anywhere she might 
be, and however hard at work composing or writing, Ethel wrote 
long letters to Edith daily during the first years of their friendship. 
‘I don’t know by what malign art you can write long and thrilling 
letters and do your work too; I can’t. Writing to you idles my 
time atrociously’, Edith admitted, but she enjoyed getting Ethel’s 
letters too much not to answer them, and so risk the spate drying 
up. ‘I have acquired the fatal habit of being disappointed if the 
postman does not bring a letter from you, but all the same!— 
Well, I leave it to you. I feel that instead of writing to me, you 
ought to be writing another book, or, better still, composing 
another opera.’ 

The bulk of Edith’s letters to Ethel were, at her request, 
returned to her after Ethel’s death. They ran into hundreds. But 
a few more were found by her biographer later, scattered about 
in parcels of other letters. The brief extracts from these quoted 
in this chapter should serve to explain why it was ‘above all’ 
Edith’s letters which endeared her to Ethel. If hers to Edith were 
a match for them, the correspondence must have: been as remark- 
able as any of the great number Ethel carried on throughout her 
long life. Unfortunately her letters to Edith have vanished. She 
borrowed them for reference when she was planning a biography 
to succeed What Happened Next, and never returned them. 
Possibly after reading them she found more evidence than she 
liked of the fervour of her relationship with Edith in its first 
phase—it lasted about seven years—and for that reason destroyed 
them. This Edith herself thought ‘very likely’, adding that ‘we 
both gave ourselves away in our letters to a rather deplorable 
extent.’ 1 

There was no definite breach in the friendship. Ethel remained 
warmly attached to Edith after she had ceased to occupy the first 
place among her friends. Edith, who had always been astonished 
and slightly embarrassed by her election to it, seems to have taken 
a lower room with the humility characteristic of her, and not to 
have resented in the least that from the time Ethel met Virginia 


1 Letter from Dr Somerville to the biographer, after Ethel’s death. 
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Woolf (1930) the spate of Ethel’s letters to Drishane became a 
trickle, drying up altogether in the last years of Ethel’s life. 

Most of the letters quoted here were written at the time of the 
Sinn Fein rebellion. Although the class to which the Somervilles 
belonged suffered greatly from it, Edith’s attitude was on the 
whole sympathetic. This astonished and irritated Ethel, who 
could see the situation only from the English angle, and thought 
the Government quite right to take stern measures against the 
rebels. She even defended the outrages perpetrated by the “Black 
and Tans’ (the name given to the Volunteer Police enrolled by 
the Government, at a large sum a day, to assist the regular forces), 
as ‘just retaliation’. “The fact is’, Edith replied ‘that the decent 
people in the villages fly to any shelter, hill or wood when the 
Government forces are expected. Their fear of the B. and T.’s is 
far more intense than their fear of the S.F.’s.’ So strong was 
Edith’s faith in the justice of the Irish National Movement that it 
could not be shaken by the terrorist methods adopted in the fight 
for it. Even after the murder of her brother, Admiral Boyle 
Somerville, in 1936, she did not falter, Her nephew, Nevill 
Coghill, says that ‘if anything it strengthened my Aunt’s feelings 
for the Irish cause, because on the Sunday immediately following 
the murder from every altar in Catholic Ireland, the murderers 
were denounced. Indeed the whole people were utterly shocked, 
and in sympathy with the family.’ 

In spite of Edith’s plea to Ethel to keep off Ireland—“‘surely we 
can find other things to fight about’—Ethel, who never liked to 
be defeated in an argument, seems to have continued to lecture 
Edith for not condemning the rebels. The following letter from 
Edith is quoted as a proof of this: 


I opened your Christmas letter with much joy, but if you would 
realize how far more interested I am in—for example your health— 
than in Irish politics, you could have given me more of the former 
and less of the latter, I admit I brought it on myself, but after all I 
gave you facts which are more interesting than theories or views. 
Anyhow I absolutely refuse to let you waste a whole long letter in a 
harangue about Ireland. It is bad enough to have to live these beastly 
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politics, and endure opinions, with which I don’t agree, delivered in 
person (to which one can at least reply offensively) but to have a 
sermon by letter on Christmas Eve—well I won’t abuse you any 
more... only I was disappointed! 

| I half think of writing an article about the absurdity, if it were 
nothing else, of grinding and crushing Ireland to death. Oh yes, I 
admit the assassinations, but still I can’t see why the Irish should not 
wish for freedom as they have wished and struggled for it since 
Henry Ils time. If the English smash us into pulp, you will have 
nothing left to laugh at (yes, you and all the good and well-intentioned 
people who think they know what is best for Ireland). 

Now don’t tell me you are sorry for having scolded me, because I 

love your scoldings. No one else would care enough to scold so 
furiously. 


The personality of Edith stands out clearly in her letters. Some 
extracts from them may give an idea of this: 


So you call me violent! Iam a miracle of milk and water compared 
to you—you frantic zealot! ... 


I am touched by Rutland Boughton calling you ‘Smyth’ throughout 
his article. It is an innocent attempt to do you honour by treating you 
like a man, an actress, or a lady’s maid. 


All true and subtle dog-lovers know that the female is supreme (as 
with humans!). I have tried both. Even dog-hounds, dear as they are, 
with a sort of gallant simplicity, are not as wholly adorable as the 
bitches. 


‘Oh Ma’am these are terrible times!’ as the rebel said, holding a 
loaded rifle in his shaking hands at the head of the lady whose house 


his comrades were looting. 


No one is as cold in their own houses as their visitors. 
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(On hearing that the words of Hey Nonny No were considered 
‘improper’ by the Leeds Choir.) You might suggest something like 
this: 

Is it not fine! 
Hot milk at nine, 


And straight to bed then go! 


Oh why aren’t you here to fight me. It is so dull scrapping on 
paper and so enraging to both combatants. 


In all these centuries of disaffection and disappointment one simple 
thing has never been tried—giving Ireland what she asked for. IfI said 
I wanted to go hunting, I shouldn’t be consoled for a refusal by being 
given a ticket for a Sunday concert at the Albert Hall. 


[About a scathing article of Ethel’s on critics of her music. ] 
Absolutely topmost hole! A brilliant combination of the best 
qualities of rapier and blackthorn. It seems to me invulnerable and 
unassailable at any point. It ought to make a good many curs squeal, 


and feel rather sorry they spoke. 


I am delighted at the unlooked for success of S. and highly amused. 
It is so typical of you. You always pose as Diogenes, and as soon as 
anyone slips inside your guard into your tub, it instantly becomes a 
lit conjugal! 


You needn’t tell me your courage has turned into anything sO 
dowdy as ‘reasonableness’. It is as ramping and ranting as ever it 
was—in fact more so, as there is more to contend with. 


I think often of your awful tobacco abstinence efforts, and respect 
you intensely. But it really is nice to think that I shall find your hands 
unstained, and that yourself won’t smell of Virginians. Of course it 
will do your bronchial tubes good, and your ears too. 
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Ethel gave up smoking in 1920. She says in her diary that she 
smoked all the way back from Ireland to the moment she entered 
Coign on 21 August. She gave all the cigarettes she had left to 
the taxi-driver. Her Irish servant Mary Stapleton said: ‘That's all 
right, Sure you've got 300 in the cupboard.’ ‘Iat once telephoned 
to the Stores to call for them the next day.’ Ethel never resumed 
the habit to which she had been a slave for over forty years. 


More enlightening information about the relationship between 
these remarkable women than a few extracts from the letters of 
one of them can supply, has come my way through the kindness 
of Dr Somerville’s nephew, Professor Nevill Coghill, who besides 
answering questions about the Somerville family sent me some 
delightful personal recollections of both friends: 1 


Dame Ethel’s friendship with my Aunt was one of those great friend- 
ships that can still come with sudden glory quite late in life, when 
one’s routine is so set that it seems as if nothing new will ever happen 
again. To my Aunt to meet someone of equal genius with an immedi- 
ate and mutual understanding and delight was ever a source of pride 
and joy. My Aunt revered Dame Ethel as a musician ; she herself had 
been village organist for about go years (she started at 12!) when they 
met, and was reasonably competent at the piano. When Dame Ethel 
first came to stay at Drishane, my Aunt started playing her some old 
Irish airs after dinner one evening. Dame E. sat by the fire and my 
Aunt at the piano in the large drawing-room. She was hideously 
nervous at playing to such a musical pundit, and before long played 
a wrong note. ‘B in the bass!’ Ethel shouted across the room, not 
looking up from The Times crossword puzzle! 

My Aunt used annually to prepare the most elaborate hoaxes on 
the first of April for Dame E. which never failed to take her in. Her 
best was to write a letter in a good imitation of Adrian Boult’s hand- 
writing on a sheet of his paper she had stolen. In the faked letter 
Boult said he had never been able to endure Ethel’s music, that he 
was off to America, where he would no doubt be agreeably reminded 
that ‘Mass is in de cole, cole groun’, and he was going there to avoid 
having to conduct it. 


1 At the time of writing this, Professor Coghill did not visualize its publication, 
which, he says, explains the informality of the account. 
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My Aunt was present when Ethel received this outrageous letter, 
and thought she was going to have a fit, until it dawned on her it was 
a hoax. Then she shouted out Fdith!! Such are the gambols of the 
great. 

Dame Ethel was a great one for rushing to conclusions. One winter 
during the “Bad Times’ when houses were being burned over the 
heads of our neighbours in County Cork, my mother was in London, 
having tea with my uncle Boyle, then living in Chelsea. She was 
explaining that she couldn’t afford to keep Glen Barrhane open that 
winter, and would be staying in England, when in swirled Dame 
Ethel, wearing her Napoleon hat (and look). Catching the end of the 
conversation she went straight into action: 

‘Hildegarde [Lady Coghill], you shall open Glen Barrahane! | 
won't hear of your staying in England. You must show the flag; it’s 
mere cowardice; I should never have expected it of yOu et 

‘But Ethel—’ 

‘No. It’s no use your trying to get out of it. You have a simple 
duty. There could be no possible excuse for you to desert the ship. 
Yes, that’s what it amounts to, an act of desertion, a shameful, 
despicable—’ 

‘But Ethel—’ 

‘No, I know perfectly well what you are going to say. You are 
going to tell me you have children over here that you have to look 
after. They are all quite grown up enough to look after themselves—’ 

‘But Ethel—’ 

‘Don’t interrupt. I say they can all fend for themselves. If you are 
killed, and of course you may be, it wouldn’t matter as much as your 
letting your side down. I know Edith would agree with me! Do you 
dare face her if you run away now .. .’ 

Mother saw it was useless to stem the torrent, so she waited for it 
to stop. When it did at last, she said quietly: ‘But Ethel, I can’t 
afford it! I haven’t got the money!’ A loud snort from Ethel. ‘Then 
why didn’t you say so before?’ 

Yes, she was a grand woman. Never was I so frightened as when I 
had to sight-read her violin sonata with her at the piano. I broke 
down over the time ofa difficult bar. She exploded with objurgations, 
ending, ‘Can’t you count up to four?’ I tried again; I failed again. This 
time she said nothing but, very grimly: ‘Back again!’ I tried once 
more and was so absolutely terrified that I prayed for a miracle, and 
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of course one was sent, and we got through safely. ‘There, you see!’ 
Ethel stopped playing to say. ‘You can do it perfectly well if you try!’ 

My Aunt adored Ethel’s tornado character. In fact they got on 
famously, both being fiercely courageous, pro-feminist, generous, 
instant in repartee, passionate, geniuses, and gentlefolk . . . I mean 
they had real style. At first sight each knew she had met her match. 
My Aunt was a little shocked by Ethel, especially in the matter of her 
terrific romantic passions in the past (Ethel has told the world about 
some of them in her books). My Aunt, who so far as I can learn, 
never had any such relationships and, in conversation anyhow, 
regarded the symptoms of them as ridiculous, and verging on the 
disgusting, was prepared to make an exception of Ethel’s passionate 
attachments, incomprehensible as they were to her. But she certainly 
was shocked. 

Drishane, where Dame Ethel often stayed with my Aunt in the 
early days of their friendship, is a large, square Georgian weather- 
slated box of a house at the top of the village of Castle Townshend, 
Co. Cork. It overlooks one of the most beautiful island-locked 
harbours of the Atlantic, and the trees that surround the house are 
the last you see on the coast of Ireland as you sail for America. 

The village was unique at that time in having about ten ‘Gentry 
Houses’ to a total population of from two to three hundred. Most 
of them belonged to the family (Coghills, Somervilles, Chavasses, 
Townshends, all cousins more or less nearly related). After the death 
of Cameron Somerville, Edith’s eldest brother, Drishane became the 
property of my first cousin, Brigadier D. H. Somerville. Edith con- 
tinued to live there with him and his wife until about 1946, when she 
began to be rather crippled, and it was thought better for her to 
move to “Tally Ho!’, a house belonging to my brother, where my 
mother could look after her. It was in this house that she died at the 
great age of 91. The charcoal drawing of Dame Ethel by Sargent hung 
over my Aunt’s chair to the day of her last move into her sitting-room. 


Diana Somerville (daughter of the murdered Admiral) re- 
members the day when Dame Ethel came to luncheon with the 
Somervilles in Markham Square. 


She was wearing a brown alpaca dress with black velvet facings, and 
a three-cornered hat which she told us Mrs Hunter had forbidden her 
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to wear and thrown into the dustbin. She announced proudly that 
she had rescued it! She was indignant that day at the way rehearsals 
of The Bosun’s Mate were going, and illustrated her indignation by 
singing a part of the work, and conducting the performance with 


her fork. 


In 1944, soon after Ethel’s death, her biographer heard from 
Dr Somerville that she had been in communication with ‘Martin’ 
and had been told by her that Ethel’s arrival on the ‘other 
side’ had been celebrated by a concert of her compositions con- 
ducted by Cameron Somerville. ‘I can’t honestly congratulate 
you Cameron’, Ethel said at the end of the programme. ‘Your 
conducting was quite absurd.’ 


(5) 


IN 1922 ETHEL spent five weeks in Germany. It was the first time 
she had been there since the war. One reason for the visit was 
financial; she had been commissioned to write an article on the 
post-war German scene. ‘J am trying in this article to bring home 
what is happening not only in Germany but in Austria . . . I 
shall be thankful when I am home again, and not obliged to look 
at the chaos to which Western Europe has been reduced.’ 1 


Germany is simply disintegrating at railway speed . . . O, the 
horrible apathy of everyone—past feeling, past acting, just waiting 
for the inevitable catastrophe. I fear that anything that can be done 
now will be too late. The Germans are as little Bolshevist by nature 
as the English, but if you saw the already appalling number of various 
brands of Bolshevists who are strolling about the streets, you would 
feel as I do that a revolution is imminent . . . and that civilization in 
Central Europe is doomed. When the working-man begins to starve, 
as my poor old Johanna Réntgen and millions of the bourgeoisie have 
starved for 6 years (O Betty, they live on soup . . . 3 times a day 
soup!), he will be an easy prey for propaganda. 


t Letter to Lady Balfour from Carlsbad (20 August 1922). The passages which 
follow are derived from other letters to her the same year. 
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I shall be glad to leave Carlsbad. It infuriates me to seethe Czecho- 
Slovaks running it, and all that country in which 90 per cent of the 
inhabitants are Germans and always have been. Such are the injustices 
of new maps. 


In Leipzig . . . no! I can’t talk of much that happened at Leipzig. 
| Poor old Johanna, for instance, her crippled limbs, her appalling 
poverty, and her heartrending acceptance, acceptance with cheerful- 
ness too. The great joy was meeting the Wachs again. Mirzl, the girl, 
is so extraordinarily like her mother? in spirit that I sometimes cried 
out in astonishment. The most exquisite texture of mind and soul— 
wit, irony, pity, lovingness—everything. At one moment, laughing, 
yet with something near tears, she threw her arms round me apropos 
de bottes, and said: ‘Ach, Ethel, Ethel! ich begreife warum die Mama dich 
so furchtbar lieb hatte.’ Betty, think of the joy of that! And Wach just 
the same as ever, though 78. So amusing and wise, so amused too. 
Is it not wonderful that 44 years should shrink together in one’s 
hand, and today in 1922 be the natural sequence of yesterday in 
1878? 


This time I went to see Humboldt Street where Lisl lived. It is one 
of a hideous row of houses. They have knocked a hole in the ground 
floor wall between it and the next house, and made a passage. A 

baker has a little shop-window there. I felt nothing. At the Wachs’ 
and also at Johanna’s I saw plaster casts of a thing I knew existed, but 
had never seen—Hildebrand’s bust of Lisl, finished in the year of our 
parting. I thought the casts rather lumpy, and after one glance 
avoided looking at them. Wach told me that Hélène Hauptmann to 
whom Herzogenberg left the original was obliged, since she was 
starving, to sell it, and he had managed to make the Town Council 
buy it. ‘It is now in the Museum.’ Of course I went there at once. 

Betty, it is Lisl herself just as she was in that last year of our friend- 
ship, and as I stood by her in the Museum, it was like being with her 
again. The marble, an exquisite bit of Greek marble, seems to have 
become flesh, and you divine the blood flowing in the veins. And oh! 
the hair—how can he have caught the texture and colour of that soft 
gold hair! . . . If I felt nothing in the hideous street I had always 
feared to tread, in that Museum I was as surely face to face with her 


1 Lili Wach, Mendelssohn’s daughter, to whom there are many references in 
Ethel’s description of her student days in Leipzig. 
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as in real life. On the 3rd. I shall be in Leipzig again for a few hours, 
and I mean to spend one of them with her. It makes me so happy. 


This was the end of a resentment which Ethel had thought it 
impossible she could ever overcome. 


Strange how I can find a sentiment to temper every other bitter 
impulse, but my protest against that one act of Lisl’s remains as 
inflexible as ever; other developments touch it as little as civilization 
touches the pyramids. For this reason I say to myself: it is not bitter- 
ness ; it is just impossibility to get over certain things. If I could feel 
gently about this thing, what should I be? Not myself. 


So Ethel had written to Brewster after Lisl’s death, but now 
she wrote to Lady Balfour that something miraculous had hap- 
pened to her. She had discovered that the best, the deepest, roots 
of her feeling for Lisl had not been loosened. ‘All the enthusiasm, 
faith, purity and poetry of this youthful friendship had been re- 
newed. No one ever loved me quite as she did, and no love 
responded more to the deepest needs of my heart, and of hers. 
That was the secret.’ 

It is fortunate that Lady Balfour kept this letter as there is 
nothing in Ethel’s diary about the miracle worked-by the bust of 
Lisl. There is a moving account of another Leipzig experience— 
once more hearing the St Matthew Passion in the Thomas-Kirche. 


I was overwhelmed by the performance and the reverence of the 
audience, a reverence we cannot get in England. When the Chorus 
(E moll) began, I fought with tears. This year I have heard the Passion 
again at the Queen’s Hall, done wonderfully well by the R.A.M. 
students and Henry Wood. It was as good as anything can be in 
England, but all the time I was thinking of it at Leipzig on Good 
Friday. I was so struck by the motionlessness of Wach who sat beside 
me, and of everyone. In the interval no one talked. I got very stiff, 
and whenever I crossed and uncrossed my legs, I felt out of the picture 
—almost sacrilegious. 


Wach died four years later (1926) on Easter Sunday. His 
daughter told Ethel that he had gone to the St Matthew Passion as 
usual on Good Friday, but felt so ill during the first part that she 
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had to take him home in the Interval. He went to`bed feeling 
quite well again, but the next morning he did not wake, and 
lay unconscious until 1.0 p.m. on Easter Sunday. Then he gave 
two sighs, and died. “What a glorious end’, Ethel writes in her 
diary. “But it is as if a big bit of the cliff on which my life is 
built had slipped down into the sea.’ 

Another bit of that cliff, a bigger one, had slipped down in 
1920, when the Empress Eugénie died. 

Ethel’s serious illness, double pneumonia and pleurisy, at the 
end of the war, had delayed the visit to the Empress she had 
planned to make immediately on her return to England,1 But she 
was well enough by November 1918 to go to Farnborough with 
Wickham Steed, who had been invited by the Empress to visit her 
hospital for wounded soldiers. 

‘It was the first time I had seen her since the fighting had 
stopped’, Ethel writes in her diary. 


Her whole face was changed. She was literally transfigured. Not forty 
years, but sixty seemed to have fallen from her like a garment that no 
longer fitted . . . Steed had brought with him a copy of Le Journal. 
In it was a picture of a woman and a little boy standing beside a cross 
in a military cemetery. Underneath were the words: ‘Mere, est-ce que 
père sait que nous sommes vainqueurs? The paper was lying on a side- 
table, and I called the Empress’s attention to the picture, I reading 
the words aloud, as I knew her sight was too bad to decipher such 
small print. I shall never forget how she gripped my arm in her 
amazingly strong fingers, and looking across the park towards the 
Mausoleum, whispered: ‘Je Pai bien dit aux miens là-bas.’ 


Under the pseudonym of ‘A Correspondent’? Wickham Steed 
published the story of this visit in The Times. 


The Empress said that although Clemenceau had always been one of 
the bitterest enemies of the Second Empire, she wished she could 


1 Ethel was in Paris for treatment by a famous aurist when the Treaty of Versailles 
was signed. ‘I came into Paris from Malmaison to see the celebrations, but the only 
celebration I saw was a pitched battle in front of the Underground ticket-office 
between two men to whom the crowd appealed in vain to desist. ‘Mais Messieurs,’ 
one old gentleman cried out, ‘la paix vient d'étre signee! But the men went on hitting 
each other with Gallic fury until the Sergents de Ville arrived.’ (From Ethel’s diary.) 
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embrace him now, so magnificently had he served France in the hour 

of her greatest need. Nevertheless she considered he had made a 

mistake in not waiving for the moment his anti-clericalism, and 
attending the Te Deum for the Armistice at Notre Dame. ‘It would 

have been a grand lesson’, she exclaimed, “in union and moderation’, | 
and went on to point out that he might be yet convinced he had made 
a mistake and attend the Te Deum at Strasburg. ‘Can I give him a 
message from you?’ Steed asked. “No, no,’ the Empress replied, ‘I 
died in 1870.’ Steed however conveyed the gist of what she had said 
to Clemenceau when they met. Although Clemenceau declared ‘la 
vieille would be disappointed, he did go to Strasburg, and made a 
speech there, actually using the Empress’s own words about what 
the Te Deum meant. 


Ethel’s last sight of the Empress was in November 1919. 


It was a bright sunny day and she had just come in from the garden. 
She had on a new hat and looked so magnificent that I stood on the 
threshold, astounded. Whereupon she cried out: “Qu’avez vous donc? 
Entrez! Entrez!’ Jt would have been impossible to give the real reason 
for that pause, for to her the association of old age and beauty was 
ludicrous, but a compliment to the loveliness of the hat was well 
received. 


That vision was so striking that Ethel recorded it in her diary, 
little thinking it was to be the last. 


When the news came in 1920 that the Empress had completely | 
recovered her sight after an operation for cataract by a Spanish 
surgeon in Madrid, I had counted on seeing her again in a week or 
two at Farnborough. So it was a big shock to me to open a paper on 
July 12 giving the news of her death . . . All I can feel is that some- 
thing very like a Keystone has gone out of my life . . . I don’t think | 
she cared for me personally as much as dozens of other people. She | 
was not affectionate, and I often contradicted her, the only person | 
who did. But as much as she saw of me, she respected. Given my | 
unutterable devotion it was enough.1 

When I think, as I very often do, of that last vision of her, it does 
1 The Empress’s great-nephew, the Duke of Alba, thought that Ethel under- 


rated the Empress’s affection for her. ‘I think she had few friends of whom she was 
as fond as she was of Ethel.’ 
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not seem strange that even at the great age of 95 her death seemed an 
almost incredible thing to everyone who knew her. Her interest in 
life was unimpaired, but that was not all. She had accomplished what 
according to builders is only possible to wood and stone of the very 
finest grain; she had weathered, as they call it, with beauty. 


(6) 


HEINEMANN’S PUBLICATION of Ethel’s memoir of Brewster which 
she called The Prison, after his most important philosophical work, 
had far-reaching results, possibly undreamed of by her when she 
wrote it. It pleased her that Maurice Baring and Brewster’s 
daughter, Clotilde Feilding,t were delighted with the memoir. 
‘It is much better than I expected it to be’, Clotilde said after 
reading the manuscript. 


But when I told her and Maurice Baring that I intended to take The 
Prison into the musical workshop, and write an orchestral and choral 
work based on it, they said nothing, but looked as embarrassed and 
unhappy as we all look when our friends inform us they are about to 
do something particularly crazy. Bruno Walter, on the other hand, 
after he had read the typescript of my adaptation, said that music was 
hidden in every line and that it would be a wonderful task to bring 
it out. Heinemann was also in favour of a musical version, but some 
derogatory remarks about the author’s philosophy [Vernon Lee had 
described Brewster’s metaphysics as all wrong| were discouraging. 
Then a wonderful thing happened. At a pub in the New Forest where 
I had gone on an outing with a party of students from University 
College, a copy of The Prison had been left on the table, not by 
collusion with me, and had been picked up by Professor Macmurray, 
then Grote Professor of Mind and Logic in the University of London. 
Having been told that he seemed much interested in the memoir, | 
1 Clotilde Brewster, after practising as an architect for some years, married 
Percy Feilding, a member of her profession, and retired from it. She died not long 
after the publication of The Prison, Ethel, who wrote her obituary in The Times, 
describes Clotilde as ‘gifted, generous, big in every way, and blessedly indifferent to 
what the world thinks. She was a perpetual intellectual stimulus to her friends, for 
she never uttered an idea, and some of her ideas were startling, that was not home- 


grown. One of the rare things that really matter went out of our reach with her 
death,’ 


14 
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sent him a copy. The letter I got in reply was very gratifying. The 
whole text is printed in the second edition of The Prison, but it may 
be as well to give a few extracts from it here, as the book containing 
it has long been out of print. 


‘I have just closed the last of the three little volumes you so kindly 
entrusted to me, and the music of their words and wisdom is round 
me like an enchantment. 

‘The surprise of my first acquaintance with Brewster's writing is 
still as vivid as ever. I was basking in the sunshine of a summer after- 
noon on the lawn of a tiny inn on the northern fringe of the New 
Forest. 

‘Someone had left a book on the table beside me. I picked it up idly 
and opened it. I found myself with a'dialogue on my hands. 

‘I began to read it drowsily, but by the time I had glanced at the 
first few pages, I was wide awake, thrilled with the excitement of 
discovery. I have read many books, far too many, but few have stirred 
me as this one did. I turned to the cover to find out the author’s 
name. It awakened no associations whatever in my memory. I guessed 
the author must be some young writer whose genius had not yet 
caught the ear of preoccupied journalists. Then on the title page I 
found a date which showed me the book was written before I was 
born. 

‘Was it possible that a man of such literary and philosophical 
capacity was not even a name to me? And how could any man think 
and write such things in the eighties of the last century? 

‘Here is philosophy deep and creative. Here is artistry with a 
varied range of music at command. Brewster must have been a man 
of great experience. Nothing else could explain the penetration of 
his thought. But the light and colour of the artistry conceals it like a 
mask. Most of the great philosophers tramp among the secrets of the 
spirit like detectives in heavy boots. But he moves there with native 
grace, wearing the sandals of Apollo. He knows how to make 


thought sing. l | 


Ethel was greatly cheered by this tribute to Brewster from an 
expert. ‘It seemed to lift my little memoir into the region of 
things of permanent value.’ She did not know at the time the 
second edition of the book was published that John Macmurray 
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was not the only authority who thought Brewster’s contribution 
to philosophy of value. Father Martin D’Arcy, S.J., had an 
equally high opinion of it. At the time he was Professor of 
Philosophy at the University of Edinburgh, he published a book 
called Mirage and Truth, in which a whole chapter is devoted to 
The Prison, ‘a remarkable but too little known work’. 

Ethel had a further stimulus to carrying out her plan of setting 
The Prison to music in the excellent reviews of it by distinguished 
literary critics. The music was completed in an astonishingly 
short time. When Professor Donald Tovey saw the score, he 
immediately offered to produce it at Edinburgh at one of his 
Symphony Concerts. 


(7) 


AFTER THIS GOOD START, The Prison had a somewhat chequered 
career, The first performance which Ethel conducted herself, was 
a personal triumph for her. The critics were as wildly enthu- 
siastic as the audience in the Usher Hall. One critic even went 
so far as to say that this was a ‘first performance’ which would 
be remembered as one of the greatest tributes ever paid to 
Edinburgh, a city distinguished in musical art! 

This initial success seems to have gone to Ethel’s head. At any 
rate, after it she was perhaps unduly confident that The Prison 
would not be shelved for years like her Mass, but would be 
frequently performed. The Mass, by the way, had been revived 
at the time The Prison was produced, taken up by the B.B.C. and 
broadcast. Besides being overwhelmed with congratulations, 
Ethel was told by Sir Adrian Boult,1 who had recently been 
appointed conductor of the Bach Choir, that he had been asked 
by its Chairman to put The Prison into one of their programmes. 
Boult welcomed the suggestion. Unfortunately he was ill when 
the date of this performance was fixed, and there was general 
agreement among people who had heard The Prison at Edinburgh 


1 He had not then been officially honoured with a knighthood. 
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that the London one was much inferior to it. Boult had also to 
submit to being mercilessly chaffed for putting in the second part 
of the programme a dreary work entitled The Last Things of Man. 
Tt was all about death’, Ethel writes in her account of this 
disastrous concert, ‘and as The Prison ends with The Last Post, the 
jibe that no audience could be expected to stand two Funerals in 
one programme was justified. I sympathized with the people who 
would not stand it and unblushingly walked out.’ 

It should be emphasized, in view of what happened afterwards, 
that Ethel was on particularly friendly terms with Boult at this 
time. One could not want a better proof of this than her present- 
ing him with a pocket edition of the first sketch of her Mass. The 
inscription on the title-page of this little volume, beautifully 
bound in red morocco with the title in gold capitals, records that 
in memory of the revival at Birmingham, this manuscript is 
offered to Adrian Boult by ‘his, gratefully and sincerely, Ethel 
Smyth’. 

Sir Adrian sent me this unique manuscript with some recollec- 
tions of Ethel. This has made it possible to view from both sides 
the quarrel that later arose over the production of The Prison. 


Of course, I knew some of Ethel Smyth’s music as a young man. I 
remember her taking a call when Nikisch did The Cliffs of Cornwall at 
a very early London Symphony Orchestra Concert. Still, when in 
about 1921 I went to the Munich Festival with an introduction to 
Bruno Walter, and he asked after Dame Ethel, he was astonished to 
hear that I didn’t know her. I had to explain that I had been brought 
up in Liverpool and didn’t know many people in the musical world! 

When Sir Henry Wood resigned from the Birmingham Festival 
Choral Society in 1923, he had already made plans for the 1923-4 
season, and I was happy to take on the programmes, including Ethel 
Smyth’s Mass which was being revived after 30 years’ neglect. We 
had many talks together, at Woking, in London, where I then lived, 
and at Hill Hall in Essex, where besides our hostess, Mrs Charles 
Hunter, who looked most impressive, sitting at the head of the 
table with her Sargent portrait on the wall behind her, there was 
another sister with a daughter. I found their conversation more than 
entertaining! 
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We worked hard at Hill. Every nuance of the Mass was discussed. 
I think we took turns at the piano, but both sang, or rather howled 
the vocal parts most of the time. I believe I had a postcard from Ethel 
every second day from then on to the date of the performance. 

The following year I took on the Birmingham City Orchestra, and 
saw little of friends in London; though I think I conducted several of 
Ethel’s works at Birmingham, including Féte Galante and The Boat- 
swain’s Mate. Ethel came down once or twice when I did the Overture 
to The Boatswain’s Mate or the Interlinked Melodies. We also met over 
a performance of Fête Galante at Bristol, 

I think it was in 1929 that Ethel’s old friend Jack Somerville (the 
most go-ahead Commandant the Royal School of Music has ever 
known), invited me to take over the London Bach Choir, of which 
he was Chairman. He suggested my putting The Prison into one of 
their programmes, and I remember seeing Mrs Hunter always sitting 
at the back for the weekly rehearsals, even when Dame Ethel wasn’t 
there. We also began rehearsing the Choir’s annual complete 
performance of Bach’s Matthew Passion. 

At the close of this performance, after four hours’ intense con- 
centration, I entered the Artists’ Room to find Dame Ethel there. 
(She must have missed the final Chorus, one of the greatest things in 
music.) After a casual word of congratulation, she said: “When are 
you going to do The Prison at the B.B.C.?’ Although I was the 
B.B.C.’s chief conductor, that was not my business. I was most 
particular to leave those in charge of the programme-building to 
do their job without interference, but instead of just saying that, 
I ordered Ethel out of the room. I can’t remember now whether I 
ever wrote and apologized, but I think not, as several professional 
musicians in the room had backed me up with ‘Serve her right’. We 
didn’t meet again for something like six or seven years, when she 
came to tea, and gave me the first sketch of the score of her Mass. 








A letter from Boult I found in Ethel’s Prison dossier shows 
however that he did apologize, if rather half-heartedly. He does 
not conceal his opinion that Ethel deserved what she got for her 
incredible tactlessness. 

I must begin this letter with an apology. No man under any provoca- 


tion should turn a lady out of a room like that, and when things have 
cooled off I will deal fully with the matter. But I must just ask you 
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whether in all your wide acquaintance, there is a single other con- 
| ductor, a single musician of any kind, whom, within five minutes of a 
strain that is heavy when a work has been well rehearsed (which this 
one had not), you would have dared to subject to (1) an overwhelm- 
ing request for a performance of a work of yours, and (2) a torrent 
of abuse of the ship he has been sweating blood to steer. 

You were this evening rewarded with something considerably 
milder than what any man composer would have had to face from me 
if he had pressed his compositions on me as you did. 


Yours apologetically, 
ADRIAN BOULT. 


To this letter, Ethel in her account of The Prison affair, writes 
that she sent a most amiable reply, 


I said I wished some of my friends had heard what I said in the 
Artists’ Room. I had merely repeated a harmless remark I had made 
to Adrian often before that I hoped something of mine would be 
included in the B.B.C.’s new series of Symphony Concerts. I was 
really filled with something like horror at its putting him in such a 
rage | 

When a member of the Bach Choir asked me later what I could 
have said to infuriate him, I thought of sending a typed letter to Keith 
Falkner and others, quoting the actual words, but decided it was more 
dignified to say nothing . . . I should have said that I was glad he had 
turned me out of the room before he had knocked down a woman 
old enough to be his mother! 


Later, Ethel, tactless again, sent Boult a packet of enthusiastic 
notices of another performance of The Prison, in Edinburgh, with 
a letter saying it really was absurd that what many good judges 
considered her finest work should not be thought worthy of 
inclusion in the B.B.C. series of Symphony Concerts, “Of course 
I don’t want to hold a pistol to your head, but I do expect ‘an 
assurance from you that you will give the proposed performance 
of The Prison by the B.B.C. your support. All I want is fair play.’ 

Perhaps because Boult knew Ethel had been to see the chief 
Governor of the B.B.C., Sir John Reith, and made a complaint 
of the way she had been treated, he was less anxious than ever to 
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recommend a performance of The Prison in the Jubilee Celebration 
Concerts marking her 75th year. 

He asked Ethel ifa studio performance would satisfy her, saying 
that she must remember ‘everyone is not as enthusiastic about 
The Prison as you are. Many of my colleagues think it has been 
over-rated.’ 

Ethel refused to accept the offer of a studio performance, 
thinking rightly that it would be an unsatisfactory test of the 
merits of The Prison. Then Sir Hugh Allen, who had adopted 
Ethel’s suggestion that a letter to The Times would rouse interest 
in the celebration of her jubilee, and increase contributions to 
the fund Time and Tide was raising to meet its cost, assured Ethel 
that she could rely on The Prison being put in one of the pro- 
grammes, ‘And we who are in charge of them, hope to persuade 
Beecham to conduct it.’ 

This hope was realized, but the performance, a near perfect 
one, took place in rather tragic circumstances. In honour of the 
composer, Queen Mary went to the concert, and invited Ethel 
to sit with her in the Royal Box, but by then Ethel was so deaf 
that she could not hear a note. She was not even aware that the 
signal to the orchestra to play the National Anthem when the 
Queen entered the Royal Box had gone wrong, and the Anthem 
was not played. 

But this was a minor contretemps in what was really a grand 
send-off for Ethel’s Jubilee. Neville Cardus wrote in the 
Manchester Guardian: 


To-night homage has been done to a great Englishwoman, and lest 
she should take exception to the term let me hasten to explain that I 
call her a great Englishwoman in the same way that Elgar is called a 
great Englishman even by those who do not rank his music among 
the greatest. | 

Dame Ethel’s genius goes beyond music; it is a genius of character, 
and it expresses itself in all the ways of her life, in her books 
especially, and in her daily round, her common task. This wonderful 
woman, aged 75, had no concern about Monday’s fog. She journeyed 
over London intent on her rehearsal. She has matched the wit of Sir 
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Thomas Beecham with her own while her music has been prepared, 
and Sir Thomas with his customary generosity has found time in a 
busy life to act as champion of her compositions. He has penetrated 
to the core of them. Tonight his interpretation of The Prison was the 
most creative piece of work I have ever known from any conductor 
. . . L heard the rehearsal on Tuesday night, and then the music was 
merely potential, like a heavy slow coal fire incapable of glorious 
combustion. Tonight Beecham’s baton has struck beauty out of what 
yesterday was the bare rock of the score. A more masterful and 
eloquent beat could not be imagined. The work was lifted up, given 
a resurrection. And now we could understand the worth of it. I say 
with a full sense of each word I am saying that The Prison is one of the 
most remarkable works of our time. The beauties of it are not com- 
mon. Dame Ethel writes from convictions not shared by the crowd. 
She measures her art against big subjects. Not for her the male 
pipings which nowadays are to be heard in too many British works 
that apparently cannot run a dozen bars without making a noise like a 
cuckoo, or like Wenlock Edge. . . 

Dame Ethel achieves the perfect style for Brewster. A closer 
wedding of words and music could hardly be found. The idiom is the 
composer’s own, save for a dash of Brahms in the dark orchestral 
scoring. The language, the technique of expression, the whole 
colour, accent and rhythm are unlike anything else in contemporary 
music. There is space here to mention only one or two memorable 
moments. The orchestral interlude, “The Very First Shimmer of 
Dawn’ with the soliloquy of the Prisoner is steeped in a mystical 
pictorialism, where the imagery is simple as in all mystical imaginings 
that are true, and unselfconscious. There is the wonderful chant in 
monotones of the soprano, beginning “The time is over, the time has 
come’, interrupted by a sudden chord climax at the last five words 
of the phrase ‘Bid farewell for ever to the transient meeting of 
eternal guests, who had gathered here for an hour’. There is the 
lovely use of two ancient Greek melodies. There is also, not so 
fortunately, the rather obvious effect obtained by the sounding of 
‘The Last Post’ when deliverance is at hand. That introduces 
particular associations where all should strike a note beyond these 
voices. But there is no other mistaken touch in the work. In The 
Prison Dame Ethel has set down something of her conception of this 
our life... 
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The symphony is noble in reach and grasp. To the music critic the 
technique of expression compels interest because it so compre- 
hensively avoids the ordinary idioms. Whether Dame Ethel has a 
completely fused style of her own, it would perhaps be risky to say 
on one hearing of The Prison, But we can most certainly say that the 
style reminds us of no other composer. There are no reach-me-down 
formulas. And the force of spirit behind it all is superb. If our 
concerts neglect a work like The Prison so much the worse for their 
discrimination and idealism. 

Dame Ethel was warmly applauded at the end of the performance. 
She came to the platform, or rather ran on to it from her place in the 
stalls after she had stood there for a few moments listening to the 
cheering as though unable to believe her ears. It must have been for 


her a night of nights! 


Many eminent musicians, as well as members of the ordinary 
public, sent Ethel their congratulations on an indisputable 
triumph, among them Adrian Boult, who telegraphed: “Hearty 
congratulations on a very well deserved success. It is a most 
thrilling work and comes off even better than I thought.’ 

Another great moment in the life of The Prison came in 1944 
when General Smyth scattered Ethel’s ashes in the woodland near 
the Woking golf links. He chose for her dirge: Now let there be 


banners and Music! 


(8) 


ETHEL’s Lire oF Maurice BARING originated in an article about 
him which she wrote for The Quarterly in October 1924. She 
sent him the manuscript with some apprehension that he might 
not like it. But after he had read it he telegraphed to her from 
Scotland: “Nunc Dimittis!’ This encouraged her to develop the 
article into a book. Her many years of intimate friendship with 
Baring gave her a special qualification for a task, out of her usual 
line, and Baring, sick man as he was, took a keen interest in the 
book, keeping her ‘straight about the facts’. Indeed, he did more 
than this. He had a large share in writing it. 
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He fought me over most points when I referred them to him. I got 
annoyed by this, and told him (he was too far away in Scotland for us 
to meet) that one can’t write another person’s book for him, much 
less for her . . . But I was wrong in thinking he didn’t like it whenit 
was finished. I did not send it to him in the one volume in which it 
had been published, but had three copies made in the size he could 
still hold, in spite of his malady (paralysis agitans). Each copy was 
inscribed with ‘Love and trepidation from Ethel’. His first remark: 
‘I haven’t read it all yet’ was a cruel disappointment, but it was 
quickly followed by a long telegram of enthusiastic appreciation. 
‘Book magnificent, pictures perfect. No need for trepidation. Your 
grateful, devoted and overwhelmed Maurice.’ 


Nevertheless Maurice did not refrain from criticism of some 
details later. 

Meanwhile Ethel received hundreds of congratulations on the 
‘book. We select a few to show the impression it made, in the 
main flattering. Sir Edward Marsh wrote: 


It’s a most wonderful éloge, persuasive and inspiring. It ought to 
make people read Maurice’s œuvre again which | feel is just the 
effect you were aiming at. How supremely cheering for him in his 
sad condition to be recognized so truly, and so rightly praised—with 
none of what Vernon Lee calls the clumsy horror of trying to please. 


In Sir William Rothenstein’s beautiful handwriting, we find 
the tribute that 


this is something altogether different from flattery, a hollow thing, 
. . . Your book does true homage to Maurice . . . You are right to 
make clear that he was one of the most notable personalities of our 
time. How rare his happy mingling of goodness and wit, of fervour 
and geniality, of aristocratic temper with a rich broad humanity. 


What a genius he had for friendship! 
Another appreciation came from Lady Salisbury: 


I have been reading the book you have written about Maurice, and he 
told me he thought you would like to hear how much I had enjoyed 
reading it. All that you have said in it sends me back both in memory, 
and also actively to his books and poetry, and you have also given an 
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answer to one or two questions that arise about his novels. Personally 
I have always felt that Maurice in his books has left for posterity 
almost the best picture that exists of pre-war social life. 

I hear he was up in London last week to see a surgeon. I do hope 
he will be able to do something to relieve his terribly exhausting 
form of illness. How wonderful he is about it! I think I have never 
seen anything more beautiful than his patience. With renewed 
warmest congratulations. 


One of the few derogatory letters Ethel also received came 
from Virginia Woolf. But Maurice himself did not spare Ethel 
when she lapsed into the slip-shod.1 He was really shocked at the 
number of misprints she had left uncorrected in the book. 

There have been many references in this biography to the 
important part Baring played in Ethel’s life. It should be recalled 
that he was the first critic of her ‘Second String’ . . Who 
taught you to write like that?’ 2 Virginia Woolf asked Ethel after 
reading Impressions that Remained, and Ethel replied truthfully that 
it was Baring who had taught her how not to write in any other 
way, but to stick to the colloquial style that came most naturally 
to her. 


(9) 


IN A LETTER to Brewster in 1892 Ethel writes with characteristic 
frankness that even he could not satisfy all the needs of her 
nature. “What human being ever did this for another? I think 
people who maintain it is possible must have natures all on one 
line. I have strong revulsions from the slavery of all things, 


including people.’ 


1 Volumes of Baring’s own letters have survived him, and are greatly treasured by 
their possessors. Ethel kept all her letters from Baring, and had a selection of them 
typed and beautifully bound. After her death he gave her biographer permission to 
publish a few of these. They will be found in the Letter Section in the Appendix. 

2 This was a strange question from Virginia Woolf who, in a letter to Lytton 
Strachey, says: ‘It is a pity she [Ethel] can’t write. I don’t suppose one could read 
it [her memoirs] again. But it fascinates me all the same. She shows up trium- 
phantly through sheer force of honesty . . . She keeps up the figure of the nineties 
to perfection . . . Of course the book is the soul of the nineties.’ 
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A study of even a small number of Ethel’s friends in her last 
years reveals that they were a mixed gathering. There was little 
in common, for example, between Joyce Wethered, the cham- 
pion golfer, and Lady Russell (better known as Countess von 
Arnim, of Elizabeth and her German Garden fame). Edward 
Sackville-West tells us in his personal recollections of Ethel that 
every day in the life of so absolute an individual as she was, 
creates anecdotes ‘as naturally as a bird sings’. Certainly there are 
anecdotes connected with both the friends I have mentioned. 
Joyce Wethered had inspired Ethel to go on playing golf, painful 
though she found it with her arthritic shoulder. One day after a 
good round she was cheered by fellow members of the Woking 
Golf Club when she went back to the Club-house. ‘Quite like 
Sarah, wasn’t it?’ I remarked to one of them. ‘Oh I didn’t mean 
that’, she answered, blushing. 

The anecdote about Lady Russell, with whom Ethel often 
stayed at Beau Soleil—‘she and her Arnim daughter are delightful 
company’—is concerned with a photograph of them she sent 
Ethel. ‘I wonder who that hideous old tramp with them can be?’ 
Ethel asked her Irish servant when they looked at it. “Sure it’s 
you’, Mary replied. ‘And a very good likeness!’ 

Although Ethel and Mrs Pankhurst seldom met after the battle 
for the Vote had come to its rather tame and unspectacular end, 
there was no actual break in their friendship until Ethel was un- 
wise enough to publish a severe criticism of Christabel. You 
could not find fault with Mrs Pankhurst’s daughter and remain 
Mrs Pankhurst’s friend. But long before the final separation, 
Ethel had learned that when a profound and warm relationship 
cools, it can become surprisingly dead. To those who remem- 
bered Mrs Pankhurst, supreme on the platform while her 
W.S.P.U. legions shouted wild applause, it was hard to identify 
that magnificent demagogue with a woman seeking a new in- 
terest in the adoption of war orphans. ‘I rejoiced’, Ethel writes 
in her diary, ‘when Mrs P. entered the political arena again.’ 
But strangely enough neither she nor Christabel met with any 
success there. Perhaps the bitterest disappointment of Mrs 
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Pankhurst’s life, and its downward turn politically, was when 
Christabel, whom she looked on as a future Cabinet Minister, 
was beaten by a large majority at the Smethwick election of 1918. 

Marked ‘Funny’ in Ethel’s diary is the story of an interview 
Mrs Pankhurst had with Lord Northcliffe on the day the Asquith 


Government fell. 


She told me he was quite like a lunatic, bouncing up and down on the 
leather seat of his arm-chair, crying out, ‘I did it!’, timing the T’ to 
the down-bounce. Mrs Pankhurst, much embarrassed, said something 
about the worst of the lot, the Foreign Secretary, being still in the 
saddle. Whereupon Lord N. leapt up, and said: ‘Don’t you worry, my 
dear girl, PII get ’em all out!’ 














Another friend, perhaps the dearest and closest of all, is Ethel’s 
great-niece Elizabeth Williamson. Here is the evocative sketch of 
her in her youth, which Ethel made for Virginia Woolf. 


She is 27. A glorious golfer. Brought up to hunting and champagne, 
and all that. Lived with her grandmother 1 at Hill Hall in great 
luxury. Went mad on astronomy, and at the age of 21, set to work, 
urged by me, to study Greek and mathematics, and now lectures at 
University College to a class of greybeards on Ptolemaic astronomy. 
She has a greater passion for beauty in literature and nature than 
anyone I know. Learned The Ancient Mariner in 3 days. Bursting with 
fun. No judge of character. I was better at that when I was only 
sixteen. 


This friendship, Elizabeth herself tells me, was of rather an 
original character. 


It seems at a distance like playing chess by telephone. No one I have 
ever known was such fun to write to and read with as Ethel was. I 
remember that when she knew I was in the trance of my first 
journey through Proust, she read him again, one volume behind, so 
that we could write about it in detail. 

.. . When I think back to Ethel as she was then, I am amazed at 
what she did. She was 65 when we went to Greece together, eleven 
years older than I am now [1957] and I don’t think I could do the 





1 Ethel’s sister Mrs Hunter. 
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half of it! I always told her she was the two-legged one in the title 
of her book about our tour.? 


It was not until 1930 that Ethel began her friendship with 
Virginia Woolf. In one of her diaries she wrote a long study of 
Virginia, which is quoted here in extracts. 





I don’t think I have ever cared for anyone more profoundly, and it is 
I think because of her genius. One can’t have relations with her as 
with others. The fact is you have to take what you can get of 
Virginia. . . 

I learned to know her too late, when my deafness was increasing. 
I mind that most because of her and music... 

I met her first three years ago in 1930 and for 18 months I really 
thought of little else. 1 think this proves what I have always held— | 
that for many women, anyhow for me, passion is independent of the 
sex machine. Of course when you are young, it will not be gainsaid. 
(Nor indeed if I am frank, did it cease to play any part with me when 
I should have done with all things physical . . . But I have remained 
capable of a love as deep and absorbing as one or two major loves 
of my youth.) 

Of course there are two great factors—her genius and her beauty. 
Also her most wonderful speaking voice, and a distinction and a 
fascination which no words can describe. But the odd thing is her 
loveableness. 

| think she has very grave faults, Absolutely self-absorbed and (no 
wonder), jealous of literary excellence; (couldn’t see the point of 
D, H. Lawrence until he was dead). Ungenerous, indeed incapable 
of knowing what generosity means, I had almost said, but she 
recognizes it in others, In Vita, for instance, who I think is the only 
person except Vanessa Bell (her sister) and Leonard, her husband, 
whom she really loves . . . 

She is arrogant, intellectually, beyond words yet absolutely 
humble about her own great gift. Her integrity fascinates me. To 
save your life, or her own, she could not doctor what she thinks to 
be the truth. 

Of religion she has no conception. Her views, and the views of all 
that Bloomsbury group, about it are quite childish. Also their 


1 A Three-Legged Tour in Greece. 
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political views. They think all aristocrats are limited and stupid, and 
swallow all the humbugging shibboleths of the Labour Panty 


How far V. is human I don’t know. She is very incalculable, and 
has never been known to admit that she can be in the wrong. And 
yet you love her, love her. 


I have had two or three rows with her for odd reasons. Do |] say 
reasons? Why I have never known what it was about! She is utterly 
unforgiving then, and you just have to wait until the storm dies down. 

. . . At one time, having knocked herself to pieces in life, she 


went mad [sic], and twice tried to kill herself... But Leonard and 
Vanessa coaxed her back to sanity, And then began this output of 
genius which has not yet reached its zenith . . . I can’t get on with 


The Waves, and I rather doubt the judgment of those, mainly quite 
young people, who rave about it. But her second volume of The 
Common Reader is superb. 

Much in her—especially the clash of adoring solitude and also 
adoring smart parties, and the clash of hating ‘words, words’ with 
a love of talk—puzzles me. . . 


She is the most marvellous letter-writer and likes me to write to 
her which she says is as easy to me as rolling marbles down a board. 
And after 2 or 3 times to her, I get, in her exquisite handwriting a 
letter from her, as clearly cut, as absolutely devoid of one unnecess- 
ary word as speech can be, and often funny with a wit only V. has... 


She is very vain, and tries not to be, but can’t help it. If she heard 
that someone thought her books very overrated, she wouldn’t care 
at all. But if she heard these snooks had said her eyes were too close 
together (which they are perhaps) she would be thoroughly annoyed. 

What is amusing is her loving to cut a dash—to put on a smart 
gown and go to a function, and then despising herself for it. 

I think she is fond of me in her odd reserved way . . . She came 
to stay with me one night last year and says she is coming again 
almost immediately. It seems too good to be true, and it is not easy 
for her, yet I daresay she will,1 I have lots of nice names for her. 
‘4d. for 9d.’ because she asks a lot, and gives little—in quantity at 
least. Never wants to see one more than about once a month. 


1 Ethel was disappointed. Virginia never went to stay with her again. 
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‘Frozen falcon’—someone who sat behind her at a concert said she 
looked like that—so still, so alert. 


_ . . .When she comes into a room it is as if one from another 
world entered. Her distinction? So exquisitely delicate, yet such a 
sense of strength . . . The only thing she can’t do well is . . . laugh. 
‘Le rire fidéle’ is not her line, and that’s odd for there is occasionally 
a very hilarious strain in her work, and as for her letters! Ah!! 


_. . She bulked too large in my life for sanity when I thought I 
could have an ordinary friendship with her, and hoped on. Now 
(1933) | know you can’t, and have got her just rightly placed in my 
life . . . I have learned to conquer the feeling, ‘I’ve got so little 
pudding I can’t eat it.’ 


She’s a very good starter, At the beginning of all things I was asked 
to Monk’s House (their cottage at Rodmell) for the night, but it will 
never happen again. It’s not their way, and I so utterly feel this that 
I don’t even want it to... That is the wonderful thing about her. 
You don’t think therefore she likes you less, nor ask consistency of 
her. But oh! I wish I had a car and could sometimes bear her down 
here for a night. Only I don’t think Leonard would be resigned to 
her not being there always, always . . . Besides which Virginia is 
happiest leading a daily round, common task life, and he knows it. 
(Damn them both.) 


I have masses more to say about her, and this is a miserable effort. 
But as I am now going to keep my diary as heretofore, she will come 
into it. I had to sort of get her off my chest before I could begin the 
new epoch, Only this I must say. I don’t believe anyone as big as she 
is can help wishing to get nicer to me. When we have had rows, it 
has generally been because she considered something I had said 
implied a low estimate of her—morally or somehow. | have rejoined: 
‘Has one no credit at your bank? Given what you know of my 
devotion to you, does it never occur to you, I can’t have meant it 
that way?’ Only her passion of fury—the slightly insane streak in her 
on which I am convinced her terrific gift depends—has to expend 
itself, She can be cruel then, and may say something that lashes one 
across the face, but she has to give that flick. . . Fortunately in the 
new epoch the flick no longer hurts. 
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After Virginia’s tragic death (there can be few readers of this 
biography who do not know that she committed suicide by 
throwing herself into the river at Rodmell when haunted by the 
fear that she was going mad) her sister, Vanessa Bell, wrote a 
letter to Ethel assuring her that she had made a very real and 
large difference in Virginia’s life. “She always spoke of you with 
so much affection and admiration.’ It is not easy to reconcile 
this with the far from affectionate or admiring references to 
Ethel in Virginia’s A Writer’s Diary and her letters to Lytton 
Strachey, though it is confirmed by her letters to Ethel at a later 
date. 


Today Ethel comes. On Monday I went to hear her rehearse [The 
Prison]. A vast Portland Place house with the cold wedding cake 
Adams plaster: shabby red carpets; flat surfaces washed with dull 
greens. The rehearsal was in a long room with a bow window looking 
on, in fact in, to other houses . ... a barren brick outlook . . . Ethel 
stood at the piano in the window, in her battered felt, her jersey and 
short skirt, conducting with a pencil. There was a drop at the end of 
her nose. Miss Suddaby was singing the Soul, and I observed that she 
went through precisely the same attitudes of ecstasy and inspiration 
in the room as ina hall. . . . Ethel’s pince nez rode nearer and nearer 
the tip of her nose. She sang now and then; and once, taking the bass, 
made a cat squalling sound—but everything she does with such forth- 
rightness, directness, that there is nothing ridiculous. . . . As she 
strides and turns and wheels about to us perched mute on chairs 
she thinks this is about the most important event now taking place in 


London. And perhaps it is.1 


Virginia did not spare Ethel her habitual unflattering remarks 
about people’s physical appearance. Writing ofa meeting with her 
at Miss Hudson’s house at Eastbourne, she says: “Ethel immensely 
red and stout: churning out, poor old woman, the usual inde- 
fatigable egotism about deafness and her Mass. She must have a 
scene every six months. No. But of course, to go deaf, to be 76.’ 2 

Virginia does not explain how it came about that she joined 
Ethel at Miss Hudson’s. Miss Hudson Virginia describes as a 


1A Writer's Diary, p. 168. | a Ibid., p- 255- 
If l 
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‘competent ex-Mayor of Eastbourne’, and writes satirically about 
her ménage. 


As I sat in the complete English gentleman’s home, I wondered how 
anybody could tolerate that equipage . .. There were endless clean, 
well repaired rooms.. A maid in a cap. Cakes on pagoda trays. A 
terrible array of glossy brown furniture and books—red sham leather. 
... And Miss Hudson, all brushed up with her Pekinese . . . with 
waved grey hair; and all so neat and stout; and the silver frames 
askew ; and the air of order, respectability, commonplace. ‘I’m going 
to call on the vicar’s wife.’ 1 


Ethel’s remark in her account of her friendship with Virginia 
that she does not believe anyone as big as V. is ‘can help getting 
nicer to me’ turned out to be quite true. We can tell this from 
Virginia’s letters to her, which become more affectionate with 
time. These letters, which Leonard Woolf returned to Ethel 
after Virginia’s death, I found in the collection of papers Ethel 
left me. Their dates convince me that most of them were written 
in what Ethel describes as the ‘new epoch’ in her friendship with 
Virginia, that epoch being the time when Ethel was trying to be 
content with what she could get, ‘little be it or much’. It will be 
noticed that in some of the letters (published here for the first 
time) Virginia expresses, if only playfully, some concern when 
Ethel does not write to her as often as usual. 

The first letter I quote is dated 1931, the year after the 
friendship began. 


I have read your letter twice and shall read it again. I am very glad 
that you have written with such frankness. I don’t think there is 
much for me to say but, as I suppose from your tone that you wont 
want to come here on Wednesday I just want very briefly to say that 
I think you are completely justified in your conclusion that ‘such a 
person ought not to be thus loved’, But I don’t think that I’ve ever 
made out that I possessed qualities which entitled me to your love. I 
have from the first insisted on my faults—blindness, selfishness, &c. 
So that if you have now discovered that I have not an ounce of per- 


1 A Writer’s Diary, p. 255. 
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ception, &c., it is not that I tried to delude you. And I think I’ve 
always said that you exaggerated my merits as a writer. 

But please believe that I am very glad of the frankness with which 
you have written. 

Of course I could go on to justify and excuse myself, but I don’t 
feel that there’s any good in it. 


6 June 1933 


It is far too hot to give any sensible coherent criticism of your paper ; 
so please take what follows as provisional merely—notes merely ; but 
I had better write at once after reading, or my mind will blur. 

Yes, I think its well worth saying—well worth printing. I think 
much of it very convincing, interesting, forcible. I mean by ‘much of 
it’ all the impersonal objective part. I mean the facts about education. 
I think they could not be better, more musically, more persuasively 
put. And no one I expect has any notion of them. I am sure they are 
valuable in the extreme. I hesitate to go on to criticism; because as 
you will guess what I criticize is what you say to be necessary—that 
is the autobiography. I hate it. I don’t think it adds anything to what 
you have said. I think the personal details immensely diminish the 
power of the rest. Because one feels ———but I wont go on; for Iam 
aware that I may be prejudiced. I hate any writer to talk about him- 
self; anonymity I adore. And this may be an obsession. I blush, I 
fidget, I turn hot and cold. I want to pull the curtain over this 
indecency. 

My other objection—to have done with them—is to the Unknown 
Champion and the Statistics. This is largely on esthetic grounds. | 
don’t think you realize how nauseating press cuttings are—how 
nobody can read them, served up cold; or if they do, the whole effect 
of the writing, as a rounded and designed building, is frittered away 
and teased—And those horrid little private letters—I call them 
‘horrid’ because coming in the middle of your long rolling breakers, 
for which you have such a gift, they affect me with sea sickness, And 
the dates and the facts—nobody can keep them in mind; it is like the 
chatter of the parrot house at the Zoo to me. Couldn’t you sum the 
whole thing up, first by saying ‘See the Burning of Boats’; then a 
note to the effect that you have private letters which show another 
side—if you feel that you must give details of your personal lot? I 
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know you have good reasons for feeling that you must; I repeat, my 
dislike of the personal, in argument, may be fantastic. And soberly, 
I think you weaken your case by bringing in V. W. I have ventured to 
put a couple of brackets to show how she could be omitted with 
advantage. Oh a little mutual admiration society! a nest of friends, 
people will say. Now for a few minor points that struck my critical 
ear; I do not like the title. It seems to me facetious when you mean 
to be serious. And it’s diffuse. 

Page 3 . . . angelicalness but reasonableness—a jingle to me; and a 
mouthful; why not something like ‘it is not owing to inherent 
goodness of heart, but to reason’. This is a very small point. 


Page 4. . . differently to—should be from—to my ear. This 
happens again somewhere. 
Page 7. . . I hate your (?!) No, no—Never put two different 


exclamation marks together while I am within one hundred miles. 
General criticism: Too diffuse. (On the other hand, you get a swing 
and a richness by taking your easy large stride as you do.) I think you 
want to leave out tempting digressions—Baylis for instance. And I 
think you are on thin ice when you speak of the Gang, p. 20—one 
feels you mean the word in a bad sense; and so father it on to other 
people when it’s you who call them a gang. It seems to me you must 
say straight out, this is an abominable set of humbugs, or words to 
that effect; not ‘I call them a gang because other people do’. It’s like 
ringing the bell and running away, to slip in a very damning indict- 
ment and then to gloss it over. Here I may be wrong. It’s the heat. 
But I felt this as I read. 

Well then, what it comes to is that I should like it more muscular ; 
drained of water; shorter; terser; less—well, you know what I mean 
when I talk of the eldritch shriek. Finally, I like immensely the 
imaginative and tranquil end; the suggestive end; the Pacific and the 
Hebrides. That’s what I call persuasion. In fact I think, even though 
I’m dripping with heat, that there are the bones and flesh and sinew 
of a very important statement in this; yet feel that they have not 
taken on perfect shape; bones, flesh, sinew, in one body. Yet I feel 
reluctant to make this remark, because as I say, my whole bent is 
away and away and ever so far away from Ethel Smyth, Lilian Baylis, 
Virginia Woolf. I hate personal snippets more and more. And the 
mention of ‘I’ is so potent—such a drug, such a deep violet stain— 
that one in a page is enough to colour a chapter. Enough. I will 
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send this off with the MS. now as we have to go into Lewes. But 
please take literally my caution—these are the roughest, most off- 
hand jerks; no doubt, if I read it again I shall see it in much truer 
perspective. Now I must stop. 


8 June 1933 


No, I don’t think I put my point effectively; I did not mean that I 
dislike facts and dates: What I did mean was—oh dear, how silly to 
try and explain—but my conscience is tender about writing— meant, 
give all the facts and all the dates; the more the better; but let them 
be about other people, not E. S. My own longing in reading your 
article is to escape the individual; and to be told simply, plainly, 
objectively, ‘in 1880 there was not a single woman in an orchestra ; 
there was not a single teacher to teach women harmony; the expense 
of going to Berlin was 165 pound ten; eight women were educated 
partly by 1891; in 1902 Wood took five women violinists into his 
orchestra; the number increased, and is now (here a table) . . . and 
so on, all the way through’. But to be told, ‘ My opera was not 
played because— My mass was only played once, Elgar’s 17 times’— 
to have to listen to anecdotes, hearsay verbal anecdotes about how 
some unknown Austrian said that some unnamed conductor ought to 
be very proud of E. S. makes me feel, and will I think make any 
moderately intelligent moderately sensitive man or woman feel—Oh, 
the woman’s got a grievance about herself; she’s unable to think of 
anyone else. Now I know that this is deliberate on your part therefore 
I think you should try to see how very possible it is that your policy 
is wrong. Leonard, to whom I recited passages, said exactly the same. 
I don’t believe anyone whose hands have lately been dipped in ink 
can judge this sort of thing—to give an instance: I was wound to a 
pitch of fury the other day by a reviewer’s attacks upon a friend of 
mine to do a thing ] have never yet done—to write to the papers a 
long letter. ‘Yes,’ said L. when I showed it to him, ‘but it’ll do more 
harm than good; it’s all about yourself.’ When a fortnight later in 
cold blood I read it, there was ‘I’ as large and as ugly as could be; 
thanks to God, I didn’t send it. You will say, “Oh, but I must cite 
my case because there is no other’. But my dear Ethel, your case is 
that there are a thousand others. Leave your own case out of it; 
theirs will be far far stronger. Enough. I only say this because—well, 
I didn’t write ‘A Room’ without considerable feeling even you will 
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admit; I’m not cool on the subject. And I forced myself to keep my 
own figure fictitious, legendary. If I had said, ‘Look here, I am 
uneducated because my brothers used all the family funds—which is 
the fact—‘Well,’ they’d have said, ‘she has an axe to grind’ ; and no 
one would have taken me seriously, though I agree I should have had 
many more of the wrong kind of reader, who will read you and go 
away and rejoice in the personalities, not because they are lively and 
easy reading; but because they prove once more how vain, how 
personal, so they will say, rubbing their hands with glee, women 
always are; I can hear them as I write. One thing more; and silence 
for ever; Nancy girls to me seems in bad taste. Why? I don’t know. 


Becky Falls, 
Dartmoor, 
11 & 13 May 1936 


Well Ethel, I’ve finished your book ! last night at Lyme Regis, and 
must write under difficulties, in a lodging house sitting room, to say 
I think it’s a triumph, and if I go half way down the road to im- 
mortality, it will be because my name is on your title page. 

How you do it, God knows—I mean I can’t see how it’s done—how 
face after face emerges when there is apparently so little preparation, 
no humming and hawing, all so inconsecutive and unpremeditated— 
all the roads winding this way and that, streams running, winds inter- 
secting—how then do all these people stand and live in their own 
element, with the life of their own time rushing past, as might be fish 
caught in a net of water: living, breathing, and about to shoot on— 
the whole torrent pouring past, nothing frozen and final as happens 
with the usual skilled hack? Lady P. comes out sharper and clearer 
than I thought, and shaded too; a masterpiece I think; but then so 
does the glimpse of Vernon—how you convey her in a phrase—and 
H. B.—and you yourself preside—if it wasn’t truer to say, that you 
encircle, like some rush of air and sun (for you’re very genial as well 
as searching). | 

But I’m not at all (witness this sentence) articulate, after driving 
all day and putting up at this lodging in the rain, above a torrent 
which comes down from the moors. I think it’s far the best thing 
you’ve done since the first immortal volumes (which by the way 


1 As Time Went On. Ethel dedicated it to Virginia. 
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brought me to your spiritual feet long before I set eyes on your four- 
cornered hat). It’s partly the volume and continuity, so that the whole 
seems larger and richer, even if the details aren’t more brilliant than 
they were in the other books. 

What you must do is to continue. You can’t in justice to posterity 
and the present let your great fountain bottle itself up. To tell you 
the truth I’m obsessed with the desire that you should paint me: not 
a thing I often feel—but what a revelation it would be; painful no 
doubt but like seeing the true soul, picked out from its defacing 
shell, its compressing and twisting convolutions by the silver sharp 
pen, or sword, of Ethel’s genius... V. 


4 January 1938 


Lord! What an inconsistent woman you are! There’s a letter before 
me in which you say, “Of course I don’t want you to say anything about 
my book. I’m giving it you simply because it pleases me to give it 
you’—and then when I stick to my side of the bargain you cry off. 
Never mind: I’Il accept your inconsistency, write some time, not 
this moment. 


23 April 1938 


I hope my wire conveyed, inadequately, loves and congratulations. 
And it admitted my fault—I mean, looking hastily I skipped a week— 
thought it was next Saturday. At the same time, I don’t think, con- 
sidering the very modified joy with which you received the proposal 
(see post cards), that I was wrong in assuming that you’d be glad to 
be quit of the affair: hence your ‘bitter disappointment’ surprised me. 
Still, if you are disappointed, and would like to celebrate the wrong 
day, what’s to hinder? Oh dear, how mistaken I always seem to be! 
Only your post cards were very tepid, I assure you. 

However, faults or not, here’s my health to you in ink. Surely 
sure it was with that liquid that Shakespeare wrote the Sonnets ;—ah 
but you'll say, “He had a heart’. So have I: only not liquid; compact; 
congealed; stupid; solid however. Only at this moment rather 
lacerated by Ottoline’s death: can’t help feeling a queer loveliness 
departed: and much bothered by frantic appeals from Philip, to write 
about her in The Times—How I hate that!—but must, I suppose. 

So once more, forgive: and dear Ethel continue to live and to 
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forgive another so years for the sake of your distracted Virginia who 
will certainly require your living and forgiving as long as she lives. 


11 July 1938 


I know I am unpardonable this time. I have it on my conscience like a 
grain of lead that 1 ought to have answered some definite question 
about a definite day. Only the large-hearted great-minded Ethel will 
excuse me, when I say that though we've been back a week, not a 
moment has passed without some laceration, Now it’s a young 
woman who must talk about her novel—now Freud’s son, must be 
given a meat meal; now one of the Stracheys passing through 
London—and then, oh the letters, all asking different questions, 
abusive, inquisitive, idiotic, intelligent— 3 Gs has let me in for such 
a swarm of these gentry: and I devote the time I usually read or talk 
to dealing with them. Some are heartbreaking though. But to turn 
to facts, that’s why I’ve not answered you. And now don’t know 
where you may be. About the Speech—was it a success? Is there a 
report? And the Orchestra? I never knew how many women’s 
organizations there are till this moment, how poor, how clamorous. 
But tell me about this one. We shall be here now, in this very 
divided and tumultuous way—I mean ‘seeing’ people, till the end of 
the month, So if you're up next week—but I haven’t the face to 
propose plans. Nor any hope of a quiet afternoon., Still, still... I 
don’t think I shall ever write a ‘controversial’ book again—the 
racket is too distracting. 

Still I would like to toss you a kiss over the heads of my own rain- 
beaten Mrs Simpkins. All the roses in the garden were like dim 
lamps burning under grey veils—the mist, the rain, the fog. 


27 February 1939 


No time for more. But will write a comment on your charming 
humble letter—one of the ‘Lioness took to eating bread and milk out 
of a thimble’ kind. 


24 February 1940 


I was thinking the other night that there’s never been a woman’s 
autobiography. Nothing to compare with Rousseau. Chastity and 
modesty I suppose has been the reason, Now why shouldn't you be 
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not only the first woman to write an opera, but equally the first to tell 
the truth about herself? But the great artist is the only person to tell 
the truth. I should like an analysis of your sex life as Rousseau did his. 
More introspection. More intimacy, 


22 April 1940 


I’m amused that your brother thinks my Gleichen sketch was in- 
tuitive. That is my gift—like it or lump it. No heart you say: how 
then do I transfer these images to my sensitive paper brain? Because 
I have a heart. Yes, and it’s the heart that makes the paper take, as 
they say. I beg you to consider this theory in the night watches. 

I’m reading Sydney Smith—his life—with only one wish in the 
world: that Pd married him. Isn’t it odd when the rumble tumble 
of time turns up some entirely loveable man? 


30 June 1940 


Oh you never looked back as you turned the corner of Meck. Sqre. 
the other night—so you never saw me waving. It was thus that | 
endeavoured to thank you for coming all that way in the heat, 

My gratitude, and indeed love, was lost upon your grey coat and 
straw hat. What a pity there is no wave language—for then you 
would have gone home with the sound of song in your ears. 


9 July 1940 


My hand has staggered into the last stages of illegibility; so put up, 
for old sakes’ sake, with this typed gabble. I did put off reading till 
this week-end, and now only put down flying impressions as they 
rise—I am talking about your book. And you never signed my copy— 
damn you. First: no; it’s not so brilliant as the other; because of 
course you bagged all the highlights for that; but it’s richer; more 
luminous; and to my mind more sequacious. 

2. . . . One always compares ‘I’ reading to ‘I’ writing. On the 
whole as read, Virginia comes off very badly compared with Ethel; 
can't think how Ethel ever liked me, such a new moon slip of a life, 
compared with her full orange harvest glow. 

How when she’s picked every plum off the tree, can she have 
fingered my crude little unripe apple? Those are two rapid and rather 
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devastating impressions. They’re quite genuine and I think interest- 
ing. For what impresses me in this book more than in the others, is 
your ripeness, In fact I did wish, had I had a pencil, and no scruples 
about marking margins, to mark down some of your half conscious 
wisdom. And then it pulls together, the whole drag net of your 
various trophies; oh how many people you’ve known; but that I 
always realized. What I never before did justice to was the humility, 
which I like better than the brilliancy. 

3. . . . but I wonder how it feels to do it. I mean to be so candid; 
and convinced that the public will be enthralled. I couldn’t do it; but 
then you can. How? By having some kind of settled conviction? It’s 
a curious light on your psychology; that you can confess so openly, 
what I should have hidden so carefully. And of course as I see, you’re 
absolutely right. Yes, I get a great deal more of Ethel this way than 
any other. 

4. ... ‘Mum chance’ . . . what a good word; how that expresses 
your rapid, random, but after all very carefully aimed English. Oh 
and then finally—but I’m writing against time, so this isn’t finally ; 
only a string of perfectly inconsequent exclamations—how rightly 
and soberly it closes. D’you know for the first time H. B. comes 
home to me? That end is so moving. His silence when he knew he 
had cancer. And yours too; as if the lights lowered and yet one 
saw everything. 

But one thing J must protest; it isn’t the end. Oh no. When you’ve 
got all the themes alive and combined you don’t end them here. You 
go on. There must be artistically as well as humanly another volume. 
Really I can’t argue the question; for it’s as if you had got us all 
listening ; and promised us that we shall have the final harmony. You 
can’t then stop; without breaking faith. 

Lord how I envy you, compared with my tethered and literal 
rubbish-heap grubbing in R. F., this complete and free handed and 
sweeping and profound revelation. 

Here’s lunch; and rations to weigh out. 

So I’ll send this not as a statement but only as a huddle of little 
chirps. 


24 July 1940 


. . ‘sequacious’—a word Coleridge uses. It means connected. I used 
it to indicate a quality of currency flowingness in the book, which, 
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tho’ I didn’t find it so crested and high-stomached as some of yours, 
I liked. 

I never agree one book is ‘the best’. I believe every book is only a 
fragment and one may be a brighter or a bigger fragment but to 
complete the whole one must read them all. Certainly you got things 
said in this one that you didn’t in Impressions and the other way 
about. That’s partly why I want you to continue. Because you do 
continue, being, thank God, not a finished precious vase, but a 
porous receptacle that sags slightly, swells slightly, but goes on 
soaking up the dew, the rain, and whatever else falls upon the earth. 
Isn't that the point of being Ethel Smyth? 


12 October 1940 


I’ve been gathering, partly from your handwriting, that you aren’t as 
I last saw you—a Rose in June—the day I waved my hand at your 
valiant back. Lord how I admire you! Leonard showed me a tiny 
snapshot of you in some paper; and my heart—ahhah!—the organ 
you don’t believe in—gave one of those pleasurable leaps when the 
blood fills it and a release from non-liking becomes a positive rapture. 
There she sat, with her little bow tie and her great forehead, 
challenging the world, yet divinely compassionate of its (so to speak 
my) infirmities. 

I can’t for the life of me think what I can have said in that 10 
minute note that deserved copying. I’m not outraged, I’m flattered. 
Only I wish I knew what flying bird I brought down without knowing. 
I don’t think I’ve ever taken more time than it takes to form a word 
in writing to you. A proof of our inter-communicativeness. Hasn’t 
it been a queer collocation, the two people who have nothing alike, 
except—well, I can’t go into that. I suppose I told you how I saw you 
years before I knew you?—coming bustling down the gangway at the 
Wigmore Hall, in tweeds and spats, a little cock’s feather in your 
felt, and a general look of angry energy, so that I said, “That’s Ethel 
Smyth!’—and felt, being then a mere chit, she belongs to the great 
achieved public world, where I’m a nonentity. You reminded me of 
a ptarmigan—those speckled birds with fetlocks. 

I wish I didn’t feel myself a coward. Most of my friends are as 
chirpy as crickets, working at the Treasury, sleeping in basements, 
When the bombs make our windows rattle I always jump. I don’t 
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like sitting of an evening and thinking the drone which is weaving its 
web above me is about to drop. It doesn’t upon us—only on the 
Convent at Newhaven, or some field. And I feel convinced we shall 
all survive. But that’s because I want to... 

Do I read you rightly when | apprehend that you’re beginning 
again, where you left off, your memoirs? | hope so. Then I shall have 
another thread making continuity in our present blankness. 


6 December 1940 


A rapid rash random fling, that’s what I want. Isn’t music after all a 
spirit like another? If you can write your life, you must be able to 
write your spirit. That’s what’s left out in Impressions—the music. 
As if I wrote my life and never said I can read. 


12 January 1941 


I am interested that you can’t write about - . That I understand. 
What puzzles me is how this reticence cohabits with your ability to 
talk openly and magnificently freely about—say—H. B. I couldn’t do 
one or the other. But as so much of life is sexual—or so they say—it 
rather limits autobiography if this is blacked out. 

Never mind Leonard. He is a good man; in his heart he respects 
my friends. But as for my staying with you, for some occult reason 
he cries, ‘No, no, no’. I think it’s a bad thing we are so inseparable, 
but how in this world of separation dare one break it. 

You never shared my passion for that great city. Yet it’s what, 
in some odd corner of my dreaming mind, represents Chaucer, 
Shakespeare, Dickens. It’s my only patriotism save one vision in 
Warwickshire one spring when we were driving back from Ireland, 
and I saw a stallion being led, under the may and the beeches along 
a grass ride; and I thought ‘That is England’. 





10 March 1941 


Yes, yes, yes, of course | agree with you. This refers to Mr Curry’s 
book, which I’ve just read. But then of course I’m not a politician, 
and so take one leap to the desirable lands. L.’s view would be, I 
think, that one’s got to plod along the road, indeed to make it, before 
one gets there. But Lord! what a relief to have a vision! and I’m glad 
you're beating up an audience in Woking. 
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What I really want to say though is—how damnable these separa- 
tions are! Letters, no letters; then letters again; shall I come down 
for a night? I could now, ona Wednesday—in April—go back early 
Thursday.1 


Ethel’s farewell letter to Virginia is a touching tribute to what 
their friendship had meant in her life, l 


5 February 1941 


DARLING VIRGINIA, —Pay no attention to my grumble of yester- 
day. After all, you have given, and give me the greatest joy of my 
latter end. As it said in that wonderful American poem: ‘I am 
content,’ said the soldier. Yes, by God I am, Bless you, my dearest. E. 


* This seems to have been Virginia’s last letter to Ethel. 
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The Valley of the Shadow 


(1) 
T N FEBRUARY 1942 Ethel had a serious accident. On one of the 
cote nights of that year she got out of bed to sit on the slop- 
pail she often used as a vase de nuit, and it broke under her. 
She tried to get up in vain, and lay on the wet floor all night with 
no covering but her night-gown. 


Caroline, who came to call me as usual at 7.30, helped me into bed 
and sent for the doctor. He said I had concussion, and ordered an 
ambulance to take me to a nursing-home. There I had to stay some 
weeks . . . What an awful life a nursing-home, with half-trained 
nurses, is! I was glad to get back to Coign where I had an excellent 
nurse... 

April. I still feel very shaky and think I missed a good chance of 
getting out of this world with no trouble to anyone. . . 

On Easter Monday I was ‘armed’ by Boadicea, as I call my nurse, 
to Hole ro, and sat there awhile. Since then I have felt better, but 
not really up to much. ... Whether my legs will ever be good for 
anything again, I don’t know . . . It isa miserable life . . . My nieces 
have been angelic, but of course they now insist on my having 
someone to look after me . . . The loss of my beloved solitude will 
be a dreadful trial. 


In spite of the difficulties of transit in war-time, Ethel had 
plenty of visitors after her accident. Among them was Lady 
Balfour, of whom she wrote, ‘I thought she was looking more 
frail than ever, but she said (of course) she was quite well. But 
one day while she was gardening she had an attack of violent 
pain. It was peritonitis, and she died soon after her visit to 
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me . . . Lord Balfour, I was told, had his bed (for he ‘is ill—as 
everyone is) dragged into her room, and lay there, looking at her 
until her death.’ 

That death was a sad blow to Ethel. Betty Balfour had for years 
been one of her kindest and most unselfish friends, always patient 
with her quirks, never failing to help her in any emergency. 

Ethel had to suffer many such blows in the last years of her life. 
She might have said with the Elizabethan poet: ‘All my friends 
are lapped in lead.’ What she did say was that she often felt she 
was living in a cemetery. Hard on the death of Lady Balfour 
followed that of Hilda Venn, the niece who had done all she 
could to save Ethel household worries at Coign. Hilda was the 
victim of cancer, as were two of Ethel’s sisters. 

Another loss which we think Ethel felt more deeply than any 
except the loss of Virginia was that of ‘Pan VI’, who was run over 
and killed near Woking Station. ‘It was my own fault’, Ethel writes 
in her diary. 

That is why it is worse than the other dog-tragedies of my life. The 
road was awfully dark . . . [heard a taxi coming fairly fast behind me, 
looked round and to my horror saw that Pan had crossed the road, 
and been hit by it. I rushed to him, hoping he was only stunned. He 
staggered up when I called him, whimpered, fell again, and I saw he 
was dead. He was the most beautiful of all my Pans, and getting more 
so every day. He was just 17 months old, absolutely adorable—learning 
to be the companion I wanted. 


In spite of these afflictions, and the dangerous situation created 
by the Second World War, which had less terror for Ethel than 
for many of her contemporaries, she did recover from her acci- 
dent to a certain extent. She was able to prepare an adaptation of 
The Boatswain's Mate for broadcasting, and made some broadcasts 
herself. One on her eightieth birthday showed no deterioration in 
her mental faculties. It was in this broadcast that she recom- 
mended ‘creative acceptance’ as the best attitude in old age. ‘If 
you find your former activities impossible, you must not be 
passively resigned to that, but find other activities that are 
possible.’ Elizabeth Williamson, in a letter congratulating Ethel 
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on the broadcast, said the phrase “creative acceptance’ was very 
rich in meaning. “Incidentally there is the satisfaction of knowing 
that you exemplify it in your own life.’ 

Ethel had many skirmishes with B.B.C. producers before each 
broadcast. One she describes in her diary shows that she was 
intolerant of any corrections in her scripts. "When I had finished 
testing my voice, a producer came in, leant over my shoulder and 
put a comma after the word master in my script. “What's that 
for?” I asked. “Oh only to remind you not to pause after the 
word ‘repertory’ as you did just now. It set me wondering who 
Master Pierson was.” | said that I really couldn’t have made that 
wrong pause! Repertory-Master is as much one word, so to speak, 
as Riding-Master.’ (The broadcast was about the performance of 
Der Wald in Berlin which Pierson, officially known in the Opera 
_ House as ‘Repertory Master’ was too ill to conduct.) 

Ethel ran true to form in these last years by making new friends. 
One was Sir Osbert Sitwell. He asked her to contribute her recol- 
lections of his grandmother, Lady Sitwell, whom Ethel had known 
well in her youth, to his biography. This article was the last 
Ethel wrote. 

Another new friend was Mrs Hubbard, the widow of a foreign 
correspondent of The Times. The friendship came about through 
Mrs Hubbard undertaking the translation of Impressions that 
Remained into French. ‘The translation’, Ethel writes in her 
diary, ‘seems to me quite masterly but I confess it is the trans- 
lator that chiefly draws me. She is a remarkably attractive 
woman. I deeply admire her nose! She lives at Betchworth near 
Guildford, not a long journey by car from here . . . I do hope 
she’ll like me, and that as time goes on I shall get to understand 
her English better. (She is half Belgian, half Polish.’ 

The friendship prospered, and was still warm and close when 


Ethel died. 


Who could have foreseen, in the days when Ethel’s sister Mary 
Hunter made generous contributions to the expense of Ethel’s 
musical enterprises, that a time would come when the boot 
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would be on the other foot. So extravagantly had Mrs Hunter 
lived beyond her means that in her old age she was penniless, and 
Ethel had to join other members of her family and her friends in 
raising a sum to support her. ‘She must have known’, Ethel writes 
in her diary, ‘that I hada good deal to do with this Friends’ Fund, 
but never did she say one word of gratitude. She had been the 
rich giver, I the poor recipient, for so many years that | suppose 
the idea that I was helping to finance her was more than she could 
bear.’ 

Ethel reveals in a character sketch of Mrs Hunter that she wrote 
after her death, her conviction that ‘Mary never really liked me, 
though she pretended to my friends to be devoted to me’. In the 
course of this sketch, a very brilliant one, Ethel relates that not 
long before the final crash, Mrs Hunter asked members of the 
family to come to her flat in Gloucester Square, and put tickets 
on any of her belongings they would like her to leave them. 
‘Turning to Elizabeth Williamson, she said: “Mind! I have left 
you those two globes.” As it happened, they were Elizabeth’s own 
property!’ Ethel’s intention to expand her sketch into a biography 
was never realized, but it almost amounts to one as it is, 


(2) 
ONcE ETHEL had grown accustomed to having a ‘warder’, as she 


called Miss Brook, the companion engaged to look after her, all 
was well. 


She is the greatest dear and very intelligent. Unfortunately her speech 
is rather queer, and I have difficulty in understanding her. When I say 
I haven’t heard a certain word, she says ‘I'll write it,’ but, alas! her 
writing is as ‘personal’ as her speech. She is a born worker . . . I 
should never have believed that I could enjoy having a woman in 
my sitting-room more or less all day, but so it has turned out. 


As Miss Brook had a tactful way of disappearing when Ethel 
had visitors, I never met her until I went to Coign after Ethel’s 
death. But I was told by Ethel’s brother, General Smyth, that he 

16 
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| and other members of the family were grateful to her for all she 
did for Ethel in the last two years of her life. It was an advantage 
that she was a skilled trained nurse. When Ethel’s strength began 
to fail, Miss Brook told me, she could not induce her even then to 
give up the effort to get dressed every morning and go down- 
stairs to her sitting-room, ‘I think | shall die soon, and I intend 
to die standing up.’ She stuck to this brave resolution, so 
characteristic of her, until the attack of pneumonia of which 
she died. 

My last visit to her was in 1943, the year before her death. She 
seemed fairly well then, and was in good spirits. As she was too 
deaf to hear a word I said, I wrote my remarks. I could not help 
laughing when she rebuked me for being so slow about this, and, 
snatching my pencil, wrote her replies. I kept a record of this 

| _ edd conversation, and was struck by the originality of everything 
she scribbled, when she had convinced me she could write faster 
than I could! 

‘How glad I am the war is going so finely for England. I have 
never admired the English more. Of course the God-given 
Winston is the greatest blessing to them. What health he must 
have!’ 

‘Do you know I had roo letters after the broadcast of the 
Mass!’ 

What made me sad during this last visit was the sight of Ethel’s 
deserted upright piano, her faithful servant for so many years, and 
the change in her appearance. Under the Brook régime she had 
been deprived of her tweeds, and was dressed in most unbecoming 
lady-like clothes. 

‘You will come again soon | hope,’ she said when the taxi 

| arrived to take me to Woking Station. “Of course’, I answered, 
although I was intuitively certain | should never see her again. 

| ‘And write to me. I love your letters.’ I did write. My last letter 
arrived after her death. 


1 A story told of Ethel shows that long before her last illness she had faced death 

in this spirit. Princesse de Polignac, who was present when Anna de Noailles was 
groaning in her usual way that she was going to die, says that Ethel banged on the 
table, and shouted: ‘Moi aussi je mourrai; mais pas de mon vivant!" 
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Although Ethel had reached the great age of 86, when to die is 
more natural than to live, it was hard to believe she was dead, 
hard to believe that such abundant vitality as hers had been as 
easily extinguished as a guttering candle-end, It seemed such a 
short time ago since we had seen her vigorously conducting the 
Metropolitan Police Band at the unveiling of the statue of Mrs 
Pankhurst; since, after the performance of The Wreckers at Sadler’s 
Wells, she had made a candid and amusing speech from the stage, 
telling the audience how much she had enjoyed seeing the per- 
formance she could not hear. . . Strange that she should be dead. 


Ethel was shown in many different aspects in the obituary 
notices: as a composer, a writer, a feminist, a friend, a fighter, 
and a great character, On the whole scant justice was done to her 
music. The music critic of The Times? in a thoughtful article on 
her career said that although she was primarily a musician and 
only secondarily an author, it was by her autobiographical books 
she would be remembered. ‘Her music was only a documentary 
appendix to them . . . She fought hard and incessantly for the 
right of a woman to be not a woman-composer, but just a com- 
poser, but this fighting was not conducive to the business of 
composing . . . The chief mistake of her musical career was 
that she forgot that it is a composer's business, first, last, and 
most of the time, to compose.’ Yet as has often been argued in 
this book, Ethel’s rich and varied experience of life found its 
most complete expression in her music, and it may be that her 
wish to be remembered by it will eventually be fulfilled. The 
reputation of The Wreckers, the Mass in D, and The Prison may be 
more enduring than that of Impressions that Remained, 

There were so many contradictory elements mixed up in Ethel 
Smyth that even now, at the end of a fairly comprehensive record 
of her life, I feel her to be indescribable. What I personally 
admired most in her was her courage. She feared nothing and 


1 The notice appeared in the section of The Times headed ‘Entertainments’. It was 
perhaps not altogether inappropriate that the name of Ethel Smyth should appear 
under that heading. 
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nobody. This fearlessness made her an indomitable fighter, one 
who would never accept defeat, even when the fight was going 
against her. 

Take her for all in all, she was unique; in her faults as well as 
in her great qualities and gifts. Of how few people could it be 
said with as much truth as of Ethel Smyth, that ‘we shall not look 
upon her like again’. 


| 


| 





ETHEL SMYTH, THE WRITER 


BY V. SACKVILLE-WEST 


bute a note on Ethel Smyth as a writer, though I protest 

that she would be far better qualified to do it herself, with 
her own fine judgment of what is valuable in literature and the 
unique familiarity she must by now have acquired with the over- 
crowded attics of Ethel’s mind. I imagine Christopher, like some 
enchanted child given the free run of the galleries under the roof, 
turning over the extraordinary assemblage of lumber, the accu- 
mulation of a lifetime, and a very long life at that; miscellaneous 
objects as in a theatrical storeroom, but all authentic and human, 
so touchingly human—a tyreless old bicycle wheel, which had 
once carried Ethel in company of her beloved Brewster over the 
Abruzzi; an evening shoe of turquoise-blue satin, most unsuitable, 
acquired for the Covent Garden production of The Wreckers; 
rusty golf-clubs; a wig, rather moth-eaten and certainly worn 
awry; a chamber-pot, for Ethel never shirked allusions to the 
realities of life ; an ear-trumpet ; a tweed skirt; and letters, letters, 
letters. Bundles of them. 

To say that Ethel was a prolific writer is to use a skimmed-milk 
weakness of phrase. Once turned on (and she seldom turned off) 
it was like releasing the rush and gush of a fire-hose or letting the 
marbled waters come creaming into the swimming-pool on an 
ocean-going liner. In all writers their style must be to a certain 
extent the reflection of their personality; in Ethel’s case the one 
simply could not have existed without the other. This makes it 
impossible to docket her literary output under any such neat 
convenient label as ‘good’ or ‘bad’. It would be more truthful, 


(C ea note ST JoHN honours me by a request to contri- 
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comprehensive, and quicker just to stamp “Ethel Smyth wrote 
this’ with a prepared rubber-stamp and an ink-pad. 

Her letters and her books are all the same. They are Her. She 
might concisely have entitled her successive books ME ONE, 
Mer Two, Me: THREE, and so on, even as she called her sheep- 
dogs Pan I, Pan I, Pan I, up to Pan VI. Violence, passion, 
indignation, loyalty, integrity, incorruptibility, shameless egoism, 
generosity, excitability, energy, a hundred horse-power drive— 
none of it very subtle: Ethel didn’t deal in pastel shades, she went 
for the stronger colours, the blood-red, anything deep and 
pumping out of the arteries of the heart. Thus it is impossible to 
separate Ethel the letter-writer from Ethel the autobiographer, 
essayist, fulminator, outspoken to the point of indiscretion—not 
too fine a point, either: she preferred the bludgeon to the rapier. 
. She did not ‘pink’. She hit. 


Let us look at the letters first. The books have all been printed 
and published, and are accessible; the letters we can judge only 
by the extracts Christopher St John has quoted, fortunately and 
wisely in a generous allowance. A complete collection of the 
letters might rival the Encyclopedia Britannica in bulk, for 
Christopher St John tells us that they run into thousands and 
easily into a thousand words apiece—and even into 4,000 words 
on occasion. As every journalist knows, that represents quite a 
long article. How she found the time remains a mystery, when 
you consider her other activities: her music, her books, her dashes 
backwards and forwards across Europe, her quarrels, her poli- 
tical interests involving an occasional interlude in prison, her 
love-affairs, her friendships (did she not boast of making twelve 
new intimate friends a year, apart from the old ones, all of whom 
had to be kept going?). Her friendships alone would have pro- 
vided a whole-time job for the average person. Such a life must 
have been terribly tiring, but Ethel never seemed tired, though 
her friends sometimes were. There was no trouble that she would 
not go to. J know of an instance, not recorded by Christopher 
St John, when, like the Assyrian wolf, Ethel came down on an 
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astonished friend whom she suspected of treating another friend 
badly, and spent the afternoon savaging the culprit. You may say 
that Ethel might have better employed her afternoon in musical 
composition, not dissipating her energies elsewhere; but that was 
Ethel all over: whatever she felt at the moment she went all out 
for, like a bull released into the glare of the arena, charging at any 
coloured cape she saw. 

And how angry she could get when her friends didn’t answer 
her letters in detail. Poor Virginia Woolf, endlessly patient under 
this loving persecution, had to endure long questionnaires: ‘You 
haven't answered my questions one, two, three, four—right up 
to twenty. Please reply by return of post.’ Ethel seemed to com- 
mand endless time, and to expect her friends to command equal 
leisure. Blinkered egoism could scarcely have driven at greater 
gallop along so determined a road. But although often a nuisance, 
Ethel was never a bore. 


I know it has been argued that if she had not dispersed her 
energy and her gifts, as a musician and a writer, friend and lover, 
she would have done better as the musician which, after all, was 
her first choice in life. It is not for me to pronounce on her 
musical accomplishment. I don’t know anything about that at all, 
and don’t pretend to. What I am here concerned with is Ethel as 
a writer; but somehow I cannot stick to the point of criticism 
where I ought to make a neat estimate: I come back always to 
what Ethel was as a person. And perhaps that is the only approach. 
I have to ask myself whether she had any intellectual interest 
towards life, as we understand intellectual interest today. I shall 
have to say ‘No’; perhaps with relief at being able to say ‘No’ 
for once. It is sometimes a relief to meet a primitive animal such 
as Ethel, a rogue elephant disobedient to the herd. 

All the same, this does not answer the question of how good a 
writer she was. Mrs Dale, in her essay on Ethel Smyth’s music, 
leads off with the controversial phrase: “Ethel Smyth holds a 
unique position in the annals of musical history as a composer who 
won equal fame asa writer . . . [and] has long been the subject 
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of controversy as to whether she is of greater importance to the 
musical or the literary world.’ Ethel herself remarked that she 
was ‘at odd moments a writer as well as a composer’. 


So let us now look at the books, by which as a writer she must 
eventually be judged. We shall find that they are all unadulterated 
Ethel. She mixed no water with her whisky. Neat fiery spirit for 
her. It is as well to state frankly that nearly all her books are 
marred by her obsession about the disadvantage of being a woman 
in a world largely controlled by men, what she called ‘this tire- 
some handicap’. This obsession, which at times amounted to 
persecution mania, becomes wearisome to a degree, and I think 
her present biographer will allow me to add that it was also 
unnecessary. In a most fair and balanced analysis, Christopher 
St John observes that if her sex had not been advertised by the 
label ‘a woman-composer’, to which Ethel strongly objected, 
there would probably have been less public interest in her music, 
(Even had Ethel been brought to agree with this opinion, she 
would surely have resented its premise and its implications. She 
wanted—and who shall blame her?—to be taken at her face- 
value.) 

The legend of her personality does not seem to have annoyed 
her nearly so much. With her rough sense of humour, she saw the 
irony of it: 


Because I have conducted my own operas and love sheep-dogs; be- 
cause I generally dress in tweeds, and sometimes, at winter afternoon 
concerts, have even conducted in them; because I was a militant 
suffragette and seized a chance of beating time to ‘The March of the 
Women’ from the window of my cell in Holloway Prison with a 
tooth-brush ; because I have written books, spoken speeches, broad- 
cast, and don’t always make sure that my hat is on straight; for these 
and other equally pertinent reasons, in a certain sense I am well 
known. If I buy a pair of boots in London, and not having money 
enough produce an envelope with my name, the parcel is pressed 
into my hand: “We want no reference in your case, madam!’ 
This is celebrity indeed!—or shall we say notoriety? 
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I do not quote this as a passage about Ethel’s views on her own 
celebrity or notoriety, but as an example of her free-running 
style, which is regardless of syntax. She just wants to set down 
what she needs to say, in the plainest, straightest prose, from 
which many a more self-conscious stylist might take a lesson. She 
could rough-handle the English language even as she could rough- 
handle her friends, and could coerce the language into saying what 
she wanted it to say, with no niceties or highbrow nonsense about 
the way in which it ought to be expressed. 

And so she poured them out, her books which were the record 
of her life. Look at the list of them: Impressions that Remained (2 
volumes); As Time Went On; Beecham and Pharaoh ; Streaks of Life; 
A Final Burning of Boats; Female Pipings in Eden; A Three-legged 
Tour in Greece (one of the most amusing of her books, because all 
grievances are omitted and just pure enjoyment recorded). And 
finally, Inordinate (?) A { ffection, a book about her sheep-dogs, the 
successive Pans, because those huge untidy creatures were so 
much a part of Ethel’s life that they cannot be left out of any 
estimate of her life or her writings. 


All Ethel’s books are about Ethel, from one point of Ethel’s 
view or another. One has to accept this, and why not? Strong 
personalities impose themselves, take it or leave it. Her directness 
and forthrightness, however, had their own merit. Her pen- 
portraits of her friends, for instance, have all the energy of 
Sargent’s drawing of herself, singing. With her capacity for love 
and devotion, her frankness of expression and her eye for 
physical detail, she could scarcely fail to create a portrait gallery 
of rough but speaking likenesses. She could write with tender- 
ness, too. Take her description of Lady Ponsonby: 


She was seated at her writing-table the appliances of which were as 
carefully thought out as a conjuror’s stock-in-trade, and anything 
with steel, silver or brass about it had a burnish one came to associate 
with her mental operations. But what specially struck me was the 
way her small extremely strong hands tackled ordinary little tasks, 
such as sharpening a pencil, sealing a letter, adjusting a lamp, finding 
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her place in a book—rapid, delicate, accurate movements as of a 
world in which fumbling is unknown. ... 

Let me try to describe her person. The mould of the face was 
massive, the hair wavy and grey. She always wore a cap, but in her 
dressing-room you could verify what you would have affirmed on 
oath without knowledge—that what grew beneath it was alive and 
plentiful. The whole build expressed energy and powers of endur- 
ance. Of her hands and feet she herself would have said: ‘I hope they 
are the hands and feet of a lady.’ Her eyes, greyish-blue, or rather 
bluish-grey, had a light-holding quality 1 have seen in more obviously 
striking orbs, but eyes more arresting I have never looked into; and 
when she was angry, furiously angry, they turned so coal-black that 
one member of the family would say to another when temperatures 
were rising, ‘You needn’t have black eyes about it!’ 


She could write with tenderness, but on occasion the terseness 
of her style could also serve her to a useful purpose. Once, slam- 
ming out of her sister’s house after some fierce disagreement, she 
stopped at the village post-office to send a telegram, knowing full 
well that it would be taken off the telephone by her sister’s 
majestic butler and Se on a silver salver: “Damn you Mary 
Hunter damn you damn you. 

The absence of ambiguity in this usage d I think, have 
pleased Mr Fowler. 


ETHEL SMYTH AS I KNEW HER 


BY EDWARD SACKVILLE-WESTİ 


I caNNoT remember the occasion when Ethel Smyth originally 
burst upon the inordinately nervous eyes and ears of my early 
childhood. But there must have been such an occasion, and burst 
is certainly the word. As far back as I can remember, she is inter- 
mittently there, an incongruous figure, harsh and alarming, yet 


1 From The New Statesman and Nation (20 May 1944). 
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fascinating in the elaborately dulcerous ambience of the Edwardian 
summer. ‘Don’t be put off by her clothes!’ I heard a woman 
whisper, most unnecessarily, in 1927. They were the same 
clothes (in stuff and cut, that is to say) and the same hat, as Ethel 
had sported in 1908; but in those far-off days they did perhaps 
require some explanation. Compact and stocky, with pale but 
very fine and large blue eyes, a firm mouth and aggressive chin— 
the profile at once of Wagner and of Frederick the Great—she 
did not, to say the least of it, harmonize with the huge over-filled 
drawing-rooms of her sisters and her friends, It was as if—on the 
encumbered music-stand of the satinwood piano—my mother 
had, in tidying haste, folded a page of Das Wohltemperierte Klavier 
into a valse by Rodolphe Berger. Ethel Smyth’s face would 
have been striking anywhere and at any time, but among the 
flowing silks and muslins, the tea-gowns, the net-and-whalebone- 
enclosed necks, the towering coiffures, the vast hats surmounted 
by bunches of lilac or roses, which my mother and her friends 
took for granted as simply “the fashion’, Ethel’s grey tweed suit 
and pork-pie hat of the same material, unvaried at all seasons and 
in all weathers, as if in constant preparation for an assault on the 
Matterhorn, made surprising, but at the same time (amid all that 
affectation) a touching and courageous impression. 

This was fascinating to a child; so was the voice, when Miss 
Smyth, importuned by the same child, played and sang German 
and Scottish songs, her wide eyes a-stare upon a corner of the 
ceiling (Sargent drew her to the life on one of these occasions), 
But the harsh, alarming quality which I remember even better 
from those days, emerged when Miss Smyth argued, puffing a 
cigar the while, or when she raised her voice in passionate asser- 
tion, or when she threw her knife and fork into her plate and leant 
back with folded arms, aghast at the obstinacy of the world, or— 
worst of all—when she picked me up and thumped me on the 
piano stool, saying: “Now, Eddy, play that Prelude again, without 
scrambling the difficult passage.’ 

If she frightened me in those days (and she frightened many 


people all her life) it was because she scorned to temper the 
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wind, and because I was too young to realize the value of direct- 
ness—a quality not very common in those days. I thought her 
unkind when in fact she was merely eccentric. And her eccentri- 
city consisted (as I discovered later on) in being a brilliantly in- 
telligent woman who felt violently about almost everything, and 
did not give a fig for even the more rudimentary conventions, 
What she thought, she said—with an emphasis and a lack of con- 
sideration for her surroundings which ‘might sometimes be 
tedious or embarrassing but which always commanded respect. 
People who did not know her might be taken aback by her un- 
compromising downrightness, but only the hidebound disliked 
her for it. I have always suspected that the alarm and suspicion 
with which Brahms evidently regarded the young Ethel Smyth 
was due, not to contempt for her music, but to his rigid attitude 
_ towards women (grounded no doubted on those dreadful Ham- 
burg days), according to which all women were either ladies or 
tarts. Obviously, Ethel would not fit into either of these cate- 
gories, as Brahms conceived them; and I have seen other people, 
much later on, flustered by her weird combination of dignity and 
nonchalance. Her splendid truthfulness took no account of the 
occasion; she could not be bothered with any kind of pretence. 
Whether she was discussing love (a favourite subject, about 
which she knew a great deal) or snubbing a pretentious person— 
‘I lived in Germany before you were born’, I heard her shout at 
Emil Ludwig across a luncheon table in Berlin in 1927, ‘I tell you 
Germans were much happier under their little princes than they 
are now'—or giving her reasons for disliking The Ring, her 
remarks were as memorably genuine and peculiar to herself as her 
avowed preference for Australian burgundy or the scrubby 
deserts of the Aldershot country. 

Every day in the life of so absolute an individual creates anec- 
dotes as naturally as a bird creates song. All the stories about 
Ethel Smyth are true, because no one would be bothered to 
invent where the fun was so patent. She was aware of being con- 
sidered funny, since one never thought of concealing one’s 
delighted amusement at the things she said and did; yet I never 
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once caught her playing to the gallery. I think she was even a 
little puzzled by the wild hilarity she provoked in her older 
friends: many of the funniest moments | recall now depend so 
entirely on a tone of voice or a chance gesture that they could not 
be communicated on paper at all. 

Her views on other people were always worth listening to, but 
they were often wide of the mark, because she herself was never 
an impartial observer. Either she loved or she hated; but it was 
the love that mattered most, and this is what made her adorable 
and great. And if she told you something about herself, you could 
not but believe it. One of the greatest moments of her life must 
have been that at which she decided in cold blood to throw a 
stone through a Cabinet Minister’s window in order to be 
imprisoned as a suffragette. She told me that this was the only 
cause for which she had thought it worth putting her work aside. 
That stone was a piece of herself, like everything else she uttered. 
I often questioned her about this phase of her life, which she talked 
of as freely as any other, and once asked her what she had disliked 
most about it. Without looking up from the old envelope on the 
back of which she was (as usual) scribbling something illegible, 
she replied, at the top of her voice: ‘Couldn’t get out!’ 

Her conversation is justly famous. Jt was a monologue only to 
those who were too frightened to shout her down. She took as 
good as she gave, and was far too magnanimous to bear a grudge 
even against those who disagreed with her on fundamental 
issues. Disputes with Ethel were always stormy, and they always 
ended in laughter. But, like all those whose lives are a lesson in 
the higher forms of integrity, she harboured a number of bees in 
her bonnet and could be exhausting and obstinate to the point of 
silliness where (1) her own music, (2) women’s rights, were at 
issue. It was silly of her, for instance, to make her way into the 
opera house at Leipzig after the first performance of The Wreckers 
and take away all the parts, so that the opera could not be per- 
formed again, all because certain cuts of which she did not 
approve had been made in the score. Ethel Smyth was at all times 
capable of sudden acts of downright folly: one would have loved 
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her less had she been more cautious. But her passionate unity was 
the visible sign of her unquestionable genius; she had only to see 
an empty basket, and in went all the eggs. 

The ardours and endurances of her youth, which she has re- 
counted in a book that must endure, were undoubtedly respon- 
sible for the rigidity and wilfulness which embitter some people’s 
memories of Ethel Smyth. It must not be forgotten that she had 
to break down, not simply the prejudice against professionalism 
in upper-class women, but the belief that no woman could 
possibly compose music of any value whatever. Later on, when 
both these fallacies had come to be regarded as such, she insisted 
on continuing (perhaps not unnaturally) to ascribe the general 
indifference to her music to obscurantism and the fact that the 
composer was a woman. In this she was perhaps never completely 
wrong; but most of the blame, it must now be said, attaches to 
the music itself. Ethel Smyth was, by any standard, among the 
greatest women this country has produced, but her music was less 
than herself. She possessed a finished technique, which she put at 
the service of much imagination and purely musical ingenuity. 
In many ways she united a woman’s sensibility with a man’s in- 
tellectual power, notably in her Mass, which fully deserves 
Tovey’s encomium. But she could not think on a large scale, and 
on the whole her music lacks what she herself so magnificently 
possessed—originality and fire. There is one exception, The 
Wreckers. In this very remarkable opera Ethel Smyth did succeed, 
at least partially, in overcoming the weakness of her style; but it 
was—characteristically, though she would have hated one to say 
so—-a victory of passion over intellect. For the weaknesses are all 
there: the harmony is uninteresting, the themes are just not good 
enough, the concerted writing is conventional, the orchestration 
heavy and Brahmsian; but a tremendous human passion lies at 
the source of the music, and its flame sweeps through it from 
end to end, illuminating short passages of arioso (look at Thirza’s 
monologue in Act 1) and transfiguring even the more conven- 
tional pieces of writing; so that one comes away from the opera 
feeling that one has had a great experience. 
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The Wreckers was a tour de force she could not repeat. Thirza’s 
pyre never flamed so high again. The Prison, Ethel Smyth’s last 
considerable work, contains some noble passages, but it is the 
work of an old and tired artist. There are some charming pages in 
her early operas, but it is by The Wreckers and the Mass that she is 
likely to be known to future generations. 

When the story of her human relationships comes to be written 
(and this will not be yet awhile) they will be considered, I hope 
and believe, to redound greatly to her credit. Her fearlessness, 
her magnanimity, her capacity for affection, all went beyond 
what is normal in human beings. Like the obstinacy and un- 
reasonableness, they were ona scale with the rest of her enormous 
personality. She kept it all, right up to the end. In the last years of 
her life the greatness of her spirit defied the pathos of her condi- 
tion. Ill, and so deaf that latterly even shouting was useless, she 
struggled on, refusing to give up interest in the world. Her last 
writings, if they ramble somewhat, are as pointful and entertain- 
ing as ever. Her independence was marvellous; except where her 
music was concerned she took less from her friends than they 
would willingly have given her. The opposite of a cynic, she 
knew how to get the best out of people, and made five friends for 
every one she alienated. ‘Don’t expect too much just at first,’ 
she said to me once, when I had confided to her an affair of my 
own. I have never forgotten the advice: it came from a heart that 
knew only the way of excess. 


= 3K X k 2k 


A PERSONAL RECOLLECTION 


BY KATHLEEN DALE! 


‘Such is life! . . . Well, I suppose it will do me far more 
good to walk!’ 

Dame Ethel Smyth, aged eighty-three, had already walked over 
two miles from her home, and was waiting for a bus to take her 


1 From Music and Letters (October 1944). 
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on the last stage of her journey into Woking. Too deaf to hear its 
approach, and too deeply absorbed in the time-table to notice its 
arrival, she had failed to signal the driver to stop, and the bus 
had dashed on to the town without her. Yet her eyes twinkled 
with amusement as she made this comment and strode away 
with her sheep-dog, undaunted at the prospect of another mile’s 
walk. 

That was three years ago. For a long time I had been a near 
neighbour of Dame Ethel’s and had hoped in vain to make the 
personal acquaintance of this greatest of women musicians. Now, 
at last, she had actually addressed a remark to me! Little did I 
imagine that before many months had passed I should often visit 
her at Coign; that I should entertain her to tea at my parents’ 
house on her eighty-fourth birthday, last April; that I should 
stand at her bedside the day before she died, and be the last 
- person to whom she ever spoke. Still less did I dream I should one 
day be asked to write my impressions of her. 

The many articles which have appeared in the musical and 
general press since Ethel Smyth’s death having, between them, 
covered the chief events of her life and the salient points of her 
career, it is unnecessary to refer in these pages to facts which are 
widely known. The question whether she was greater as a writer 
than as a composer is still undecided and will most likely remain 
unsettled for many years. As a musician myself, I had habitually 
thought of her as a composer, and though I greatly admired her 
wonderful literary gift, it was because she was a musician and not 
because she was a writer that I had hoped to make her acquaint- 
ance, and that I eventually succeeded in doing so. I knew this 
most lovable woman only during her last two years, when 
physical infirmities had necessitated her almost complete with- 
drawal from active life. Yet I hope, by recording some of her 
sayings during that period, to sketch a picture of her which 
could be drawn only by one who, in these latter days of travel- 
restriction and petro! shortage, had the good fortune to live 
sufficiently near to be able to visit her frequently and without 


difficulty. 
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Between the time of the encounter at the bus-stop already 
described, and that of my first visit to Coign, Dame Ethel’s health 
was progressively deteriorating. She was seldom to be seen 
walking alone, and I had few opportunities of meeting her. The 
determining factor in my acquaintance with her was, however, 
the broadcast performance of her Mass in D early in 1943. Deeply 
impressed by the strength and beauty of this remarkable work, 
which I had never heard before, and wishing somehow to express 
my admiration to the composer, I gathered a large bunch of 
golden palms and hazel catkins from a distant heath and left them 
at Coign with a note. Two days later I was thrilled to receive a 
postcard, unsigned, undated and written in a picturesque scrawl, 
but bearing the heading ‘Coign’, and reading as follows: 


Thank you so very much. I Jove to think the Mass brought me those 
palms! They speak to me of all my deafness robs me of—the great 
Church festival. Forgive a p.c. but this now nearly departed illness 
has made writing such an extraordinarily hard work to me, I can't 


think, 


It was not long before this that a companion had come to live 
permanently with Dame Ethel, and when she told me that the 
composer would like me to go and see her, I eventually sum- 
moned up courage to pay a call on her. Then began the series of 
visits which ended only on the day before her death. 

The difficulties attendant upon these visits were great. Dame 
Ethel was to all intents and purposes totally deaf, Her companion 
was blessed with a voice whose timbre could penetrate deafness, 
but I was not similarly gifted, and all my conversations with the 
composer had to be conducted by pen and paper. She scanned my 
written remarks with eyes which were still sufficiently keen to 
read without glasses, and replied in a voice that was firm and 
strong. The spoken word had always been her strong point, and 
a conyersationalist equipped only with a pen was no match for 
her! And yet, that it was possible for such laborious communica- 
tion to be carried on successfully indicates that the strength of 
Ethel smyth’s renowned magnetic personality was undiminished 

17 
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even in extreme age, since she retained the power to compel 
admiration and to win affection from a comparative stranger 
many years younger than herself. 

In writing of these visits to Dame Ethel, I intend to follow the 
instructions she herself laid down in her Impressions that Remained: 
‘the point of memoirs—so it seems to me—is to relate what 
you saw yourself, not what other people, books or subsequent 
reflections tell you’. 

I saw Dame Ethel Smyth as an aged woman, immobilized by ill- 
health and imprisoned by deafness, but utterly unconquered by 
these terrible afflictions. She possessed something of a Beethoven- 
ian majesty, both her deafness and her capacity for endurance 
conspiring to link her in spirit with the greatest of all composers. 
When she walked, she used a stick and was glad of a helping arm, 

_ but her carriage was proud and dignified. Indeed, everything con- 
nected with her bore the impress of dignity: her compact, 
solidly-built house; her simply furnished rooms; her impressive 
array of books and even her perfectly-mannered dog. There was 
nothing in her appearance to suggest a delicate old lady and 
nothing in her manner to inspire pity. She was a titan to the very 
end, making light of her infirmities, laughing at her disadvantages 
and being ever ready to make a joke against herself. She told me, 
for instance, with characteristic glee, that at one of the recent 
celebrations in honour of Sir Henry Wood someone had remarked 
that her fanfare was the best thing she had ever written! The light 
of battle gleamed in her eyes; there was laughter in her voice and 
she delighted in good-humoured teasing. Only a confused sense of 
chronology betrayed that her mind was growing old, and since 
this disability frequently led to amusing misunderstandings, she 
found it a source of entertainment rather than of embarrassment. 

Imagining that she might like to be kept in touch with con- 
temporary musical thought, I ventured to take her some books 
and journals dealing with musical subjects. It was then that I was 
disconcerted to find that the famous composer was little inter- 
ested in any music but her own, and I noticed, too, that the only 
musical books on her tightly packed shelves were some of 
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Tovey’s volumes and a life of Purcell. Indeed, her study seemed 
hardly to belong to a musician. The piano had been banished to 
another room, and a metronome was the only reminder of 
musical activity; thus cruelly had deafness cut her off from the 
practice of her art. She glanced through the books I had taken her 
and said ‘That looks too much like hard work’ and ‘I’ve been 
through all that and come out the other side’. She never started a 
conversation relating to music, but when it turned to her own 
works or to the musicians she had known personally, she would 
talk expansively. 

She told me: “Herzogenberg said I was a very good pupil for 
counterpoint; I had only one fault—I always thought I was right. 
And I said I knew I was right’, and she laughed gaily at her own 
assurance. She spoke with affection of the musical atmosphere of 
Germany, which she considered more favourable to composers 
than that of England, where, she thought, musicians lacked en- 
couragement and were regarded with suspicion. Hoping to hear 
her speak of Brahms, I offered to lend her the small book written 
by his pupil, Gustav Jenner. She accepted it with eagerness, 
immediately jumping to the conclusion that I must have been a 
pupil of Brahms! ‘May I ask what you paid him?’ she asked; 
and when I explained that at the time of Brahms’s death I was 
hardly two years old, she lost all interest in the matter and only 
remarked, ‘I never really cared for Brahms’. 

But if it was difficult to find the way to Dame Ethel’s heart 
through discussions on music and books, it was easier by another, 
less intellectual method. I discovered her delight in flowers and 
fruit and took these to her whenever possible. On one occasion, 
when I did not hand them to her personally, I was rewarded with 
the following characteristic letter, dated 24 August 1943: 


Dear Mrs Date,—If I had the effrontery to wait a week before 
writing to thank you for the only pleasure kind people can make me, 
I could dedicate to you the one extravagance I must indulge in—a 
sheet of good note-paper I find I really must dedicate to people who 
guess what pleasure they give me by sending good eatables! For who 
deserve anything one can possibly offer them in return as do these? 
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Thank you a thousand times and forgive one result of a long and very 
| dull illness—perpetual scratching out of not-wanted syllables and 
words!! It (fruit) and occasional sweets are literally the only bright 
moments in the day. Wishing you have plenty, 
| Yours gratefully, 
| ETHEL SMYTH. 


Needless to say, I doubled my efforts to supply her with any 
available ‘good eatables’, especially the big rosy apples which she 
received with child- a pleasure. 

The only times when she used to speak sadly were ae she 
| mentioned several beloved friends who had died in recent years. 
l ‘I always made the mistake of being far too much interested in 
| people. It’s my own fault that I’m lonely’; and ‘If only, when we 
| | reach a certain age, an invisible dagger would strike us down!’ 

‘Nevertheless, she was still looking forward to performances of 
| her compositions, and was attending to correspondence in con- 
nection with them even during her last weeks. 

Since Dame Ethel’s death members of her circle of friends have 
| written of the unforgettable impression made upon them long 
| | ago by her singing of her own setting of Ronsard’s poem: ‘Quand 
a | vous serez bien vieille, au soir, à la chandelle, assise auprès du feu.’ 
| The aged composer, one of the most vivid personalities of her 
| | time, and once the central figure of an admiring throng, spent 
| her own last days sitting quietly at her fireside, alone with her 
| memories. Yet, to the end, she retained her perennial zest for 
| life and died undefeated by the host of sufferings which had 


crowded in upon her closing years. 
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APPENDIX A 


LETTERS TO ETHEL SMYTH 


(1) Sir Arthur Sullivan (21) Bernard Shaw 
(2) John Sargent (22) Sir Thomas Beecham 
(3) Arthur Symons (23) J. M. Keynes 
(4) Violet Gordon Woodhouse (24) Hilaire Belloc 
(5-15) Maurice Baring (25) Sir Edward Marsh 
(16) Lady Desborough (26) Lady Kenmare 
(17) Sir George Henschel (27) Bruno Walter 
(28) Arnold Bennett (28) Lady Diana Cooper 
(19) Arthur Benson (29) Stanford Robinson 


(20) Lady Astor 


(1) 
From Sir ARTHUR SULLIVAN 


1 Queen’s Mansions, 
Victoria Street, S.W. 


27 September 1901 


Drar Miss SMYTH, —No—I do not misunderstand you, nor think you 
spoke foolishly. If you do not appreciate what you have done well, and 
know that it is good, you cannot properly criticize your weak points. 
You must give me a few days before I look carefully at your Mass, as I 
am going out of town on Tuesday until Friday. I am at a standstill about 
Fern Hill. I don’t know Mr Randall—his name, address, nor anything 
that is his. And I don’t like to ask Mr Burnett to assist me in turning 
himself out of his house. I am also shy of writing to Mrs Hippisley, who 
although she is your sister, may not regard me with the same lenient 
indulgence. I must wait till you come back, unless you would ask Mrs 
Hippisley to go and beard the Randall in his den. This is my 23rd letter 
—my secretary (with an ‘e’) is away, so I will finish. 


Ever yours sincerely, 
ARTHUR SULLIVAN, 
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From JOHN SARGENT 


(About Der Wald in Berlin) 


Naples 
4 November 1902 


My bear Miss SMytH,—I have heard such good news about you and 
Berlin that I must just write you a line to tell you that I am frightfully 
pleased. You have come up again so quickly after what seemed like a 

_ break-down blow that I distinctly see the addled Dresdener flat on his 
nose and you not hit. Der Wald scores most tremendously for this brisk 
adventure. 

This business being settled I wonder whether you will have come 
south, and whether there is any chance of seeing you in Rome. I am 
going there tomorrow for a few days on my way back. But I dare say it 
is early in the year to find any friends there: | shall try for Brewsters 
and Mrs Crawshay, and you through them on the chance. 


With best congratulations, 
Yours sincerely, 
JOHN S. SARGENT. 


(3) 


From ARTHUR SYMONS 


ro Clifton Hill, 
St John’s Wood, N.W. 


18 December 1907 


Drar Miss SMYTH, —What a psychologist you are! How do you 
manage to find out things at a glance? 

Your songs I liked even better on hearing them again. They are very 
difficult to characterize. Sargent made a comparison with Berlioz the 
other night, which had something in it. 

By the way I greatly enjoyed hearing him talk at the supper table. 
His attempt to render with one fierce pushing forefinger on the table- 
cloth a sensation of light and shadow in a poem of Leconte de Lisle 
revealed something of him suddenly to me—an ardour in the smallest 
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things. Anything I can do for the Concert Club I gladly will.. It is not 
always easy, as I write only one article a fortnight, and generally on a 
fixed subject which admits of no reference to anything else. But some- 
times there is a chance. I haven’t heard any modern English music, from 
any of the younger men, that seems to be of the least use. But some 
songs Verlaine, &c. (for piano and viola), and some pieces for oboe, 
viola, and piano, by an American called Loeffler, seemed, though 
rather influenced by Debussy, to have some real, uncommon quality of 
their own. They are published by Schirmer of New York. 

I have taken a great fancy to Chausson since I heard his quartet and 
songs and piano-pieces at the recent French concerts. And his Quelques 
Danses, for the piano, which I have just bought, have some lovely 
sarabandes and pavanes. 

Very truly yours, 
ARTHUR SYMONS. 


(4) 


From VIOLET GORDON WoopHOUSE 
29 November 1913 


DARLING ETHEL, —Your book [Impressions that Remained] is quite en- 
thralling and entrancing. Your wonderful critical sense. I can only say 
that, as more than half of people’s depths are unseen like the ice-bergs, 
and not to be expressed or revealed by any words, I can but dimly 
apprehend, but I do, I do, what you are. 

Va 


(5) 


From Maurice BARING 
20 September 1916 


Dst. E.,—My letter came to an abrupt end before I had even 
answered yours because the post was going. So La Séance continues if 
you have the patience to read. 

Leave me as many books as you can in your Will. They would all be 
precious. I have no Will because I have practically no property. I made 
my will in fact once—and sent you pictures—photographs of Titians 
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and Giorgiones—and you put them in the attic! So it wasn’t much use! 
Be sure and write to me about Aunt M’aimée [Lady Ponsonby] won’t 
you. I don’t think I shall hear from anyone else, certainly from no one 
near, 

Ethel Iam mortally tired—Tired morally not physically. I have with 
the exception of you practically nobody | write to, to whom I would 
ever think of saying the things I felt. 

Not that there aren’t such people—but those who would understand 
have all been stricken and one can’t add to their burden by casting one’s 
dead leaves at them. Even the weight of a leaf would make a difference. 

I wdn’t be anywhere else of course for anything, nor be doing any- 
thing else because although what I do is infinitesimal and utterly insignifi- 
cant, I am conceited enough to believe that I can fill that particular hole 
—as well as anyone else. 

But life is a strain now, isn’t it? Scaffolding falls about one daily. One’s 
old friends, one’s new friends are killed or disappear like flies. The floor 
of life seems to have gone and one seems to live in a permanent eclipse 
and a seasonless world. A world with no summer or winter, only a long 
grey neutral tinted rainy chill Limbo. Raymond Asquith is the latest. | 
was certain he would be killed. I dined with him the night before he 
went back to his regiment, after a spell at G.H.Q. and I felt I should 
never see him again. I think he deserved his glorious fate and deserved it 
doubly or trebly, from not being a soldier and from having so much to 
give. One can’t say more. Just fancy! He might have been a successful 
politician! No, he would never have been that. He had no ambition on 
those lines—He was the wittiest man I have ever known, his wit was 
like a shining icicle. And it was the wit that receives as well as gives. 

Bless you Ethel and I wish you all the luck in the world. 


Yours, 
MAURICE. 


(6) 
From Maurice BARING 


27 September 1916 
Dsr. E.,—First about the letters. Yes, you always told me you would 
show them to me sometime. Let me have yours too. I don’t know if you 
know it but you are one of the best letter writers in the world. 
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Supposing you were to die before me. Would you leave me those 
letters in my control? Would you like them to be published or some of 
them or what | thought fit? I feel H. B.’s letters ought to be published. 
They would be a revelation. I also feel if Christopher had a voice in the 
matter he would forbid it—but that I suppose he ought to do? What 
are your wishes? What do you want? I don’t know why you should have 
any pudeur with regard to showing me things? It is as you say probably 
my fault. I have no feeling of pudeur about it but sometimes Ethel I am 
shy about things, and this raises a temporary barrier and prevents me 
from discussing things I want to discuss or prevents other people 
discussing the things they want to discuss with me. This only happens 
on rare occasions by chance—and can really always be got over. 


Yours, 


M. 


(7) 


From Maurice BARING 


Head Quarters, 
Royal Flying Corps, 
B.E.F., France. 
8 October 1916 


Dearest E,,—I hope this will reach you before you start. As today 
is the 8th it has a whole week to do so. I am so glad you saw Aunt 
M’aimée, and gave her a message from me. 

I have just seen in The Times that Mrs Cornish’s second boy, Gerald, 
was killed the other day. He was a very lovable person and I admired 
him immensely. Once he went to a meeting which was strongly anti- 


sulfragist .. . 1 don’t know what the meeting was about . . . but he 
knew its temper and he yelled “Votes for Women!’ at the top of his 
voice . . . (He was a deeply convinced suffragist) and he was hurled 


out and very badly hurt. He knew this was going to happen and was 
quite white before. I think this is one of the bravest things ever done. 

I don’t know what the people in Berlin say, but the German soldiers 
taken on this front say that the fighting at Verdun was child’s play to 
this and they say so in their documents, their letters and their diaries 
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of which we have captured and keep on capturing a mass. I trust they 
will go on building submarines and Zeppelins. It is the best thing that 
could happen for us. The defence against these instruments becomes 
better every day and wastage in the highly trained crews necessary for 
them to be of any use daily becomes a more serious question for them. 

One very good sign is the frequency of crass lies in their communiqués 
lately. I translate the German wireless every day and have done so for 
the last year. It is highly instructive. Fearfully well done but far from 
‘objective’ unless by objective one means skilful deceit and a careful 
selection of food for neutrals. They announce great attacks which we 
have never made. And they talk of their own counter-attacks when they 
fail as attacks made by us or by the French. 

I never really enjoyed mundanities for themselves but I am grateful 
to them as also to Diplomacy, which I loathed, for having given me the 
opportunity of making three or four great friends . . . Lady Desborough 
for instance and in Diplomacy the Bencks and the Pasolinis. I admire 
Lady D.’s point of view for her. It is part of her splendid efficiency and 
optimism. She wrote to me once a few months ago, “I was always such 
a brazen optimist’, and that is one of the saddest sentences I have ever 
seen written. The boys hadn’t this point of view at all except in so far 
as joie de vivre was concerned, They hated social things as such. They 
liked romping about with their contemporaries. I don’t think either of 
them had a grain of ambition except for abstract things. 

Julian at one time crusaded violently against all social customs and 
conventions and they both used to walk about London in tennis shoes 
and hatless to show they didn’t care. Then they became more philo- 
sophical and Julian found enjoyment in his regiment and Billy in his 
Paris work. 

Julian had great artistic talent. I mean talent for drawing. 

I shall never forget his gentleness when I was in extreme pain. 

The third boy, Ivo, who is now I think at Sandhurst is adorable. The 
ructions which Julian alludes to and of which he said he wouldn’t have 
foregone one of them were generally about these kind of things. I mean 
ambition, convention, etc. Lady D.’s point of view (an eminently sane 
one) being ‘Ne savez vous pas qu’il faut s'habiller comme tout le monde et 
peindre comme personne.’ 

If a miracle happens I may come to Paris. One never knows. T. has 
to go to Paris sometimes. I believe he has got some French blood in 
him as well as Jack Sheppard’s. He wanted to read something I had 
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written so I got the chapter on Peter the Great torn out of my Russian 
book and bound separately for him. I don’t know whether he will read 
it. But in re-reading it myself I was struck by the fact of how extra- 
ordinarily like him it was down to details . . . the love of craft, the 
knowledge of how things are done, the here and now. His favourite 
phrase is “What’s wrong about today?’ He not only tells people to do 
things but sees that they are done. Yesterday he asked whether three 
engines had been sent to England, the answer was that they were going 
by the quickest possible route unless someone took them by hand and 
delivered them in person to the War Office. He said, ‘Yes, let someone 
take them by hand and start now’. And this was done. 
Bon voyage and the very best of luck. 


Yours, 
M. 


(8) 
From MAURICE BARING 


Brooks’s Club, 
S.W.1. 


16, October 1919 


BELOVED E. ,—It has always struck me, and did strike me before I was 
a Catholic that the ideas non-Catholics have about the relations of 
Catholics to the priesthood are fantastic. 
When I was twenty I remember hearing a conversion (that of a young 
man I knew) discussed at a dinner. 
. The following conversation took place: 





A.: ‘Young has become a Roman Catholic.’ 
B.: ‘What made him do that?’ 

A.: ‘Got hold of by the priests.’ 

B, (satisfied): ‘Of course.’ 


Now I knew that this man had never seen a priest. (He was at Eton 
and Cambridge with me.) 

I’should have thought you, knowing the Empress, would have 
realized that the most truly devout Catholics are those who use priests 
‘ almost exclusively sacramentally and not personally, 
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Laura: says her mother-in-law, now a nun, never had personal 
relations with any priest. She didn’t see anything of them out of office 
hours, so to speak! 

It was not until I became convinced I had inside me an immortal 
thing in touch with an Eternal Spirit that I felt there was no other 
course open to me than to become a Catholic. It took me 9 years to 
reach that conviction, or rather the conviction came in a flash, but | 
was 9 years without it. 

That in brief is the history of my religious experience! 

I don’t know why I burden you with it. Yes, I do. It is because I am 
very, very fond of you. 

I can only add that I have never regretted becoming a Catholic. Life 
which is almost intolerable as it is would be quite intolerable without 
this belief, which is to me no narcotic, but food and drink. No doubt 
hundreds of people misuse priests, but theologically the priest is only 
_an instrument. When you confess to a priest, it is to God not to him, 

In practice confession is like taking a tonic! You feel very well after it 
but every time it is disagreeable in the taking. 

God bless you, dearest Ethel, 


Yours, 


M.B, 


(9) 


From MAURICE BARING 


Beaufort Castle, 
Beauly, Scotland. 


29 March 1921 


BELOVED ETHEL,—Last night we read out the chapter called ‘Two 
Portraits’ from your book [Streaks of Life] and I cannot tell you how 
much we all of us enjoyed it. It struck us all that there must be many 
more streaks in your life which you could recall and record. We beg 
you to do so. 

I think the Stormy Winter chapter was better in its shorter form, 
not because the extra matter does not interest me (it interested me 
enormously) but because it tends, I think, to grow out of and beyond 
the limits of the subject. For instance, I think the disquisitions on 
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Donna Laura are not too long in themselves but too long in that chapter. 
They really belong to a chapter on Rome. 

That chapter is about Berlin, the Emperor and Der Wald, and Donna 
Laura only belongs to the fringe of it: whereas in a Rome chapter she 
ought to be the central figure. For this reason I thought the chapter as 
it appeared in the Mercury gave one more the impression of an artistic 
whole than it does in its present form. We liked the chapter on Ford 
and Mrs Faulkner best of all. I think it is the best written as well. 

I think some of the writing in it is peculiarly beautiful, and all of it 
rippling with life. 

Do write some more chapters. 

Write them even if you don’t publish them: that is to say if you find 
you would rather not publish them when they are written. 


M. 


(10) 
From MauricrE BARING 


2 September 1922 


BELOVED E.,—I have just received the second of your postcards. | 
didn’t write before because I never can write into space. You gave no 
address. 

Now that I know that you are coming home I write gladly to Coign. 
Curiously enough, at least not at all curiously, I have for the last few 
days been living in close communion with you, for I have been reading 
again Impressions that Remained. 

One of the greatest, the supreme pleasures in life is, I think, to take 
up a book, saying to oneself, it is no use reading that now as I know and 
remember it too well, and then beginning it to find you have forgotten 
so much of it that the second or third reading is better than the first. 
I think I have read your book three times. This is the fourth time, and 
I hear all sorts of things that had escaped me. The whole of it is to me 
absolutely new and fresh. 

It made me realize too the reason of the point you mention—why I 
left my mother out of my history. 

As I read the description you give of your mother I realized that I 
could not write down and make such a portrait, not even say to save 


your life. 
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Yes, my father was just as near, but I was older when he died and you 
were older when your mother died. You knew her as a grown-up 
person, and I never knew my mother except as a schoolboy . . . 

I could tell stories about her, but I couldn’t possibly say she was such 
and such a person, her mind was like this or that, J don’t see her from the 
outside at all. 

Even if I could have done it, I don’t know that I should have. The 
reason is that my love for her was so great, so immense, so whole- 
hearted and fundamental that I couldn’t make something out of it for 
the public eye. 

I remember Mme de Béarn saying to me one day in Paris: ‘Vétre mére 
était très intelligente n’est-ce-pas?? and I said: ‘Je crois que oui,’ but | 
realized then that I did not, could not see her from the outside. I think 
the reason must be that we were too close together ?—there was too 
much of the same past in our compositions. It is like Napoleon and 
ambition. He said: ‘I have no ambition,’ and then ‘Se reprenant avec sa 
lucidité ordinaire,’ added: ‘Or at least if I have any it is so much the 
blood in my veins and the bones in my body that I don’t notice it.’ 

. . . Mrs Cornish died at the beginning of August. She had a short 
illness (heart), it only lasted about a fortnight. During the first week 
of it, she continued to be passionately interested in life, and re-read 
Middlemarch. But when she realized she was dying she became still more 
passionately absorbed ‘in what is beyond life. A happy life shot with 
sorrows and tragedies, but rich in ‘vast consolations’. (I have poured 
into thee vast consolations. Thomas à Kempis.) 

Bless you, 
M. B. 


(11) 
From Maurice BARING 
(After the death of Madame Bulteau, ‘Toche’) 


4 Bennet Street, 
St James’s, S.W. 


10 November 1922 
BeLovep E,,—I was interrupted last night just as I was finishing my 


letter to you. I have just written to A. and sent him the Sarah MSS, which 
I had had copied and sent to Sarah telling her who had written it, etc., 
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but she hasn’t answered. I have no longer any wish ever to go to Paris. 
Paris for me in all these latter years meant Mme B. and no one else. 

I found this sentence in a book about O. Henry yesterday. He said to 
a friend—‘Sometimes things look so black to me I don’t see much use 
in anything. I can’t bet on myself.’ Mme B. made one bet on oneself—It 
is a cruel unique loss. 


Bless you, 
Yours, M. 


(12) 
From Maurice BARING 


Lime Kilm, 


Claydon, Suffolk. 
24 August 1923 


Dsr. E.,—Your visit was such a joy such an illumination and such an 
intoxicating treat to everyone. I am rather glad the sham fight happened 
for it gives me the opportunity of saying now that I think dearest Ethel 
you were quite right, that I have been—unmeaningly it is true—very 
stupid and bad about helping you to turn corners and that I have lost 
sight of your special difficulties in thinking of the general difficulties 
that all artists have to face. But I do know that it would be difficult to 
overrate your special difficulties and I agree with Rutland Boughton who 
said to me the other day that you have only got so much production of 
your work and such recognition as you have fought for . . . he meant that 
you still had to fight for every morsel and inch of it. 

I am still very much ashamed of myself for having been even in a sham 
fight so tiresome and stupid or rather irréfiéchi. I sometimes think I 
ought not to be allowed out and that I am not fit for human society ; this 
is partly a reaction from great patience and self control which has to be 
exercised in the way I do my work (if it is done at all) in public and as it 
were subject to constant interruption. I have written 500 typewritten 
pages since last Christmas and hardly ever had a quiet uninterrupted 
hour to do it in. However that may be you know, Dst., that I have never 
meant amiss to you, or to your work. And it’s mee only the work 
itself that I admire, but the way you have fought to get a hearing and 


‘the superb pluck you have shown in difficulty, disappointment, and 
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catastrophe and opposition. I do know it; but Iam bad at expressing 
things although I know this is no excuse. 

But you will write it down on the first page of your pocket book, as 
Johnson told Boswell to do, and never doubt it again. 


Bless you, 
Yours, M. 


(13) 
From Maurice BARING 


3 Gray’s Inn Square, 
W: Cii. 


22 November 1923 


BELOVED E,,—Nathalie [Countess Benckendorff | was at the concert 
too with Cecilia Fisher, Mrs Cornish’s daughter. They were incensed at 
the singing which they thought monstrously inadequate. Nathalie said 
a nice thing about Fleury, that he comes in so exactly right, unobstru- 
sively, that you don’t notice that he hasn’t been there all the time. In all 
the range of music I know nothing more beautiful than the unexpected 
expectedness of the phrase: ‘Tu es lasse et ta danse m'attend.’ It has the 
unexpectedness of the return of a friend who is far away, suddenly 
opening the door and walking in, and although no one was so little 
expected nothing seems more natural . . . nobody was more expected, 
When Duse acted The Lady from the Sea and the sailor who has haunted 
her life with a shadow of terror and who she believes to be at the end of 
the world actually arrives, and is there, she said, ‘Ecco ti!’ with a voice 
and accent that conveyed that in spite of a lifelong fear she had been 
expecting him, and that his impossible unexpectedarrival was really quite 
natural, what she had been in reality expecting every moment of her life. 

Another of the great sharp stabs of beauty is to my mind, “Arme 
plutôt Pamour . . .’ 

I have been collecting some old essays for a book, things written 24. 
years ago and I am struck by the small change one finds in certain things ; 
also by the fact that when owing to inexperience in the handli ng oftools 
one can’t say what one wants to say one says too much. . . one over- 
shoots the mark one can’t hit. 

Yours, M. B. 
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From Maurice BARING 


3 Gray’s Inn Square, 
WiC. 


6 October 1925 


Dearest,—I don’t know what to say to you for your letter. I feel 
what you told me one day you felt when you took me to the rehearsal 
of the second act of The Wreckers at the Queen’s Hall and when I told 
you what I felt about the music you turned round and said to me, ‘If you 
feel that, that is enough for me’. 

It makes everything worthwhile . . . to get a letter like thatImean.. . 

If you knew the dust and ashes feeling I had about it after reading the 
proofs through three times . . . It seemed to me so dead and lifeless 
. . . Lcould hardly go on. 

It isn’t published till Thursday so I don’t know what other people 
think, Countess Benck. will be glad to hear that you feel like that about 
it. I think she hardly dares think it is good. 

You see, Ethel, appreciation such as yours is, as Laura once said after 
she had heard you admiring something, is of quite a different calibre 
from other people’s. It is the only kind of praise one cares for. It is that 
which enables one to work: it is the absence of that that makes work 
impossible. The feeling one is speaking to a tone-deaf audience. 


Yours, M. 


(15) 
From Maurice BARING 

Beaufort Castle, 

Beauly, Inverness-shire. 
10 January 1944 
Dearest ETHEL,—I think you must have been very sad about the 
death of Madame de Polignac. She is a great loss, and I thought her the 
wittiest woman in Europe. Yesterday I listened-in to the wireless and 
heard your lovely mixture of two French tunes. I énjoyed it immensely. 
All love, 
Yours, 
MAURICE. 
18 
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Ii (16) 
| 
| From Lapy DESBOROUGH 


(On the anniversary of Julian Grenfell’s death) 





| | Hindhead, 
Surrey. 


23 May 1917 


My very DEAR Eruet,—yYour perfect letter reached me here last 
night; Iam on this lovely hill-top alone just for four days—Julian’s days, 
W and it is hard to tell you how glad I was to hear from you. I have thought 
of you so often in these long months, always with help and consolation— 
in a way quite independent of methods like writing letters—and yet it 
[ was a joy to get the written word from you last night only I cannot bear 
to think you have been ill—what a traitor one’s body can be—but I 
know you will have victory and triumph. How beautiful those words 
are in the Christening Service. Your courage is like a torch whenever 
| | one thinks of you, it often and often helps me—life must be lifted to 
1) ecstasy in one form or another—we both liked Sarojini Naidu’s cry 
| | ` (in anguish), ‘Is it worth while to be anything but radiantly glad?’ And 
| every vision can be treasured, everything we have ever seen is true, 
| none of the visions are mere dreams, the struggle is to hold them 
always. Away—alone—in beauty—they come so blessedly near—and 
yet part of the battle is to get back into real touch with the real world, 
even if with bleeding bodies and drained hearts. I know you believe 
| that too—that in some form or other the reconstruction of life here 
must be encompassed—Montaigne’s fine saying that we must live among 
the living—and being defeated often doesn't matter, and mortal fatigue 
| doesn’t matter, as long as the effort goes on and on with no surrender. 
I’m just thinking aloud to you, with no relevance. This is the day (of 
the week) that Julian went away from this world—with that strange 
| smile of rapture in his eyes. Last night I went down into the valleys, | 
into a little beech-wood, most marvellously lit in the last of the sun- | 
light. I read your letter again there—and sent you my love and faith and 
thankfulness. 


Iig Your friend, 


ETTIE, 
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(17) 
From Str GEORGE HENSCHEL 


(After reading Impressions that Remained) 


17 November 1919 


My DEAR ETHEL,—I really can’t wait until I have read the second 
volume (the first just finished) before telling you what wholly delightful 
reading your book is. Not only is it a wonderfully true portrait of a rare 
personality, but also an equally faithful, highly intellectual and humorous 
record of a most interesting phase of life both in England and Germany 
during the second half of the last century, I predict the book will become 
a classic and be read by generations to come. 

Your mentioning “La Priére d’une Vierge’ revived memories of my own 
youth, for I played that identical piece when I was nine, and never have 
thought of it since. | remember how proud I was of playing something 
with five flats and a semiquaver accompaniment! 

Another thing struck me as a most interesting coincidence. On p. 165 
you say: ‘At Leipzig in those days one went simply to hear the music.’ 
On 28 October last I had to deliver a lecture on Interpretation before 
the Society of Organists in Glasgow. Among other things I said: ‘When 
I was young, people must have been more unsophisticated. If there was a 
Beethoven in the programme of a concert, people went because they 
wanted to hear the Symphony not the conductor’s interpretation of it. 
Conductors were then stationary; the fashion of prima donna conduc- 
tors travelling from place to place, each trying to outdo his rival in so- 
called originality had not come into being, and there was little oppor- 
tunity for comparison.’ 

Thank you, dear Ethel, for saying such nice things about me. Please 
do come and see us soon. Drop in to luncheon or tea, and let us live 
through some of the tempi passati once more. 


Your affectionate old friend, 


GEORGE HENSCHEL. 
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From ARNOLD BENNETT 
(After reading Streaks of Life) 


12b George Street, 
Hanover Square, W.1. 
30 March 1921 


Drar DR ETHEL SmytH,—Pardon my forwardness, but I must tell 
you I think that ‘Streaks’ is another what-I-call-a-book. In fact I should 
say it is better than ‘Impressions’. You imply that the absence of shyness 
is a symptom of conceit. My experience is that shyness is a symptom of 
conceit. (Naturally, since it springs from the illusion that anybody’s 
attention is monopolized by oneself!) I think that the great majority of 
shy people whom I have known ultimately proved to be conceited. 

I do not like you using ‘phenomenal’ in the sense of ‘exceedingly 
extraordinary’. Such is not its meaning, and the misuse of it comes all 
the worse from one who has the sense and the presence of mind to 
follow ‘none’ with a singular verb: which few even highly experienced 
writers do. 

But what really does annoy me is the note to the effect that your 
thanks are due to certain editors for permission to reprint. Nothing of 
the kind! You sold the serial rights of your stuff to these august beings 
(or at any rate you ought to have done), and they have no control 
whatever over the volume rights or any other portion of the copyright. 

Still, in spite of these terrible blemishes I love your book and am 
looking forward to seeing you with or without your inamorato Maurice. 
My wife is at present away. 


Yours sincerely, 
ARNOLD BENNETT. 


(19) 
From ARTHUR BENSON 


Magdalene College, 
Cambridge. 


8 August 1923 


Dear Dame ErHet,—I have just been reading Streaks of Life with 
enormous pleasure. May I say that I think you a quite incomparable 
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narrator? You see everything and can tell it—there are other people 
who can do that—but then you create your own situation, you put 
people through their best paces, not for the dramatic effect, but for the 
fun of it. I hope you will do more of this—so many pen-portraits are 
lifeless, because the painter can’t galvanize the sitter. 

I suppose you are working hard at music—I haven’t come in the way 
of hearing about you for some time. Ned and I have taken a lease of 
Lamb House at Rye, where Henry James lived—a delightful house in 
the middle of the town, but with a big garden. We have a sub-tenant 
for the two summer months, when Rye is detestable, which is con- 
venient. Ned has become rheumatic, and can’t either golf or skate— 
but he flourishes, and spends a lot of the summer in Norfolk spying 
after strange birds, and produces books with incredible regularity. 


Ever sincerely yours, 


ARTHUR BENSON. 


P.S.—I have just heard from Maurice Baring who says that he went 
to Buckingham Palace G.P. to see you, but could not find you. 


(20) 
From LAapy ASTOR 


Cliveden, 
Bucks. 


10 August 1928 


My DEAR Dame Eruet,—Regarding the memorial to Mrs Pankhurst I 
think the project of having a statue erected quite impracticable. In the 
first place because, as the controversy over Lord Haig’s statue shows, it 
would be impossible to get an adequate site. Whoever told you such a 
thing was possible was misinformed, In the second place, everyone is so 
particularly hard up just now, and there are so many public claims of 
every kind that I do not believe that we could raise the required sum, 
which I suppose could be in the neighbourhood of £1,500 to £2,000. 
Also to be quite frank, I do not think from my personal knowledge of 
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Mrs Pankhurst that she would have approved of such a memorial. She 
would have realized that she was not statuesque.1 


(21) 
From BERNARD SHAW 


(In reply to a letter from Ethel Smyth asking him to subscribe to a fund being 
raised for a special performance of her Mass) 


4 Whitehall Court, 
London, S.W.1. 


1 December 1928 


My pear Erner Smytu,—If there is a principle to which I have clung 
as the first article of artistic virtue it is that we should never pay: for the 
performance of our own works, even if we were never to see a page of 
_them in print or hear a bar of them in the concert room. 

When you asked me for £600 to pay people to perform a work of 
yours which had been both published and performed, the occasion was 
one, not for a letter, but for a sermon which I hadn’t time to write. 
Besides, I calculated that if I waited either you would get the money 
from somebody else or the project would evaporate as 99 out of every 
roo such projects evaporate. 

As you have stuck to it with characteristic resolution, and have also 
developed it into a Feminist war of conquest on the conductor’s. desk 
(which suggests that the millionairesses should see you through) I 
propose to continue my policy of Wait and See. I positively will not 
finance the concert and spoil my record; but if when all is over and the 
balance sheet worked out you are left overdrawn, I shall consider 
whether you do not deserve a testimonial, even if there be but one 
subscriber. 


* (Lady Astor goes on to suggest that a portrait which could be purchased for 
‘quite a moderate sum’ would be a more suitable and practicable memorial than the 
proposed statue. It never became necessary to resort to it. A site near the Houses of 
Parliament was granted for the statue; the sum required to pay for it was easily 
raised, and when it was unveiled it proved that Mrs Pankhurst was eminently 
statuesque. ) 

I am indebted to Lady Astor not only for permission to publish the above letter, 
but for an amusing Ethel anecdote: 

‘She came to a largish luncheon party at St James’s Square in a most hideous hat. 
I asked her where she had got it, She then took it off, looked at it, then promptly 
put it on her chair in the dining room and sat on it!’ 
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Rutland Boughton wants £250 for a performance of his latest Opus 
in Hyde Park. But for my iron rule I should now be a pauper. 
All the same it was disgraceful of me not to answer. 
Ever, 
G. BERNARD SHAW, 


(22) 
From Sir THOMAs BEECHAM 


(After reading Ethel’s letter about writing a study of him in Beecham and 
Pharaoh) 


8 December 1929 


Dear Dame ErHeL,—I was not only touched by your letter, but 
profoundly gratified. I could have wished for nothing better than what 
you have proposed for I know that you are the only living being who 
combines the insight (psychological as well as musical) and the literary 
skill to deal with the queer business of another artist’s make-up, and 
methods. 

It has never been criticism (nor even abuse) that I have minded, but 
the absurdly meaningless approval of bungling asses who haven't the 
least idea of why we do certain things in a certain way, and have no 
apprehension of the inner forces (often conflicting and paradoxical) that 
sometimes after much secret struggling occasionally unite to offer an 
outward entity in harmony of result. 

If you will kindly wait until after the rsth or 16th of this month we 
will meet and talk the matter over. Meanwhile I am delighted, and am 
always yours, 


T. B. 


(23) 
From J. M. KEYNES 
(This, written on a postcard, was about a Ballet of Ethel’s which Keynes's 


Camargo Society had turned down. Ethel had alluded in a letter to Keynes to 
the stane which the builders rejected having become the head of the corner.) 


21 October 1934 


You are a National Monument. Even your metaphors show it, and I 


hope you're right. 
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(24) 
From HILAIRE BELLOC 


(About the expenses of a composer and writer) 


Kings Land, 
Shipley, Horsham. 
29 October 1934 


MY DEAR ETHEL SMYTH,—l write to you on the type-writer, which 
is a reprehensible trick and I have yielded to it (as I have to other modern 
things) under necessity; for I am told that only by using the type- 
writer for everything except libels and love-letters shall I keep my eyes. 
But then I have given up libels and love-letters—libels because I found 
they were no use, people had stopped minding exposure and preferred 
to be thought base ; and love-letters because there is always a danger of 
‘their appearing, while one is still alive, in a book of memoirs. 

I will tell you with rapidity and lucidity what to do in the matter of 
income-tax when you are professional, as I am. First as to the future :— 
Be at the pains of putting down every single item of expenditure what- 
soever every day which could possibly be twisted into a professional 
expense—cabs, buses, entertainment of other people, purchase of 
periodicals, all kinds of stationery of course, journeys of every kind 
whatsoever, every single thing you can think of. And remember to 
lump in all the doubtfuls. If you take a journey to Scotland to see a 
friend and take the opportunity to conduct a piece of music while you 
are there, count every penny of the journey, tips to the servants and 
everything as part of your expenses. The habit of putting down every 
single expense of this kind every day becomes automatic, it is very 
much less trouble than you would think. For instance, I have put down 
all my taxi-cabs for years, and when I present the list all they say to me 
is, ‘How astonishingly few taxi-cabs you take! If you could only see the 
figures sent in by your colleagues of the same trade you would be 
astonished!’ 

Now as to the present. You must begin by counting the rent of one 
room at least, in whatever place you live, and that room a good one. 
If you are in a small flat reckon one-third of the total, in a large one a 
quarter and even in a large house not less than one-sixth of the rent 
as expenses. Next take a guess at the amount you have spent in travel in 
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all forms; you had better divide it into railway and urban transport 
(which means cabs and tubes, etc.). Next you must make an estimate 
of how much you have spent on postage and telegrams, however 
remotely connected with your professional activities. Then every kind 
of book, piece of music, etc. ; and also make a guess at stationery. And 
you probably have some secretarial expenses, either at home or at a 
type-writing office or somehow. Put that down separately. In the case 
of railway transport you may make a fair guess and keep it; and the 
same will probably be true of secretarial expenses; but in the case of 
stationery, postage, telegrams, and telephones and things of that kind 
after you have made your guess, add fifty per cent, for (as you will find 
when you come to keep a daily account of it) the actual expense is a 
great deal more than one imagines. 

You must tot up these expenses for the sharks under separate heads. 
It is dangerous to have too few, and if you have a great deal too many 
they tend to dispute it more; I should suggest about seven at the most 
and five at the least: for instance, transport, postage of all kinds, 
secretarial, rent, stationery, and all books, music publications, etc., 
connected with your profession. 

One last valuable piece of advice: when or if there is a protest fight 
it with the utmost indignation. If they say, “How can you have spent 
£38 on postage, telegrams and telephones?’ say, ‘£38—my good man! 
It is really a good deal more, and only comes to £38 on my list because 
naturally 1 forget a good deal. Why only last week my mere out-of- 
pocket expenses were so-and-so and so-and-so!’ 

It is a valuable thing also, so long as it does not overburden your list, 
to put in places connected with transport, with ‘etc., etc.’ after them. 
And also one or two names in connection with books and periodicals. 
For example, when I did my Napoleon I not only charged them for my 
journeys to the battlefields but mentioned three or four in particular 
with which I thought the lousy fellows would be acquainted, or at any 
rate regard with awe. 


Yours till death (which in my case is approaching rapidly), 
H, BELLoc. 
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From Sir Epwarp MARSH 


5 Raymond Buildings, 
Gray’s Inn, 


3 January 1937 


Drar ETHEL,—I can’t imagine how | can have been so poopsy, I had 
put my errata back into the book instead of into my envelope!—and 
here they are. 

I must read the Colette soon, I know so little of her, but what I have 
read is first rate. I won’t go on about Cat’s Cradle—l merely thought 
that for the benefit of those who hadn’t read it or (like me) had rather 
forgotten the story, a little rea rrangement of yr material might have made 
it more comfortable! 

I must write to M. tomorrow to rejoice with him over your “dew- 

-drop’, which would be better described as an entire and perfect 
“chrysoprase’. 
Yours ever, 
EppiE M. 


(26) 
From Lapy KENMARE 
(Maurice Baring’s sister, after reading Ethel’s biography of him) 


117 Eaton Square, 
5. Wir 


22 February 1939 


Dearest ETHEL,——I have been a long time writing, but I have been a 
long time reading, and enjoying your book. We all—lIa famille—thank 
you from our hearts for such a wonderful picture of Mumble. [Maurice 
Baring’s pet name in the family. ] 

It is a great possession for us all and I find myself taking it up again 
and again to read and re-read bits of it with great delight. I do admire it 
so intensely. I hope you won’t think it rather impertinent of me to say 
such a thing to you—I admire from a distance . . . of course! 
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Well, all love to you from Mumble, and all from myself. 
I believe I am one of your oldest friends and anyhow one of 


Your most affectionate, 
ELIZABETH. 


(27) 
From BRUNO WALTER 


616 North Crescent Drive, 
Beverley Hills, California. 


25 December 1939 


MY DEAR ETHEL, —Your letter of 18 November arrived here more 
than a month after you mailed it; I hope this answer will make a 
quicker voyage. First of all: I was very happy to hear from you after such 
a long time and I thank you for the expression of your sympathy—you 
will understand that I do not write about this event that has entirely 
changed my life. But, of course, I make music and shall continue to do 
as long as I live because music means more to me than ever. Now to 
your question: it is so long ago that we met and became friends that I 
am not sure of details but ] remember with full clarity the following: 
not Frau Hirsch, not Hertzka, but Mahler himself asked me to see you 
and to hear your work. We made an appointment for 9 o’clock in the 
morning and I remember—as I could not think of an English lady as a 
‘real’ composer—to have expected an embarrassing situation and how | 
was deeply impressed from the very first moment; I still feel the fas- 
cination of the scene of Thirza and Mark, the smell of the sea in your 
music to the final scene. I never shall forget my impression of the 
creative vein and the great passion in the musical language of your work. 
I remember to have gone from the rehearsal-room, where you had 
played for me, immediately to Mahler, to tell him about you and your 
work, and your remembrance that he intended to give you a contract 
but abstained in order not to bind his successor, seems correct to 
me. I cannot remember if I tried to induce Weingartner and later 
Gregor to do The Wreckers—I think J tried but without success. When 
I became director of the Munich Opera I decided to perform The 
Wreckers, but then came the war and I could not perform an English 
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opera. I remember our performance in London—I think it was music- 
ally good, but scenically most insufficient. I am afraid that is all I can 
say; too many years have elapsed, too much has happened since. | 
am looking forward to reading your memoirs, I am sure I shall find 
you in them as I—in those past years—used to describe you to my 
friends and also to Mahler: a flaming soul (eine flammende Seele), This 
flame—I am sure—is still burning, it cannot be affected by years or 
experiences. 

Isend you all my love and good wishes—also in the name of my wife— 
always your old friend, 


Bruno, 


(28) 
From LApy DIANA CoopeER 


(Ethel had thought of including the history of The Miracle in her last 
autobiography) 
Dorchester Hotel, 
W.ıi. 
7 February 1941 


DEAREST ETHEL,—I am going to give you all the information you 
need, It will take a little time and it is a labour of love, and, in the case 
of the first piece, a labour that flatters me a lot. 

The original Miracle was produced by Max Reinhardt via C. B. 
Cochran at Olympia several years before the last war—1g911 I should 
think. It was a legend unearthed by a writer called Vollméller, who 
put his beautiful Italian wife, called Maria Carmi, into the Madonna’s 
role. It was a failure till too late; when its beauty was recognized by the 
entire Press, headed by Lord Northcliffe, the hall was no longer 
obtainable. In 1923 Reinhardt was invited to show his best in New York 
and The Miracle was put on, paid for by Otto Kahn with utter stintless- 
ness, and impressarioed by a fantastic little Polish Jew, who could 
neither read nor write, called Morris Gest. This genius of publicity 
arranged, after I had been engaged to take the chief part (he chose me 
entirely ón my name being known in America—God knows for what!), 
also to engage the original creator of the role, Maria Carmi, so as to 
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ensure a front-page story of female jealousy that could be kept well 
stoked for the many weeks of delays on the opening of such an immense 
production. It was all very sordid. Carmi refused to meet me and which 
of us should appear the first night was kept a secret from us and from 
the public. In the end a carefully cooked lottery was taken out of a hat, 
and Maria Carmi never forgave my winning of it. 

The Century Theatre in New York was converted into what seemed 
to be a real cathedral, so real, both in the auditorium and on the stage 
that the public after the performance were allowed to roam about on 
the proscenium touching the stone pillars and the fretted arches. There 
was an immense choir and a magnificent orchestra and there were soo 
performers. This was the high crest of The Miracle’s career. It ran for 
roughly ten months, and the following year I went out again to perform 
it in Cleveland, Ohio. The next three years took me and it all over the 
big towns of America from coast to coast. The whole sacred load of 
altars, stained glass, aisles, vestments and 200 performers of every 
known nationality and habit was packed on to the ‘Miracle Train’ and 
set up in, we'll say, Los Angeles, from where it recruited super- 
numeraries from universities. 

Of course it did not run the whole year on the road—only about five 
months in each year. Once we went in the Spring to Dortmund (now 
I hope a ruin), where it was put on in an Olympic sportspalast. Its next 
chapter was a very grand European Ausflug—Prague, Budapest and 
Vienna .. . a nightmare to me as I had bronchitis, and had to be 
nightly unsuccessfully cocained in order to keep statue immobility. 

In 1932, Cochran, urged by me, put it on, under Reinhardt’s 
direction, at the Lyceum, where you saw it. I didn’t like this produc- 
tion, only never say so, The décor was bad German, and they knocked 
the bottom out of the legend by killing the nun off in the end. 

I never played but the part of the Madonna (alternating in America 
with the part of the Nun) in my life, and I know full well that the years 
of miming and moving to music had equipped me in no way for a 
professional career, 

God bless you darling Ethel, 
Love, 
DIANA. 
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From STANFORD ROBINSON 
(After the broadcast of The Boatswain’s Mate) 
The B.B.C., 


Broadcasting House, 
London, W.1. 


21 July 1941 


DEAR Dame ETHEL,—Please forgive me for being so long in replying 
to your letter of June 23rd. and your postcard of the 25th. There are 
two reasons: I have been very busy indeed continuing to produce more 
studio operas and I have been holding up my reply until I had had an 
opportunity of listening to the recording. I have now heard the latter 
and can tell you more dispassionately how the performance went. 

First of all, I think your adaptation was excellent and I was able to 
‘adopt it almost without alteration. From reports I have had it was very 
clear as to the plot and always kept to the point. I think you were very 
well served by our artists. The soprano, Leoni Zifado, gave an almost 
impeccable performance and suggested the character most successfully, 

Ben was deliberately made rather less robust than perhaps he could 
have been played on the stage, in order to contrast him better with 
Ned Travers, and to make it more plausible that he should appeal to 
Mrs Waters less than Ned. Jan van der Gucht, who played the part, is 
our best acting tenor and I thought his performance outstanding in a 
good cast. Dennis Noble gave a really good performance as Ned, one of 
the best performances he has done for us among many good ones. 

The Chorus of Drunks came over very well and I thought sounded 
sufficiently bucolic and alcoholic. 

Perhaps you think I am too easily pleased, but I assure you that I sat 
down to listen to the recording expecting to be mildly bored, for you 
as a musician know only too well how much more fun one can get out 
of conducting an opera than listening to it, but I assure you that after 
a few minutes I almost forgot I had conducted it and enjoyed it im- 
mensely, so much so that I felt I wanted to produce it again, though 
after the performance itself I had no such thought. 

You may be interested to know that our Listener Research Depart- 
ment, which works on the old Gallup system, reports that the audience 
was one-third of the audience we get for standard favourites such as 
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Carmen, Hoffmann, The Barber, etc., which is, I think, a feather in your 
cap. I should have been satisfied if the audience had only been a tenth. 

In conclusion, I hope shortly to go into the question of producing The 
Wreckers, which I very much enjoyed when I saw it at Sadler’s Wells, 
just before the war. I wonder if you would care to prepare a radio 
version on the same lines, but not necessarily as short as you did for The 
Boatswain. If you would like to do this, for the time being don’t bother 
about how long it is, just cut it as skilfully and may I say as unsenti- 
mentally as you did The Boatswain and we will see how long it turns out 
to be. Then, if it is absolutely necessary, I will ask you to cut it further, 
but let’s hope it won’t be. 


With all good wishes and in great admiration, 
Yours sincerely, 


STANFORD RoBINSON.,! 


1 In a letter giving me permission to quote the above, Stanford Robinson told me 
a story of Ethel Smyth which, unlike many stories of her, I had never heard before. 
“Have you mentioned in your biography’, he writes, ‘the wonderful occasion when 
Sir Henry Wood invited her to conduct some of her dances from Féte Galante, at 
Queen’s Hall? The Minuet has a Musette in which a chorus is called for, but there 
was never any chorus at the Proms in those days, so Dame Ethel got several of her 
friends to stand in the arena and get near to the conductor’s rostrum as ordinary 
members of the public. When the appointed moment came, she turned her back on 
the orchestra and with a great beaming smile conducted this utterly unexpected 
choir to the great delight of the audience. I shall never forget her smile on that 
occasion. I often wonder whether Sir Henry had been let into the secret in advance; 
quite possibly not.’ 
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APPENDIX B 
ETHEL SMYTH’S MUSIC: A CRITICAL STUDY 


BY KATHLEEN DALE 


ETHEL SMYTH holds a unique position in the annals of musical history 
as a composer who won equal fame as a writer, She was not alone 
among composers in having successfully wielded the pen of a writer: 
Schumann, Liszt, Berlioz and Wagner all performed this dual role. But 
whereas they are universally known first and foremost as composers, 
Ethel Smyth has long been the subject of controversy as to whether she 
is of greater importance to the musical or the literary world. Moreover, 
she acquired distinction in so many other spheres of action that her 
music inevitably suffered partial eclipse. During her lifetime, public 
performances of her works were few and far between. They seldom 
took place unless instigated by the composer herself or her supporters, 
and even then, often under conditions so far from ideal that the music 
could not make its fullest effect. Only a few of her compositions have 
become generally familiar, and many are almost unknown, even to 
musicians. Her ultimate position as a composer can hardly be deduced 
from such incomplete acquaintance with her entire output as has 
hitherto been attainable either by critics or by the general public. 
Although her music will doubtless eventually be judged on its intrinsic 
merits alone, it is still extraordinarily difficult, only a dozen or so 
years after her death, to dissociate it entirely from the background 
against which it was written. Indeed, Ethel Smyth’s production as a 
whole loses much of its significance if it is regarded solely from the 
musical point of view. It gains enormously in interest when it is con- 
sidered as the achievement of a woman who, in the face of strong 
opposition, embarked upon serious music-study when women had yet 
to win recognition as creative musicians ; who waged a lifelong battle 
for equality of status between men and women composers; who also 
played a vital part in the social and political life of her epoch and whose 
musical career was brought to a premature close by deafness many years 
before her death. 

Ethel Smyth stated on numerous occasions that she set greater store 
by the opinions of those whom she delighted to call ‘the common 
people’ than she did by the pronouncements of music critics. Yet how 
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can ‘the common people’ learn to know and to appreciate her music if 
they seldom hear it performed? How can music critics or historians 
hope to estimate its worth or even to describe its scope if they cannot 
readily obtain copies of her compositions? One of the chief obstacles 
to the study of this composer’s complete works is the inaccessibility of 
some of the material. Two of her operas were privately printed and 
copies are now extremely rare. Several of her larger compositions, 
which were published abroad either before or between the two world 
wars and have for many years been unobtainable in this country, have 
only recently become available again, Others are out of print and only 
a few of these can be found in libraries. Up till the publication in 1954 
of the Fifth Edition of Grove’s Dictionary of Music and Musicians, which 
includes a complete catalogue of Ethel Smyth’s compositions, no 
authoritative list of her musical works had been in existence. Even her 
own hand-written catalogue (now in the British Museum) is incomplete 
and sometimes inaccurate. This catalogue and other material placed at 
the disposal of the present writer have made possible both the tracing 
of all Ethel Smyth’s extant compositions, printed or in manuscript, and 
the writing of the following study of her music as a whole. 


As soon as she began her studies in Leipzig at the age of nineteen, 
Ethel Smyth was advised to write chamber music, a type of composition 
she had not previously attempted. By dint of composing and taking part 
in performing numerous works in this medium she laid the foundations 
of the contrapuntal skill which distinguishes the greater part of her 
production, She also followed her teacher’s recommendation to write 
piano sonatas, The results of her efforts in this direction (three sonatas 
in manuscript) show that although she was a far more capable pianist 
than she was a violinist, she had little real feeling for keyboard style. 
In orchestration she received almost no skilled tuition, for the group of 
musicians among whom she lived and worked in Leipzig attached little 
importance to the subject. It was only through developing a natural 
instinct for the picturesque presentation of her musical ideas that she 
gradually found her way to investing her orchestral scores with apt 
and beautiful colouring. 

From her seventeenth year she had felt the impulse to write works 
for the stage, but this bent of hers received no encouragement in 
Leipzig, where opera was considered inferior to symphonic music and 
oratorio. Not until after her Mass in D had been written when she was 
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thirty-four were her potentialities as a composer of opera recognized 


by the German conductor Hermann Levi, who urged or, rather, com- 


manded her to develop her inborn gift for ae oom nic character- 
ization. Thenceforward she gave herself heart and soul to the writing of 
works for the stage. The composition and production of six operas 
absorbed the greater part of her energies throughout her subsequent 
active musical life. Only at intervals did she write music in other 
categories and on a less ambitious scale. 

Most of the works she wrote during her study-years in Germany are 
unimportant as music, but they are of considerable value historically in 
showing the various stages of her musical development up to the time 
she composed the orchestral pieces, Overture to Antony and Cleopatra 
and Serenade in D (both unpublished). The Overture is of interest as a 
harbinger of the turbulent, picturesque musical style of The Wreckers. 
The Serenade is entirely different in character: it is a lightweight suite 
of four movements, each lively in tempo and gay in spirit. Only the 
‘first and last movements, in G major and minor respectively, are 
lightly scored and are chamber music rather than orchestral music. 

Ethel Smyth did not pursue this line of composition any further, 
either because she was deterred by the difficulties of having orchestral 
works performed, or because the writing of purely orchestral music 
did not appeal to her. She was neither by temperament nor by technical 
equipment a composer of symphonies in the generally accepted meaning 
of the term. She regarded the orchestra primarily as a medium for 
intensifying dramatic action or for evoking atmosphere; not as the ideal 
vehicle of expression for abstract thought. For this purpose she pre- 
ferred a smaller body of instruments. The manuscripts of many im- 
mature pieces of chamber music and of a few works of other kinds 
came to light in 1949. They were listed and described the same year 
in an article by the present writer entitled ‘Ethel Smyth’s prentice 
works’ (Music & Letters, vol. xxx, no. 4). Only a few of them are 
mentioned here. 

The musical output of Ethel Smyth’s maturity, wide as it is in range 
and varied in scope, is dominated by her preoccupation with human 
qualities and the human voice. Next to music, passionate and intellectual 
friendships were the breath of life to her; indeed, they were indis- 
pensable to her creative faculty. The intensity of feeling which charac- 
terized her own human relationships, as well as her whole outlook on 
lite, distinguishes the majority of her more important compositions, 
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most especially those she wrote while under the spell of same out- 
standing emotional or spiritual experience. 

Her predilection for the singing voice as a vehicle of artistic ex- 
pression made it inevitable that she should devote her finest powers 
to the composition of works in which voices were the protagonists: 
operas, cantatas, part-songs and solo songs. Thus did the twin peaks of 
her production arise: first, the Mass in D, as the outcome of an over- 
whelming phase of religious fervour, in which the influence of the 
friend to whom it is dedicated, Pauline Trevelyan, played not an 
insignificant part. Secondly, The Wreckers, as the product of the com- 
poser’s fascination by Cornish scenery and legends, and of her wildly 
enthusiastic collaboration with her chosen librettist Henry Brewster, 
whose friendship and sympathetic understanding of her genius were 
decisive for the whole trend of her artistic life. It was Brewster’s 
metaphysical poem The Prison which inspired her, long after his death, 
to the composition of her last large-scale work. These three works, the 
Mass, The Wreckers and The Prison, display the more profound elements 
in Ethel Smyth’s expressive style. Other elements equally typical, but 
utterly different, are manifest elsewhere in her compositions: robust 
good sense shot through with poetry in The Boatswain's Mate, rustic 
humour in Entente cordiale, sensuous beauty in Féte Galante and the four 
songs with chamber-music accompaniment, militancy in Songs of Sunrise 
and demonic energy in Hey Nonny No, Ina word, her powers of musical 
expression were as diverse as they were vivid. 

The classifying of Ethel Smyth’s compositions into self-contained 
groups for discussion is complicated by the fact that some of them are 
merely extracts from larger works, while others exist in alternative 
versions. Among the orchestral items, for instance, only the Serenade 
and the Overture to Antony and Cleopatra were written (and have 
remained) as independent pieces. On the Cliffs of Cornwall is the Prelude 
to Act Il of The Wreckers. Two Interlinked French Melodies, which was 
originally composed as the Intermezzo in the opera Entente Cordiale but 
which has since lived a vigorous life of its own as a separate item in 
concert programmes, is also published in arrangements for flute, oboe 
and piano, and for violin and piano. The Concerto for violin, horn and 
orchestra masquerades effectively as a Trio for violin, horn (or viola or 
’cello) and piano ; some of the Chorale Preludes for organ are elaborated 
for strings and solo instruments. Opus 1 leads a threefold existence as a 
String Quintet, as a Suite for string orchestra and as a piano duet. The 
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choral piece, A Spring Canticle (with English words), originally con- 
stituted the Prologue (with quite different German words) to the opera 
Der Wald. The part-song, Soul’s Joy, began life as a ‘Madrigal’ in Fête 
galante, and Féte Galante itself can be presented either as an opera or as 
a ballet, according to available resources. Such persistent rearranging 
of her own music evinces the composer’s love of experimenting in 
different types of presentation and also her burning desire to have her 
works performed at all costs, whether in their original versions or in 
modified or simplified form. Her affection for her own musical material, 
too, and her eagerness to preserve it intact or to make significant use of 
portions of it are proved by a number of self-quotations and by cross- 
references between earlier and later works. This proclivity of hers for 
the repetition and restatement of her musical ideas finds its literary 
parallel in her memoirs, during the course of which she not infrequently 
narrated the same event in two or more different volumes, sometimes 
in the very same words. 

' Ethel Smyth’s published Op. 1 is the String Quintet in E major in five 
movements, written in 1883, first performed in Leipzig in 1884 and 
subsequently described by herself in her catalogue as ‘lively and 
childish—quite amusing’. Lively it is, in the tuneful musical material, 
and amusing in the ingenious interweaving of the themes. But the 
childishness is that of high spirits rather than of immaturity in the style 
of writing, for the whole work is neatly put together by a practised hand. 
It is Mendelssohnian, both in the technical facility of the four quicker 
movements and in the expressive style of the Adagio, an ‘In Memoriam’ 
for Rhoda Garrett, to whom the Quintet is dedicated. This work is the 
only survivor in print of the numerous works Ethel Smyth wrote for 
concerted instruments before she composed the Mass in 1891. 

The published chamber works of the same period, a Sonata each for 
violin and piano and ‘cello and piano (c. 1887), both in A minor, exhibit 
a surer sense of form. Ethel Smyth’s inborn feeling for musical con- 
struction was not acute. Her compositions in sonata form make the 
impression that she had to force herself into following accepted 
traditions. The two sonatas are not free from structural uncertainty, 
but they atone for it by melodic and rhythmic expressiveness, by 
beautiful colour-effects and interesting give-and-take between the 
soloists. 

The most important item among her chamber music, the String 
Quartet in E minor, composed in two instalments between 1902 and 1912, 
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is strikingly original in conception and workmanship. A greater con- 
trast between two pieces of chamber music from the same pen can 
hardly be imagined than that between the facile Quintet of 1883 and 
this closely reasoned Quartet, the composer’s finest piece of abstract 
music. The contrapuntal element predominates throughout the first 
and last movements, the intricacy of the texture being thrown into 
strong relief either by occasional passages more purely harmonic in 
interest or by short stretches of expressive recitative. All four move- 
ments are notable for rhythmic vitality and distinctive form. In the 
Finale, an interesting blend of sonata form and fugue which the com- 
poser considered one of her best movements, she maintained an even 
balance between form and content such as she had not succeeded in 
achieving in the loosely-constructed quasi rondo finales of the Sonatas 
for violin and ’cello. 

The much later Trios, Two Interlinked French Melodies (1925) and 
Variations on ‘Bonnie Sweet Robin’ (Ophelia’s song) (1927), both 
written for flute, oboe (or violin or viola) and piano, are unpretentious 
in scope but subtle in treatment. The first-named is too well known 
to need discussion here; the second is of note in being Ethel Smyth’s 
only published set of variations. Compared with its one traceable pre- 
decessor, a set of heavy-going, thickly-harmonized variations for piano 
on a longish, turgid theme which she composed in 1878, the Trio is a 
model of discreet and artistic elaboration. The whole piece is developed 
on a more intellectual plane than the Interlinked French Melodies, in which 
the robust Burgundian vintage-song and the wistful Breton folktune, 
once they have imprinted themselves upon the listener’s memory, are 
easily recognizable, whole or in sections, throughout the openwork 
instrumental texture. Other examples of the composer’s use and 
treatment of folktunes will be cited during the discussion of her solo 
instrumental works and operas. 

The Trio in A for violin, horn and piano (1927), originally written as 
a concerto and rearranged by the composer herself, partakes of the 
character of both chamber and instrumental music. It is Ethel Smyth’s 
one piece of virtuoso music. Though immensely effective in perform- 
ance, it is seldom played, for it makes unusually heavy demands upon 
the skill of the solo players. The work as a whole is typically Smythian 
in the unflagging drive, rhythmic complexities and structural uncon- 
ventionality of the first and last movements, and in the poetic, medita- 
tive atmosphere of the central Adagio. This Trio was Ethel Smyth’s 
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last composition in sonata form: a splendid ultimate successor to the 
tentative works in the same genre that she had written over forty years 
earlier. | 

The composer’s works for the piano: three sonatas, a set of variations, 
two fugues and a series of tiny pieces in early dance forms, all written 
while she was a student and all unpublished, cannot be considered 
seriously.as music. They are interesting and amusing to the historian, 
especially when they are scrutinized side by side with the composer’s 
own descriptions of them in Impressions that Remained. But if Ethel Smyth 
could not come to terms with the piano as a solo instrument, she made 
amends to the keyboard with the few pieces she wrote for the organ. 
She studied this instrument with Sir Walter Parratt in 1886 and 
dedicated to him the five short Chorale Preludes she published in 1913. , 
One is a fugue ; another is a strict canon between the treble and the bass. 
All are recondite but by no means dull movements in flowing four-part 
counterpoint in the style of Bach. In complete contrast is a disarmingly 
simple Prelude on a traditional Irish melody dedicated to the composer’s 
Irish friend, Edith Somerville, and published in 1939. The piece 
follows the technical procedure customary in chorale preludes, but it 
makes the effect of a free improvisation, the irregular-shaped phrases of 
the melody itself being interspersed with little rhapsodic soliloquies by 
the upper voices in slightly faster tempo. 

Although she was an impassioned singer, Ethel Smyth made a 
disappointingly small practical contribution to the English recitalist’s 
repertory. It comprises two sets of songs with German words and 
piano accompaniment; a group of four songs with French words and 
chamber-music accompaniment, and two sets, each of three English 
songs, with orchestra. All these are written for mezzo-soprano or 
baritone. The songs with instrumental accompaniment were also 
arranged by the composer with accompaniments for piano, but in this 
form they lose so much of their colourful background as to sound 
comparatively ineffective in the concert-room. The German songs are 
those with which she won fame in private circles before and during her 
years in Leipzig. She published them in two sets of five each, as Op. 3 
and Op. 4, in Leipzig in the 1880s, and then wrote no more until over 
twenty years later. By this time she had come under entirely different 
influences. 

The French songs she composed in 1907 were the joint outcome of 
her sudden interest in modern harp technique and of her inspiration by 
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the poetry of Henri de Régnier. The group comprises settings of three 
of his poems: ‘Odelette’, ‘La Danse’ and ‘Chrysilla’, and of an 
Anacreontic Ode (no. 31) in the French rendering by Leconte de Lisle. 
The Régnier songs are lightly scored for flute, harp, string trio and 
soft percussion. With this delightful blend of instrumental colours the 
composer creates an exquisitely delicate atmosphere, especially in the 
languorous La Danse. The voice part, seldom outstandingly melodic in 
contour, blends so intimately with the accompanying texture that the 
songs are ensemble music in the truest sense. The Anacreontic Ode, a 
Bacchante’s song, which is scored rather more heavily, is a riot of 
gorgeous sounds. 

In 1913 Ethel Smyth published the two groups of songs with orches- 
tral accompaniment. One is a collection of totally unrelated songs by 
different writers: The Clown (Maurice Baring), Possession (Ethel Carnie) 
and On the Road (anon), in all of which the repetition of lines of the 
poem weakens the effect of the musical setting. The other group, Three 
Moods of the Sea (Arthur Symons), is a convincing song-sequence which 
displays the composer’s finest powers as a song-writer and tone-poet. 
It reveals affinities with the French school even more strongly than does 
the group of French songs she wrote in 1907. All three of the latter set 
are fascinating from the harmonic aspect. Ethel Smyth described her- 
self as being “diatonically disposed by nature’, but the tonality of the 
first two of the Symons songs, Requies and Before the Squall, is constantly 
shifting and the musical substance is enveloped in a cloud of iridescent 
chromaticisms. In Sunset, the shortest, simplest and most tranquil of all, 
diatonicism and chromaticism are essentially entwined in amazingly 
original fashion. The voice part proceeds almost in a monotone, the 
music seems to ebb and flow in distant regions while remaining 
anchored to a clearly recognizable key-centre. It is a highly imaginative 
translation into musical sounds of. the poem, the opening words of 
which, ‘The sea lies quieted’, determine the atmosphere of the whole 
song. 

The distance traversed by the composer from her prentice Lieder und 
Balladen, Op. 3, to the masterly sea pictures just described is con- 
siderable; but not so immense, perhaps, as that from her earliest 
preserved choral piece, a short setting for four unaccompanied voices of 
Hood’s “We watched her breathing through the night’ (1876), to the 
stupendous Mass of 1891. Only one choral work, still extant in manu- 
script, separates these two extremes in conception and treatment: an 
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ambitious cantata for soli, chorus and orchestra entitled The Song of 
Love (Solomon’s Song), Op. 8. It is twice mentioned in the composer’s 
memoirs: in one place, as having been rejected by various English 
choral societies in 1890; in another (erroneously), as dating from 1895. 
Its correct position in the chronological order of her works is deter- 
mined, however, by the manuscript score itself, which bears the date 
1888 in the composer's own handwriting, and which was found among 
her papers in a cover inscribed by herself, ‘Kept as an amusing first 
attempt’. 

As a first attempt at a ae -scale work for voices and orchestra it is a 
forerunner of the composer’s music-dramas rather than of her purely 
choral works. The free, rhapsodic setting of the words and the luxuri- 
ance of the music are far removed in style from the reasoned musical 
thought, mysterious severity and rigorously controlled exultancy of the 
Mass. In the cantata, the variegated tonal system lacks cohesion; nearly 
all the eight sections are in different keys. In the Mass, one key, major 
or minor, dominates all but a few pages of the whole work, a degree of 
tonal immobility which seems to emphasize the intensity of the faith 
seeking expression in the music. 

From the point of view of musical style the Mass is dateless. Although 
employing all the resources of classical music and acknowledging the 
leadership of Beethoven, it is profoundly individual in conception and 
carries conviction by the passionate sincerity of its inspiration. The 
composer’s new-found technical mastery, deeply impressive in itself, 
is adequate to all the demands made upon it as the vehicle of spiritual 
expression. The endless repetitions of the passacaglia theme throughout 
the awed pianissimo passages and at the insistent fortissimo climax of 
the Kyrie Eleison seem to symbolize the unceasing cry of the human being 
for divine compassion. The ‘allegro con fuoco’ of the Credo and the 
subsequent earnest fugato sections of the Crucifixus and the Et vitam 
venturi betoken the urgent need to proclaim the faith. The pedal-points 
in the Benedictus typify a sense of peace on earth and the ostinato figure 
in the Cum sancto Spiritu shadows forth the perdurability of heavenly 
glory. 

The Mass is distinguished by a feeling of unity which is absent from 
the composer’s only other large-scale work in the same genre, The 
Prison, a ‘Symphony for soprano and bass-baritone soli, chorus and 
orchestra’, written nearly forty years later (1930). The setting to music 
of extracts from Henry Brewster’s The Prison, ‘the record of a struggle 
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to escape the bonds of self’, was a labour of love which the composer 
undertook confessedly in the hope of securing wider public appreciation 
of the author’s philosophy of life with which she was profoundly 
in sympathy. But the curiously unvocal style of his blank verse and 
the vagueness of his metaphysical thought gave rise to a type of music 
which, though it may compel respect from the seriousness of its pur- 
pose, awakens disappointment by its heterogeneous style. The intro- 
duction of disparate elements such as English bugle calls, a German 
chorale and Greek modes accentuates the diffuseness of the whole 

and detracts from the cogency of the musical reasoning. Ethel Smyth 
was over seventy at the time of its composition and her hearing was 
| already impaired, but the work shows many traces of her former Wy 

| skills. Evocative atmospheric effects of the kind she used in The | | 
Wreckers reappear in the orchestral interlude, ‘The first gleam of dawn’ ; 

| the tone-painting of the Moods of the Sea is renewed in the Prisoner’s 
song, ‘In the faint grey morning I hear a sound as if of distant surf’. The | 
composer’s delight in employing recondite devices for expressive 

purposes flashes out once more in the “pastoral Sunset calm’ scene, in 

which the tranquillizing theme in the major mode is the melodic 
inversion of the despairing theme in the minor which runs through the 
previous section. This choral symphony was the pride and joy of Ethel 
Smyth’s old age. She spoke of it in the last year of her life as “the only 

one of all my works with which I am even moderately satisfied’. | | 

Ethel Smyth’s other contributions to choral music are all on a small 

scale. Of the three Songs of Sunrise (1911) written in connection with 

her Women’s Suffrage activities and later dismissed in her catalogue as 

‘of antiquarian interest only’, two (1910 and The March of the Women), 

both for chorus and orchestra, would inevitably have fallen into the 


oblivion that overtakes topical songs had not their spirited music been 


granted a new lease of life in the Overture to The Boatswain’s Mate. The | 
other song in this group, Laggard Dawn (‘based on a melody by the late 

Prince Edmond de Polignac’), is a trio for women’s voices unaccom- | 
panied. The composer described it in her catalogue as ‘a lovely song, 
never sung’, yet the part-writing is as uninteresting as is that of her | 
only other piece in the same medium, the atmospherically sensitive | 
Dreamings (Patrick Macgill). Strangely enough, when she wrote short 
pieces for voices, the great contrapuntist seemed unable or unwilling 
to invest the individual vocal parts with any measure of independence. 


She made frequent and striking use of antiphonal effects, but as a general 
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rule she allowed the voices to proceed in blocks of harmony, seldom 
in freely flowing counterpoint, Even the so-called madrigal Soul’s Joy 
from Féte Galante, although it is lively and charming in itself, is almost 
entirely Jacking in the polyphonic interweavings usually inseparable from 
the species, 

The last-named compositions pale into insignificance, however, 
beside the two notable pieces for mixed chorus and orchestra which the 
composer published in 1911 and 1912 respectively as Hey Nonny No 
(from a Christ Church manuscript of the sixteenth century), and 
Sleepless Dreams (D. G. Rossetti). The latter is a tranquilly beautiful 
movement in which, except in the long introduction for basses only, 
the principal thematic and harmonic interest is concentrated in the 
orchestral accompaniment while the voices are simply the bearers of 
words uncoupled with any really distinctive melody, Hey Nonny No, on 
the other hand, is unique in Ethel Smyth's output and a rare phenome- 
non in English music of its type and period. Stark and strident, an 
audacious blend of primitiveness and modernity, a dare-devil of a 
roisterers’ song, it is as exciting to perform as it must have been to 
compose. ‘Is’t not fine to dance and sing when the bells of death do 
ring. Is’t not fine to swim in wine and turn upon the toe. Men are fools 
that wish to die.” The heavily accented Tempo di valso rhythm and the 
continual hammering-in of chords and melodic fragments containing 
bare augmented intervals create the musical atmosphere of utter 
abandon required by the words. 

Ethel Smyth’s six works for the stage are more diverse in style and 
unequal in quality than are those in any other category of her mature 
production. Her career as a composer of operas covers a span of over 
thirty years and falls into two periods, each of which saw the com- 
position of three dramatic works. The two periods were separated by 
an interregnum of eight years, during which time her conception of 
opera underwent a radical change. 

Throughout the first period, from 1892 to 1905, the curve of her 
production rose steadily from the conventional, lively Fantasio (1892-4), 
a fantastic comedy in two acts, by way of Der Wald (1899-1901), a 
tragic music-drama in one act, to The Wreckers (1903—4), a lyrical drama 
in three acts, really a grand opera in the grand manner. 

Fantasio, like its distant successor The Boatswain’s Mate, is a comedy 
of errors. It is, however, enacted ina romantic setting at the court of a 
Balkan princeling instead of in the prosaic atmosphere of an English 
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country inn, and the heroine Danila, like Mrs Waters in The Boatswain's 
Mate, sings one of her principal arias to the tune of a folksong. Ethel 
Smyth wrote in her memoirs of having sung ‘my version of the beautiful 
Irish melody, “Come over the sea”,’ to the Ponsonby family at Windsor 
in 1890. This is the song (translated into German) that Danila sings, 
incongruously enough, in her Herzegovinian homeland. Fantasio dis- 
plays his talents early in the opera with a re-working of one of the 
composer’s prentice Lieder, with the original German words by Klaus 
Groth. Not content with these two reminiscences of her youthful 
production Ethel Smyth also inserted the opening passage from her 
rejected cantata The Song of Love into the second act. The thematic 
invention of Fantasio is otherwise so fluent that there seems to be no 
reason why the composer should have needed to resuscitate old 
material. She came to regard this first opera of hers as the piece she 
had needed to write in order to acquire experience in the composition 
of dramatic works. 

Fantasio, with its wildly improbable plot and leisurely pace, is 
planned for sheer entertainment. Der Wald, on the other hand, for 
edification. It bears a serious message. The libretto (by Henry Brewster) 
is prefaced with a quotation from Schiller: “Art thou afraid of death? 
Dost desire to live for ever? Live in the whole! When thou art gone it 
will endure.’ 

The short human tragedy, in which a pair of lovers choose to taste 
death rather than submit to separation and dishonour, is made the more 
poignant by being placed within a setting designed to create an 
atmosphere of eternal tranquillity. Forest spirits sing the Prologue and 
Epilogue in chorus as they carry out their sylvan rites, and their voices 
are heard uttering warning at a critical moment in the drama itself. 
There is an air of unreality about the events that take place on the 
human plane. The characters are unconvincing both as persons and as 
types. Not until towards the end, with the fantastic wooing of the 
simple woodman by the evil genius of the piece, and the final invocation 
to the forest and the declaration of mutual fidelity by the star-crossed 
lovers, does the music rise to genuine fervour of expression. The ritual 
songs of the forest spirits, other-worldly though they are in mood, are 
weighed down by harmonic progressions which are far from ethereal. 
Der Wald is essentially Germanic in theme and musical treatment. 

The Wreckers, Ethel Smyth’s operatic masterpiece, ‘the work by 
which I stand or fall’, is actually her first English opera. The hair-raising 
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but entirely credible story upon which it is based is universal in appeal 
despite its English setting and strong local colour. The music faithfully 
reflects the rugged wildness of the coastal scenery in which the action 
takes place. It portrays in no half-hearted fashion the ingrained savagery, 
primitive religiosity and tameless spirit of the natives of an isolated 
Cornish region a hundred and fifty years ago. The Wreckers is a drama of 
strong human passions, far removed from the preposterous make-believe 
of Fantasio and the dreamy medievalism of Der Wald. The music is 
neither sectional nor haphazard as in the two earlier operas, but is 
continuous in the sense of the Wagnerian music-drama. It moves 
forward with an inevitability new in the composer’s dramatic works 
and gathers momentum as it proceeds. Ethel Smyth had adopted the 
Wagnerian leitmotiv technique to a limited extent in Fantasio and Der 
Wald. In The Wreckers she employed it far more successfully. Her powers 
of thematic invention had developed beyond recognition. The motives 
are distinctive in outline as well as being vitally apt as musical portrait 
painting. She made the very most of the opportunities for sharp con- 
trasts in mood and characterization offered by the story. The tempestu- 
ous fury of the Overture dies down to the fervent revivalist hymn- 
singing in the village chapel as the curtain rises; the exultant shouting 
of the wreckers at the end of Act I, as they gloat over the prospect of a 
rich booty, is effectively followed by the meditative tone-painting in 
the Prelude to Act II. After the musical luxuriance of the love-scene in 
this act, the extreme brevity and the sparse texture of the orchestral 
introduction to Act Ill are eloquent of the wreckers’ determination to 
bring the lovers immediately to trial for their so-called treachery to 
the clan. 

A complete change in direction took place in Ethel Smyth’s operatic 
production after she had launched The Wreckers. She was gradually 
becoming convinced that the genius of English composers was better 
suited to light than to grand opera. Eventually she came to the con- 
clusion that, after the ardours and endurances of the two years she had 
recently devoted to the Women’s Suffrage campaign, her greatest need 
was for laughter. She decided upon a story by W. W. Jacobs as the basis 
of the new libretto she planned to write herself, and inaugurated the 
second period of her operatic career with the composition of The 
Boatswain’s Mate. 

The second period (from 1913 to 1925) in no way resembled the 
first. The three romantic operas and music-dramas were succeeded in 
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unpredictable fashion, first, by a curious hybrid—for such is: The Boat- 
swain's Mate, half ballad-opera and half music-drama; secondly, by a 
‘dance dream’, Féte Galante (1923), designed, as we have already 
observed, for performance either as an opera or as a ballet; and 
thirdly, by an out-and-out ballad-opera, the farcical Entente Cordiale 
(1925). 

The Boatswain’s Mate has been performed far more often than The 
Wreckers. Unlike its noble predecessor, it is easy to mount. The cast is 
small, the orchestration light, the chorus work is reduced to a minimum 
and the staging makes no heavy demands upon theatrical resources. 
Despite the adverse criticism which the opera has endured—for the glaring 
inconsistencies of its musical treatment, for the indeterminateness of 
its typeand forits unabashed ‘borrowings’ of folk music—it has survived 
to become the composer’s best-known work. 

The incorporating of folktunes into the operatic texture was no 
innovation in the composer’s technique, and perhaps it was not wholly 
unfitting that in a work set in the English countryside she should annex 
The Keeper to serve as an interlude during the first act, and Bushes and 
Briars as the theme of the orchestral intermezzo in variation style. But 
that she should appropriate the tune of Lord Rendal and use it with words 
of her own as one of the most important arias in the whole opera is a 
lapse in good taste which can hardly be palliated. The introduction of 
the composer’s March of the Women into the overture of an opera in 
which feminine resource is victorious over masculine helplessness has 
been interpreted in some quarters as an intentional reinforcement by 
Ethel Smyth of her own well-known views on feminism. In point of fact 
it was due to purely musical exigencies. In her letters to Emmeline 
Pankhurst in May 1914, Ethel Smyth recounted her struggles with the 
composition of the overture after she had completed the opera itself, 
and wound up: ‘I’ve scrapped all I had written and am writing a quite 
short but very cheerful piece with never a theme from the opera in it, 
but as the chief tune . . . The March of the Women! . . . I simply stuck 
in the March because I like the tune!’ Could candour go further? 

The objections urged against The Boatswain's Mate do not hold good 
for Ethel Smyth’s other opera in the vernacular, Entente Cordiale: a ‘post- 
war comedy in One Act founded on fact’. The latter is true to type as 
a ballad-opera inasmuch as it comprises a series of solo songs and vocal 
ensembles interspersed with spoken dialogue. It also follows the 
established traditions of its species in embodying folktunes and a 
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popular air (a Romance by Mehul). But while the plot of The Boatswain’s 
Mate is general in appeal, since it may well be construed as belonging to 
any place or period in modern times, that of Entente Cordiale, which 
hinges upon linguistic misunderstandings between British soldiers and 
the inhabitants of a small town in northern France in 1919 and is full 
of army slang, was primarily topical in intention and has now lost much 
of its original savour. The music is in the composer’s most spirited and 
tuneful vein and is harmonically straightforward except where the 
confusions and misunderstandings in the plot call for corresponding 
complexities in the musical fabric. Ethel Smyth was in a freakish mood 
when she put together this racy entertainment. She dedicated it “To my 
own branch—the Army’. She had her official designation ‘Bengal 
Military Orphan’ printed on the title-page, and used army bugle-calls 
to enliven the overture and to point the narrative with an aptness that 
is entirely lost upon listeners unacquainted with military routine, unless 
they first study the vocal score. Her disappointment at the smal! number 
of performances given during her lifetime may have been mitigated by 
the great popularity achieved by the Two Interlinked French Melodies, 
which she detached from the work for use as a separate orchestral piece. 
This Intermezzo will probably be performed and enjoyed long after the 
work which inspired its composition has sunk into oblivion. 

Dissimilar as they are in structure and scope, The Boatswain’s Mate and 
Entente Cordiale bear a family likeness on account of their rustic realism 
and forthright, unconstrained music. With each of these two works 
Ethel Smyth experimented in a type of operatic composition new to her. 
With Féte Galante she carried out another experiment, this time in an 
entirely fresh direction and with strikingly different results. 

The fundamental contrast between the two second-period operas 
just named and the ‘dance dream’, which is based on a short story by 
Maurice Baring versified by Edward Shanks, lies in the actual nature of 
the subject-matter chosen by the composer and in the formal structure 
of the whole musical setting. Féte Galante is the only one of all Ethel 
Smyth’s stage works for which she did not write or adapt her own 
libretto or suggest the subject of it to her collaborator. Yet it exempli- 
fies the same high degree of unity in style between the text and the 
music as do the other operas of her maturity. The rarified atmosphere 
of the moonlit Watteauesque pleasance in which the action takes place 
and the picturesque conventionality of the characters of this exquisitely 
artificial play are reflected with ideal appropriateness in music of an 
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elegance and shapeliness unmatched in the composer’s operatic produc- 
tion. One of the subtleties in the musical treatment is the differentiation 
in the portrayal of the several characters in their respective dual roles: 
the king and queen as royal personages and as private individuals; the 
lover, masked and unmasked; the puppets as courtly playthings and 
as passionate human beings. The music wears eighteenth-century cos- 
tume and is highly polished on the surface. Yet it gives poignant ex- 
pression to the undercurrent of disillusion and sadness running through 
Baring’s story. 


Ethel Smyth was an erratic composer. She worked by fits and starts 
all her life, now concentrating fiercely for a few months or a couple of 
years, then suddenly throwing up musical activity altogether for some 
other absorbing pursuit and eventually returning to composition with 
unabated zeal and new ideas, but with a rusty technique. Yet what the 
music of this restless, many-sided genius lost through being only one 
(albeit the chief) of her diverse forms of self-expression, it gained in 
the greatness of her stature as a human being. Where it is lacking in 
perfection of technical detail, it abounds in original conceptions, bold 
outlines and warmth of feeling. It mirrors some of the composer’s most 
characteristic personal traits: her love of intellectual reasoning is 
reflected in persistently strenuous counterpoint; her zest for life, in 
rhythmic lilt and drive; her interest in the unusual and the exotic, in 
vivid orchestration, and her passion for ‘being herself’, in an obstinately 
perverse sense of harmony. Ethel Smyth’s unorthodox chordal pro- 
gressions constitute a stumbling-block to the enjoyment of some of her 
compositions. From the harmonic aspect her music arouses the same 
contradictory opinions as does that of Berlioz. Some critics maintain 
that its flouting of established practice signifies profound originality ; 
others, that it denotes sheer ineptitude in the treatment of the resources 
of harmony. 

But whatever uncertainty may exist as to the cause of Ethel Smyth’s 
waywardness in harmonic procedure, there can be no denying her com- 
plete sincerity as a composer. She scorned current musical fashions ; 
she wrote only the kind of music she felt impelled to write, and 
only when she was in a creative mood. Unlike some composers of 
today, who seem to take less and less account of the effect their works 
will make upon audiences, Ethel Smyth composed admittedly for the 
general music-loving public, of whose acceptance of her musical message 
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she was eager to feel assured. ‘Listeners are specially invited to applaud 
whenever they feel like it. E.S.’, she caused to be printed in thick lettering 
at the beginning of the analytical programme of a concert of her own 
compositions. She used to welcome opportunities of playing and singing 
her works to all and sundry and thus of gauging their appeal to un- 
trained listeners. “To appeal to the public at large’, she wrote in her 
memoirs, “more is necessary than merely writing fine music. And if I 
ever dared to hope that without sacrifice of quality I should touch that 
chord some day, it was the response of the musically innocent and 
untutored that nourished that hope. These understand only the simple 
and elementary—and that is what matters most.’ 

Her humility was strangely combined with an unshakable belief in 
the validity of her inspiration to which she occasionally gave un- 
trammelled utterance. For instance, in connection with the third 
public performance of her Violin Sonata within the space of forty 
years, she wrote a programme-note which included the following lines. 
‘The “idiom” of the moment is presently like last year’s snow, but the 
survival of work which is born alive is as certain as the recurrence of 
the seasons. Hence no apology is made for reviving an Opus 7.’ And 
in her handwritten catalogue she added a note at the end of a list of the 
autographs of her principal compositions: ‘Original scores might (or 
might not) fetch something after my death. Anyhow they will later on 
if civilization is not destroyed by war.’ 

With Ethel Smyth’s death the musical world lost a picturesque 
personality, an almost legendary figure who can never be replaced. 
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APPENDIX C 
ETHEL SMYTH’S COMPOSITIONS 


(i) PUBLISHED WORKS 


Operas Soli, Chorus and Orchestra 

Fantasio, 1892—4 Mass in D, 1891 

Der Wald, 1899—1901 The Prison, 1930 

The Wreckers, 1903-4 

The Boatswain’s Mate, 1913-14 Unaccompanied Chorus 

Féte Galante, 1923 Songs of Sunrise, 1911 

Entente Cordiale, 1925 No. 1. Laggard Dawn 
2. 1910 

Chorus and Orchestra 3. March of the Women 

Hey Nonny No, r911 Dreamings, 1920 

Sleepless Dreams, 1912 Soul’s Joy, 1923 


A Spring Canticle, 1926 


Orchestra 


On the Cliffs of Cornwall (from The Wreckers) 
Two Interlinked French Melodies (from Entente Cordiale) 
Concerto for Violin, Horn and Orchestra, 1927 


Chamber Music 


String Quintet, Op. 1, 1884 (also published for piano duet as Op. 1A) 
Sonata for ’Cello and Piano, Op. §, 1887 
Sonata for Violin and Piano, Op. 7, 1887 
String Quartet, 1902—12 
Trios for Violin, Oboe and Piano, 1927: 
(a) Bonny Sweet Robin 
(b) Two Interlinked French Melodies 


Organ 
Five Short Chorale Preludes, 1913 

(Nos. 1, 3, 4 and ¢ also arranged for strings and solo instruments) 
Prelude on a traditional Irish melody, 1939 


20 
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Songs 
(a) With piano accompaniment 


Lieder und Balladen, Op. 3, c. 1886 
No, 1. Vom Berge (Volkslied) 
2. Der verirrte Jäger (Eichendorff) 
Bei einer Linde (Eichendorff) 
Es wandelt was wir schauen (Eichendorff) 
. Schén Rohtraut (Mérike) 


Lieder, Op. 4, c. 1886 
No. 1. Tanzlied (G. Buchner) 
2. Schlummerlied (E. von Wildenbruch) 
3. Mittagsruh (Eichendorff) 
4. Nachtreiter (Klaus Groth) 
5. Nachtgedanken (P. Heyse) 


oh Y 


(b) With chamber-music accompaniment 
Four Songs, 1908 
No. 1. Odelette (H. de Régnier) 
2. La Danse (H. de Régnier) 
37 Chrysilla (H. de Régnier) 
4. Anacreontic Ode 





(c) With orchestral accompaniment 


Three Songs, 1913 Three Moods of the Sea (A. Symons), 
1913 
No. 1. The Clown (M. Baring) No. 1. Requies 
2. Possession (E. Carnie) 2. Before the Squall 
3. On the Road (Anon) 3. Sunset 


Gi) UNPUBLISHED Works 
Soli, Chorus and Orchestra 


The Song of Love (Solomon’s Song), Op. 8, 1888 


Unaccompanied Chorus 


‘We watched her breathing through the night’ (Hood) 


Five sacred part-songs based on Old German church tunes 
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Orchestra 


Tragi-komische Ouvertiire (sketch) | 

Symphonie (in D) ftir kleines Orchester (one movement) 
Overture to “Antony and Cleopatra’, 1890 

Serenade in D, 1890 


Chamber Music 
String Quartet in D minor, 1880 
a 5 „> E flat major 
53 = >» C major 
a - », A minor, No. 1 (one movement) 
5 >» 9 E flat major (Andante only) 


», Quintet: Largo and Andante in B minor (one movement) 
s, Quartet in C minor* 
„ Trio in D major* 

Piano Trio in D minor* 


Piano 


Sonata in C major (four movements), 1877 
»  » C sharp minor (three movements), 1877 
» s» D major (unfinished, two movements) 
Variations on an original theme, 1878 
Canons by inversion, including a ‘Nocturne’ 
Prelude and Fugue in F sharp, 1880 
Suite of Pieces in dance forms 
Three-part Fugue in C major 


Organ 


Five-part Fugue in B minor 


Chorale Preludes 


Voice and Piano 


Solo songs to French and German words 


The autographs of all Ethel Smyth’s most important published 
compositions are in the Department of Manuscripts, British Museum. 
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That of Two Interlinked French Melodies is in the Library of the Royal 
Philharmonic Society. 

Those of all her unpublished compositions are also in the British 
Museum, except the Overture to Antony and Cleopatra, the Serenade in 
D and the three chamber-music works marked *, which are in the 
Library of the University of Durham. 

K. D. 
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